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THE NEW & BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been 
introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the end 
without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 


They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures 
being avoided by their use. ‘Their great hardness adapts them for all climates. 
To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 
Wholesale (only) of the Patentees, 


J. ©, and J. FIELD, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where 
these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 
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MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA, 
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CHEAP EDITION OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


Now Ready, in crown 8vo., with an Illustration on Steel, price 6s. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


By the Author of “Cometh up as a Flower.” 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Borutxeron Street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘‘ East 


Lynne,” “The Channings,” “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” &. 3 vols. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 


of “St. Bede’s,” ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 


The BOND of HONOUR. A Heart History. 3 vols. 
BEAUTY TALBOT. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of “ Bella 


Donna,” &. 3 vols. 


PETRONEL. By Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 


Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bouruineron Steerer, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 


immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d." 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 30 per cent. less than any other House. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. ‘ This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 
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LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Bromptop 
Road, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto kuown as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 
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POLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS exercise priceless power over ' 


lumbago, all pains of the muscles, nerves, and joints, and quickly reduce all swellings caused by ‘accidental ~ 
injuries, weakness, or hereditary taints. ‘Ihe intelligible instructions enveloping Holloway’s Medicine give full 
counsel for using it most advantageously for regaining health, strength, and mobility. 
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| LADY’S TROUSSEAU 
£50. 


Outfits to India, Outhts to Fapan, 
Outfits to China, Outfits to Austraha, 


For £20, £40, £60, & £100. 














t Just PUBLISHED. 
[* DIAN OUTFITS: An Account of what is really necessary for the 
, Outfit of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children for the long Sea and Overland Routes, with 


much valuable Information on many topics useful for the Voyage, and a few words on the new 
Brindisi Route. Post free, Six Stamps. 
‘* Ladies going abroad will find the little work under notice of considerable value.''"— Zhe 





l a The idea of writing this little book was a very good one.”—Court Circular. 
| BABY LINEN 
Pr 
* Boys 
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Berceaunette, £2 108. fully fitted, £3 10s. 


‘The Trousseau and Layettes inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in 
quality, style, and workmanship.” —Zuglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 





Book OF SIxTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
Baby LINEN, &c., GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
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UNDERCLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 
r | 


4 37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. Famess Church. 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


iF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will efectually arrest tt: 
BEETHAM’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARKANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, aud the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr, Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, aud thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held, 
BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 

Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
2s. 6, sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 


Em LAMPLOUGH’S 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d, 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 











Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 


The Silent Lock-Stitch Machine, complete, 6 Guineas. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas, 

THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
Price 6 Guineas, 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE AMERICAN, Single Thread, 35s. to 55s, 
First-class Lock-Stitch, from 70s. 

THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Casket 
complete, 5 Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


6143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIF’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR OCTOBER. 


POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP B O OKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES FOR OCTOBER. 


PoOSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR y (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—4, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








All Good Cooks and Housewives Use 


SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PREPARED PEA FLOUR. 


r is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 


rel boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 
Wises 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., or 3s. each. 
9 GROATS and BARLEY, in Tins, 6d. and 1s. each. 
. SCOTCH OATMEAL, in” Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; 28-Ib. 
<= Tins and Barrels. Sold Everywkere. 


Patentoos and Manufacturers, W. SYMINGTON & Co, 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


INDIGESTION—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Adopt MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles 
and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists and the Manufacturers, T'HOMAS 


MORSON and SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
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BY ROYAL «FER COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE a 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. 


PURE | AERATED WATERS. 
































ELLIS’S RUTHIN SODA WATER. 
~ 4 ELLIS’S RUTHIN POTASS WATER. 
te ELLIS’S RUTHIN SELTZER WATER. 
Te ELLIS'S RUTHIN LEMONADE. 
-; ELLISS LITHIA WATER. 


= : ELLIS’S LITHIA AND POTASS WATER. 
For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
Every Cork is branded “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears 


their trade mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, 
Confectioners, and wholesale only from R. Ex1iis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 


London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta St., Cavendish Square. 


THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 


Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemen’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and does not shrink. 


Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies. 


Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 


JOHN SAMPSON & CO.,, 
Shirt Tailors, ‘ 
130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForEIGN WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 
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NEW NOVEL by the Anthor of “EAST LYNNE.” | 


At all Libraries, in 3 sii crown 8vo., 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
CODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 
serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its 
Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 

| tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful, 
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Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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| AID TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 

In the press, with numerous Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth, 

| A MANUAL of INSTRUCTIONS for ATTENDANTS 
! on SICK and WOUNDED in WAR. 
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KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 








cas celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin Prize Medal, It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in 
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8 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Che Landlord of Che Sun.” 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
AUTHOR oF “SairtEy Hatt Asytum,” “De PRoFunDIs,” ETC. 


CHapter XVI, 


AN INTERESTING LOCALITY. 


A LAPSE of three years has taken place since the conclusion of 

our last chapter, and our narrative opens in the dwelling of 
Mr. McNeil, surgeon and licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
The locality in which this gentleman’s residence was situated enjoys 
perhaps a worse reputation than any other in London, for although 
the notorious Bluegate Fields and Tiger Bay in St. George’s-in-the- 
East, as well as one or two spots in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, 
might come up to it in vice and poverty, all these put together would 
not cover as large a space of ground, nor would their aggregate popu- 
lation equal it in numbers. The locality alluded to is what is generally 
known as “ the Kent Street district” in the borough of Southwark, and 
as it is more than probable the reader is unacquainted with the locality 
—and, moreover, it is very difficult to find—a short description of it 
may not be out of place. 

The Kent Street district then commences at the rear of St. George’s 
Church, in the High Street of the Borough, and occupies a sort of 
triangle, the base of which (Kent Street proper) is about half a mile in 
length, and the area filled by a congeries of long lanes and blind alleys 
of houses of the most poverty-stricken and wretched description. Here 
and there are some small premises for carrying on different businesses, 
which would hardly be tolerated in any other neighbourhood, the most 
respectable among them being a knacker’s yard, and some sheds for 
smoking haddocks, The aspect and reputation of the population in 
Kent Street and its tributaries are perfectly in keeping with the 
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locality in which they reside. There are in it perhaps a greater 
number of thieves than the whole of Whitechapel and the Eastern 
districts can boast of. Some of the lanes in the Kent Street district 
are wholly inhabited by them, and have so bad a reputation that 
policemen never enter them singly. Nor do the thieves in this quarter 
appear in any manner whatever to disguise their occupation, and they 
are perfectly well known to one another and the police in general. 

But bad as their appearance and reputation may be, they are com- 
paratively respectable when compared with their female associates, who 
are even more numerous than the thieves themselves. Anything 
more revolting than the appearance and behaviour of the majority of 
these women, it would be difficult to imagine. The men occasionally 
—even though it be from sheer hypocrisy—may adopt for the time 
when they leave the district something of a respectable appearance, 
but the women not only utterly ignore all decency and every attribute 
which makes woman honourable, but seem even to glory in their own 
degradation, and flaunt, as it were, their vice and infamy in triumph 
and defiance in the faces of the reputable when they quit their neigh- 
bourhood to enter one of the more respectable streets in the Borough. 
But perhaps the most lamentable feature of the whole is, that amidst 
this seething mass of vice and crime may be found thousands of poor 
creatures obliged by poverty to dwell in the neighbourhood, and who 
soon, unhappily, become accustomed to language which formerly 
would have shocked them, and acts they had hitherto held in abhor- 
rence. 

Yet it is singular to notice that notwithstanding the close proximity 
and daily communication which occurs between the honest population 
and the more disreputable, the former, if adults, rarely become dis- 
honest, but in spite of all the misery they have to endure, both men 
and women maintain an unflinching integrity. A remarkable feature to 
be seen in the population of this locality is the intimacy existing be- 
tween the costermongers and the thieves. The costermonger is fond 
of a sharp bargain, and occasionally apt in the way of business to 
approach somewhat too closely to the line which separates dishonesty 
from integrity ; but on the whole, he is very rarely a thief, or seldom 
commits any open act of dishonesty. And then, again, it may be said 
in his favour, that if he does occasionally make a bargain of doubtful 
integrity, as a general rule, he never exceeds, or even comes up to 
what is sometimes perpetrated among merchants and capitalists in 
the E.C. district of the metropolis, not only without censure, but who 
thereby acquire the reputation of being excellent and acute men 
of business. 

Those in the Kent Street district most deserving of pity are the 
respectable portion of the female population, and, strange as it may 
appear, in no part of the metropolis can female integrity and respecta- 
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bility be found more beautifully developed. The way some of these 
poor creatures will maintain a life of integrity, and the amount of 
labour they will perform for the most trifling remuneration rather 
than either come upon the parish or commit a dishonest action, is 
perfectly astounding. Not only are they driven to the most painful 
solicitude in finding food for their families, but they are under the 
continued anxiety of keeping their children from associating with the 
young thieves and bad characters in the district. Nor is this any 
unnecessary precaution, for, according to the report of the Philan- 
thropic Society’s schools, as well as those of other reformatories in the 
neighbourhood of London, the Kent Street district furnishes them 
with more pupils than almost all the other disreputable parts of the 
metropolis put together. 

At a corner of one of the better lanes leading out of Kent Street 
stands the residence of our new acquaintance, Mr. McNeil. His house 
was very small, containing but six rooms, including his shop or dis- 
pensary, as he called it, and of the most modest and unpretending 
description, indeed the emoluments arising from his profession (and he 
had no other income), would not have allowed him to maintain a 
more expensive establishment. Although a man of very great ability 
and sound knowledge in his profession, Mr. McNeil had always been 
unfortunate, or rather, he had never been able to rise in the world, 
but had been doomed to remain always on the lowest rung of the pro- 
fessional ladder, while he saw many without a tithe of his capabilities 
rise to fortune and reputation over his head. Nor was this from any 
fault of his own, for, added to his other qualifications, he was indus- 
trious, honourable, and humane. It was nature—and nature alone— 
who was to blame for his want of successin the world. For while she 
gave him a brain of such excellence, few could surpass it, and had en- 
dowed him with industry, humanity, honour, and intelligence, his body 
was so diminutive as considerably to mar their effect in the eyes of the 
public at large, and the more respectable class of patients in particular. 
Although at the commencement of his life he had frequently strenu- 
ously endeavoured to get into notice, unfortunately some taller man 
seemed invariably to push forward and conceal him. He wished to 
obtain an appointment ix. the army or navy, and would have succeeded 
if in those days, as in the present, professional skill and learning, and 
honourable bearing, had been the sole requisites for the appointment ; 
but, unfortunately, the posts in the days we are writing of were given 
by patronage, so that whenever poor Mr. McNeil had an opportunity 
of getting a letter of introduction to some influential person, he was 
invariably unsuccessful, his diminutive appearance acting so prejudi- 
cially against him. 

At length he determined to apply to Sir Astley Cooper, who had 
been principal surgeon of the hospital where Mr. McNeil had attended. 

vu 2 
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Sir Astley received him with great cordiality. ‘My dear fellow,” he 
told him candidly, “take my advice, and give up all idea of getting 
into the army or navy. ‘The fact is, you're too short, and if I obtained 
an appointment for you, you would be worried to death by the jokes 
of your companions. Try private practice.” 

Mr. MeNeil determined to follow his advice, and, thanks to the 
kindness of his mother (the widow of an officer in the army), he took 
a house in a respectable neighbourhood and furnished it, but he got no 
practice. He was obliged to confess to her the ill-success of his 
attempt, and the old lady set her brain to work to discover the cause. 
Now, diminutive as Mr. McNeil was in the eyes of the world in general, 
the Apollo himself could hardly—in point of personal appearance—have 
been less blameless than was her only son John in the eyes of his 
mother. ‘‘ My dear,” she said to him, “TI am fully persuaded the cause 
of your want of success arises from the fact that you have no wife. 
Now if you could find some nice young lady with a little property, 
sufficient to pay the ‘rent of your house, for example—for don’t be 
mercenary and look for too much—she would assist you in making 
acquaintances, as well as superintend your domestic arrangements. 
Take my advice, now, and look out for a wife without delay. You will 
have no difficulty, believe me. Plenty will be glad to accept your 
offer.” 

Mr. MeNeil, encouraged by the advice of his mother, determined to 
follow it; and a few weeks afterwards he proposed to a young lady, 
who, however, declined the offer without giving any special reason for 
doing so. Being a man of persevering temperament, he made offers 
consecutively to several others; but, alas! all without effect, and he 
could not at last disguise from himself the real truth—he was too 
short. He struggled on manfully for some years, his mother assisting 
him with her limited resources. She would willingly have gone on 
assisting him till she had spent her last shilling, so much did she love 
him ; but his sense of justice, as well as his affection for her, would 
allow him to be a burden on her no longer. He now told his mother 
that he should give up all hopes of a respectable practice, and look 
out for some poor district where, if his emoluments were small, his 
expenses would be in proportion. 

After seeking for some time—his finances getting gradually lower 
the while—he at length selected the house in Kent Street. He induced 
his mother to reside with him, who also acted as his housekeeper. A 
girl from the ragged-school in the neighbourhood was engaged as 
servant-of-all-work, and a lad who had lately passed three years in the 
Redhill Reformatory, and had left with a good reputation—which he 
afterwards maintained—acted as his errand-boy. And here may be 
noticed the only act of deception the doctor was ever known to be 
guilty of. After he had fitted up his dispensary as respectably as his 
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means would allow, he had a raised plank, some six inches in height, 
placed behind the counter on which he stood when making up medi- 
cines, or giving advice to casual patients who dropped in on him, 
thereby concealing from strangers the diminutive figure he was. 
And really he succeeded to a considerable extent, for his head and 
shoulders were large enough for a full-sized man, and, when stand- 
ing on his board, he presented an imposing and, almost, commanding 
appearance. 

For the first year or so after Mr. McNeil commenced practising in 
the neighbourhood he had very up-hill work, but as ke became better 
known he became better liked. So well known was he at last, and so 
much liked, that he was able to go with perfect impunity into localities 
where no policeman dared venture alone. As a proof of the favour he 
was held in—even by the most degraded portion of the population of 
the district—he was one morning returning home after having visited 
a patient in one of the worst lanes, when he saw a wretched woman— 
whose dress and appearance told too well her avocation—furiously 
belabouring with her fist a young boy of some fourteen years of age, 
whom she was pushing towards him. When they had reached him 
she said, “ Now, you young villain! give the doctor back his ‘ wipe; 
and, remember, if ever you attempt such a thing again, I'll break your 
neck.” “TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the young thief, as he presented 
the doctor with his pocket-handkerchief, which he had stolen from his 
pocket when he went to visit his patient,—“I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I didn’t know who you was, or I wouldn’t have done it.” 

But besides those we have noticed as forming a portion of the 
doctor's household, was another who had lately been added to it—a 
beautiful little girl, between three and four years of age, who was the 
delight not only of the doctor himself, but his mother, the little maid-of- 
all-work, and the reformed thief who acted as errand-boy. In fact, so 
much was made of the child, that she appeared in a fair way of being 
spoilt, and this not altogether from the doctor's fault, but from the 
winning ways nature had endowed her with. Whatever little fault 
she might commit, she would plead so persuasively and attractively for 
the pardon of those she had offended, that it was impossible to refuse 
her. This child was the joy of the doctor’s life, and he was in the 
habit, after the duties of the day were over, of keeping her up to chat 
with him to a far later hour than the more matronly skill of his 
mother approved, or than he would himself have sanctioned had he 
been called upon to give an opinion on a similar subject in the house 
of one of his patients. Altogether, things, at the time we are writing 
of, were passing smoothly enough for the doctor. His earnings were 
ample for his modest establishment, and, beyond that, he held a 
district appointment under the parish, which not only brought him 
a small, though certain annual salary, but, moreover, he had an 
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extra fee of half a guinea for every maternity case he attended ; 
and as olive-branches appear to spring up with a greater rapidity 
the poorer the locality, these cases alone made a material increase in 
his income. 

Late one evening, after Mr. McNeil had been detained for several 
hours attending one of these cases, he returned home in a state almost 
of exhaustion, for since his breakfast in the morning he had been too 
busy to obtain any nourishment, and when he returned to dinner he 
was called out to attend the poor woman in her confinement. Fortu- 
nately for him, on arriving at his house, he found his mother had 
prepared for him a most appetizing supper, to which he did ample 
justice. When it was over, and he was indulging himself with his 
pipe, his mother asked him whether he did not think it was time to 
close the shop, as it was getting late, Mr. McNeil admitted she was 
right, and called to the boy, who was in the dispensary, to close the 
shutters. Finding he did not answer, the doctor rose from his chair, 
and entering the shop found the poor fellow with his head on his arms, 
which were folded on the counter, fast asleep. Mr. McNeil now 
advanced to arouse him, when the door opened, and a woman entered 
the shop. She was of middle height, very stout, and, apparently, 
between forty and fifty years of age. Although she was abundantly 
clad—even taking into consideration the coldness of the weather— 
her dress was in rags, and very dirty, her general appearance being, 
in fact, far more slatternly than poverty-stricken. Her face was red 
and bloated, and from her thick utterance, and inflamed eye, as well as 
the strong smell of rum which pervaded her person, she had evidently 
been drinking. Altogether, there was something exceedingly repulsive 
in her appearance, and the doctor inquired, somewhat sharply, what it 
was she wanted. 

“Oh! if you please, sir,” she stammered out, “my master is took 
very ill with the horrors, and I want you to come and see him 
directly.” 

‘Where does your master live ?” inquired the doctor. 

“In Paradise Row, sir.” 

“Which Paradise Row is it, for I believe there are about half-a- 
dozen of them about here ?” 

The woman attempted to explain the particular locality in which 
her master’s house was situated, but her utterance was so thick and 
her mind so confused, it was impossible to understand her. 

“Tf your master is really very ill,” said the doctor, “I have no 
objection to go back with you; but if he could wait till the morning 
it would suit me better.” 


“Oh! master’s very ill, sir, I assure you,” the woman replied, “and 
Tm nota person to deceive anybody.” 


“Well, then, wait a few minutes and I will go with you.” 
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Mr. McNeil immediately put on his great-coat, and after giving his 
mother notice that he was about to leave the house, started off in 
company with the woman. The poor doctor, however, had hardly 
quitted home before he began to regret he had acceded to the woman's 
request, and almost felt inclined to turn back again and leave her. 
When in his house, her state of intoxication might have been con- 
sidered doubtful ; but once emerged into the cool air, all indecision on 
the subject quickly vanished. Her step became very uncertain, and 
to the little doctor’s horror and disgust, she attempted to lean her 
arm on his shoulder to keep herself from staggering. More than once 
he was on the point of leaving her, but the consideration that a fellow 
creature’s life was in danger restrained him. The idea then occurred 
to him that if he could make her converse he should be able to get her 
along with less difficulty, and certainly when her tongue was once 
loosed she walked on with tolerable steadiness, talking the while most 
volubly. Mr. McNeil began the conversation by asking her to describe 
her master’s symptoms. The woman in reply said, “he was like mad, 
and talked all sorts of nonsense.” 

“T suppose he is a hard drinker,” Mr. McNeil remarked. 

“Oh! no, sir, he’s not; that’s to say not particularly so. It’s true 
he likes a drop now and then, like any other gentleman; and when 
he’s in a good humour he’s very generous in his liquors to others, so 
nobody has a right to speak against him.” 

“Ts he a good master ?” inquired the doctor, rather for the purpose 
of saying something than having the slightest interest in the answer. 

“As good a master as ever lived. He’s rather passionate, I must 
say that, and then he swears a good deal. But lor’ bless you, I know 
him so well I don’t mind him. He does sometimes hurt my feelings 
by flinging things at me, but then he soon forgives and forgets it.” 

“He must be an amiable man, certainly,” said the doctor, sar- 
castically. 

“He’s a Christian both by name and nature,” she said, and then 
burst into an absurd fit of laughter at her own wit. 

Mr. McNeil inquired what she meant, and found she was alluding 
to the name of her master. 

“And what is Mr. Christian ?” he asked, after a short pause. 

“A retired gentleman, sir, living on his fortune,” she answered, 
somewhat shortly. 

The idea, for the moment, crossed Mr. McNeil’s mind that the 
locality they were then in, which was about the worst in the district, 
was hardly calculated for the residence of a gentleman of fortune. He 
made no remark, however, to the woman, but continued to question 
her about her master’s business. But drunk as she was, she avoided 
any question he put to her with an amount of readiness which per- 
fectly surprised him. 
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They now entered a singular-looking street of small houses, in the 
centre of which, however, stood three of considerably more substantial 
appearance than the rest, being good, well-built residences, a few feet 
farther from the road than the others in the row, as if ashamed to be 
seen in such a disreputable neighbourhood. Possibly they were erected 
while the locality had some pretensions to respectability, but if so, it 
must have been many years since, as the small, miserable-looking 
houses near had evidently stood where they were for many years. At 
the centre house of the three the woman stopped, and taking a key from 
her pocket attempted to open the door ; but, from her intoxicated state, 
she was unable to succeed. The doctor took the key from. her, and 
having opened the door, the woman attempted to lead him through a 
dark passage. Presently a hoarse voice from the back room inquired 
who was there. 

“It’s only the doctor,” replied the woman. 

“Oh! is that all,” growled the voice; “wait a moment and I'll 
give you a light.” 

Presently the doctor heard a lucifer match struck, and the moment 
afterwards a man’s arm was thrust out from a door at the end of the 
passage, holding a lighted candle in his hand, which the woman took, 
and then preceded the doctor upstairs. From the momentary glance 
he had of the hall and staircase, they appeared dirty and paperless, 
yet, as if more from neglect than from being out of repair. The 
woman then entered a bedroom on the first-floor, and then introduced 
the doctor to his patient. The first glance told all; his patient was 
labouring under a most severe attack of delirium tremens. Indeed, 
the first moment he saw him, he almost feared the case was hope- 
less. After a moment’s examination, however, he found life to be 
stronger within his patient than appeared at first sight. The doctor 
asked the woman if there was any brandy in the house ? 

“No, sir; there's plenty of rum, if that'll do as well?” she an- 
swered. 

The doctor having replied that it would, the woman quitted the 
room, leaving the candle on the table, and profiting by her absence, 
McNeil proceeded to examine the patient and his surroundings more 
particularly, and also to make what observations he could which would 
bear upon the case. The sick man was evidently in the prime of life, 
and as well as the doctor could judge from the distorted state of his 
features, naturally good-looking, if not handsome. As it was, the 
magnificent shape of his brow, and white, well-set, regular teeth, par- 
ticularly struck his attention. He was evidently a man of herculean 
strength, tall, without being gigantic, and of an extraordinary breadth 
of chest. Having examined his patient, the doctor now cast his eye 
round the room. Everything was dirty and torn—sheets, blankets, 
counterpane, and curtains were all alike dilapidated, and yet there was 
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no appearance of poverty in the room. The bedstead was good and 
even handsome ; the bedclothes seemed of excellent quality, and were 
certainly abundant, but these and the remainder of the furniture bore 
the same aspect of ill-use or neglect. All had originally been good, 
and was still not old, but stained, broken, or spoilt. There was on 
the whole a degree of disreputability over everything which, accus- 
tomed as he was to misery and vice in all its phases, disgusted the 
doctor extremely. 

In a few minutes the woman returned with a glass tumbler half 
full of rum. With some little difficulty the doctor contrived to raise 
the sick man’s head, and place the spirit to his lips. The effect was 
magical. As soon as he had tasted the rum, the expression of eager- 
ness on his face to swallow the whole became perfectly frightful. Not 
content with the moderate quantity the doctor had given him, he 
raised his trembling hands to press the glass to his lips, and in so 
doing narrowly escaped throwing its contents over the bed. When he 
had nearly drank the whole, he laid his head again on the pillow, and 
the doctor anxiously waited for the result of the spirit he had ad- 
ministered. For a moment his patient remained perfectly quiet. 
Then partial intelligence returned to his face, and he looked anxiously 
around him. His eye first fell on the doctor, and he seemed to have 
some difficulty in comprehending why he was there. 

“That’s the doctor, sir, come to see you,” said the woman from the 
other side of the bed. 

On hearing her voice the sick man turned his head in her direction, 
and after regarding her with a prolonged stare, began, at first slowly 
and then more rapidly, to abuse her in such language as perfectly to 
astonish the doctor, accustomed as he was to the bad language current 
in the district. It was the most fluent and extraordinary torrent of 
blasphemy and vulgarity he had ever heard. Mr. McNeil looked at 
the woman with wonder, but she seemed perfectly indifferent to what 
had been said to her, or rather she wore the while a ridiculous expres- 
sion of pity, utterly out of place on her bloated features. She said 
but little in reply to her master beyond making use of some common- 
place sentences of sympathy, such as are frequently uttered by the 
lower class of hired nurses, and in the present case totally unconnected 
with anything the patient was saying. 

Annoyed and disgusted at the whole scene, the doctor beckoned the 
woman to come round to his side of the bed, and telling her that in case 
her master sank again to give him the same quantity of rum he had just 
administered, and that he would call and see him the next morning, 
as he could do nothing more for him. After on® more glance at his 
patient, the doctor quitted the room, and the woman lighted him 
downstairs. When in the passage she inquired, in a voice she intended 
to be pathetic, whether he thought her master was dangerously ill. 
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“He certainly is so,’ was the reply, “and unless good care is 
taken of him he will not recover,” 

The woman attempted a sigh, but it ended in a palpable hiecough, 
and the doctor then wishing her good-night, returned to his own 
house, 

To give a detailed description of the case the doctor had been called 
in to attend would be needlessly to disgust the reader, Suffice it to 
say, it ran on for some days, the patient the while lingering between 
life and death. The old woman nursed him, but in her ministrations 
there was a total absence of that beautiful sympathy the poor usually 
show to the sick. She was slovenly and indifferent. The principal 
medicine the doctor used was brandy; but it is more than probable 
the patient never had administered to him one-half the quantity pur- 
chased, his nurse consuming the remainder. Notwithstanding, however, 
the bad attendance the nurse gave him, and the brandy she robbed him 
of, after the fourth day the sick man began slowly to recover, greatly 
to the doctor’s satisfaction. Not that Mr. McNeil had much feeling 
for his patient, but it was a case of which he felt he might be justly praised 
if he succeeded in curing it. Another subject-which would add to his 
self-gratulation was, that a brother practitioner, Dr. Josiah Taylor 
(who resided on the western side of the Borough Road), whom Mr. 
MeNiel frequently met, and for whom he had a great respect, held 
that in cases of delirium tremens stimulants should hardly ever be 
used, and if they were only in great moderation. Here, then, the 
little doctor thought if his patient recovered would be a strong proof 
to the contrary. At first he determined to keep the whole affair a 
secret from Dr. Taylor; but accidentally meeting him on the morning 
of the fifth day after just having visited his patient, he was so elated 
with his success that he narrated the circumstances of the case. Dr. 
Taylor, however, would not give up his opinion. Mr. McNeil, on his 
part, maintained his own, and even went so far as to invite his friend 
to accompany him the next day to see the patient, as he would then 
be able to judge from his own evidence whether the cure had been 
exaggerated. 

The next morning Dr. Josiah Taylor was punctual to his appoint- 
ment; but the little doctor was hardly ready, as he had some medicine 
to make up which he intended leaving at the house of a patient as he 
went along. While Mr. McNeil was standing on the ledge behind 
the counter preparing the draught he was to take with him, Dr. 
Taylor seated himself in the chair which had been placed at the other 
side of the counter for the accommodation of patients when waiting 
for their medicine. * 

While the two men of science were conversing together, the little 
girl we have already spoken of came into the shop with her bonnet on 
preparatory to leaving the house. 
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“Where are you going to, my dear?” inquired Mr. McNeil. 

“Going to market with grandma,” for so the child had been taught 
to call the doctor’s mother. 

Dr. Taylor looked round at the time and noticed the extraordinary 
beauty of the child, and continued for some moments in conversation 
with her. Presently Mrs. McNeil entered, and telling her son she 
would be back in the course of half-an-hour, took the child by the 
hand, and they quitted the house together. 

“That's an extremely beautiful child,” said Dr. Taylor to his 
friend ; “ who is she ? Some relation of yours, I suppose?” 

“No relation whatever,” replied McNeil. “She is the child of a 
poor patient of mine who died of consumption about three months 
ago, brought on, I am afraid, by over-work and starvation.” 

“She surely was not a parish patient, was she?” asked Dr. Taylor. 

“No; but at last she was as poor as if she had been one, and when 
she died she was some pounds in my debt without possessing a shilling 
to liquidate it. At the same time it is only justice to her to state that 
she would have paid me if she had had the money, and in fact, for 
more than twelvemonths after I made her acquaintance she paid me 
in the most honourable manner.” 

“But who was she? ‘There’s a far more ladylike appearance about 
the child than generally belongs to our class of patients, McNeil.” 

“TI do not know who she was at all,” replied the doctor; “ but she 
had evidently been brought up in a very different position to the one 
in which I found her—that of a common needlewoman. I never met 
a more amiable, patient creature in my life; in fact, I took quite a 
fancy to her, and have even acted as her executor.” 

“T suppose,” said Dr. Taylor, “that task was easy enough, was it 
not ?” 

“Tt was not very difficult, certainly. All her clothes, which, 
heaven knows, were scanty enough, I left to the woman of the house 
in part payment of rent my patient owed her for the miserable room 
she occupied. All the surplus, namely, the child and a silver mug, I 
brought away with me. I should also state that the poor creature 
gave me some papers enclosed in an envelope addressed to her 
daughter, which she wished me to present to her when she came to 
years of discretion.” 

“ But whatever induced you to take such arasponsibility upon your- 
self?” said Dr. Taylor. 

“Really I cannot tell you,” said McNeil. “The fact is, for some 
time I deliberated upon the point what I should do with the child ; 
but there was only one other course open to me, and that was, to send 
her to the workhouse. I will even admit I went so far as to think of 
speaking to the chairman of the board of guardians, and asking him 
whether there was not some probability of the parish taking charge of 
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the child without placing it with the other children, although, by-the- 
by, the pauper children in St. George’s are not badly taken care of, I 
must say. While thinking over the matter, I had to call and see a 
patient, the wife of a costermonger in reduced circumstances. I 
found her with a little ugly child in her arms, evidently not her own, 
and on asking whose child it was, she replied it belonged to a poor 
woman, a widow, who had died about a month ago, and had left her 
the child to take care of. ‘People about here say, sir, that I ought 
to have sent it to the workhouse ;’ she continued, ‘ but Lor’ bless you, 
with seven children of my own, how could I have the heart to do 
such a thing? Well, this woman’s answer decided me;” the doctor 
continued, “and I determined the child should stay with me till I 
could find something better for her, and I must say I have never 
regretted it since.” 

“You have no idea what is in the letter, I suppose?” asked Dr. 
Taylor. 

“No, I have not, beyond suspecting that it is a long letter of good 
advice written for the child’s edification, for the poor creature seemed 
well educated.” 

“Did you not also say there was a silver mug ?” 

“Yes; but that belongs to the child. It is evidently a present 
made at her christening,’ said McNeil, who, having at the moment 
finished mixing his medicine, stepped from his elevated position on 
the plank, almost appearing, as he did so, to fall on his knees, so great 
was the diminution it caused in his height. “And now,” he said, 
“T am ready, and we will start off at once, if you like, and visit my 
patient.” 

“With all my heart,” said Dr. Taylor, rising from his chair, 
while the doctor proceeded to the little inner room for his hat and 
stick. 

“ By-the-by, Taylor,” said McNeil, “if you will step in here, I will 
shew you that child’s silver cup I was speaking of.” So saying he 
unlocked a small cupboard in the corner of the room, and took from it 
a handsome silver christening-cup, which he placed in Dr. Taylor's 
hands, who commenced examining it minutely. 

“There is something engraved at the bottom,” he said, “which I 
cannot very well make out, my eyesight is so bad. What is it ?” 

Mr. MeNeil then read engraved at the bottom of the mug, 


“Charlotte Brandon. From her godmother, 
“C.J. March 14, 18—.” 


The little doctor also shewed his friend the envelope he had spoken 
of, but on it was merely written, 


“To my dear daughter Charlotte Brandon, when she comes to 
years of discretion.” 
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“Well,” said Mr. McNeil, as he placed the two articles back again 
into the cupboard and locked it, “ I have now given you a full, true, 
and particular account of the manner I became acquainted with my 
little pet, Charlotte, and the valuables I hold in trust for her, and 
now, if you please, we will go and see Mr. Christian, my patient. I 
think you will admit that, barbarous as you may consider my treat- 


ment in cases of delirium tremens, it is not without its merits after 
all.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CONVICT’S RETURN. 


Tue ‘patient whom Mr. McNeil was attending for delirium tremens 
slowly but gradually recovered from the attack. A singular change 
now came over the doctor’s opinion of him. The first evening he 
was called in to see him, and for several days afterwards, so great was 
his repugnance to the man from the violence of his temper and the 
fearful blasphemy of his language, that had he not been actuated by 
motives of humanity in all probability he would have refused to 
attend him, notwithstanding the many interesting symptoms, in a 
medical point of view, the case presented,—and as before stated, the 
doctor was an enthusiast in his profession. In proportion, however, 
as the disease abated, and the doctor diminished the quantity of 
stimulant he at first administered, his patient’s language and behaviour 
underwent considerable amelioration. The improvement continued 
till he had arrived almost at a state of convalescence, and the doctor 
had altogether ceased to administer brandy, when his language 
became not only unobjectionable, but Mr. McNeil experienced a positive 
pleasure in conversing with him. 

So great was the change in his patient, that the doctor began to 
consider he must have been totally in error as to the character of the 
man, and the vile language he made use of, as may be frequently 
found in cases of insanity, the effect of the malady reversing the 
natural order of the patient’s way of thinking, prompting him to 
make use of expressions which would be utterly repugnant to him 
in a sane state. But then, again, the idea occurred to Mr. McNeil, 
were his patient really the respectable man he now seemed to be, why 
did he reside in such a disreputable locality, surrounded as he was by 
dwellings of the lowest and vilest outcasts of society? Altogether 
there was about the man a mystery the doctor could not unravel, 
but which strongly stimulated his curiosity, and he resolved, if a 
convenient opportunity should offer, to learn more about his ante- 
cedents. 

At last Mr. Christian had so far recovered from the attack under 
which he had been labouring, that the doctor advised him occasionally 
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to leave the house for the purpose of exercise. At first he demurred, 
urging as an excuse that he felt giddy when he attempted to walk. 
But as time wore on, and the same excuse was repeated, even when 
there was evidently no further occasion for it, the doctor, being fully 
convinced that exercise was requisite for the perfect re-establishment 
of his patient’s health, determined to insist on his advice being 
obeyed. At the same time, as he had a certain sort of instinctive 
dread of Mr. Christian’s temper, he resolved to invent some excuse by 
which the end could be obtained without his coming into direct 
antagonism with him on the subject. At length he hit upon an idea 
which would leave his patient no alternative—that is to say, if he still 
wished to be under the doctor’s care. He told him that he was. him- 
self suffering from a sprained foot, which compelled him to take as 
little exercise as possible, and therefore he should feel obliged if Mr 
Christian, who was now sufficiently recovered to take a moderate 
amount of exercise, would call each morning at the dispensary, when 
he could give an account of the state of his health during the last 
four-and-twenty hours, and take back any medicine the doctor might 
consider necessary. Mr. Christian, who appeared to entertain great 
good feeling for his medical adviser, promised to obey, and the next 
day called at the dispensary. The doctor received him in a very 
friendly manner, and complimented him on his appearance. 

“ Really, Mr. Christian,” he said to him; “ you look fifty per cent. 
better for your exercise this morning. I must now insist on your 
taking a walk every day, and if you do, and take care not again to fall 
into the habit which brought on your malady, I can safely say that 
before two months are over, you will be able to follow your old 
profession.” 

“My old profession!” said Mr. Christian, somewhat astonished, but 
in an anxious tone. ‘“ What do you know of my old profession ? ” 

“Why there is little difficulty in knowing that,” said the doctor, 
langhing. “Once a sailor, always a sailor. I should not have had 
the slightest difficulty in guessing your profession.” 

“T suppose,” said his patient, now more good-humouredly, “ you 
judge from the pea-jacket and trousers I now wear” (Mr. Christian’s 
dress, it may here be remarked, strongly resembled that of the mate 
of some respectable trading vessel) ; ‘ but ‘the hood does not make the 
monk,’ remember.” 

“Well, if you are not a sailor, I never was more mistaken in all 
my life,” said the doctor, wishing to draw his patient out. “ You 
have just the hearty manners of one. But I must admit I don’t 


know much about seafaring matters, so I may be mistaken after 
all.” 


“So I should think,” said Mr. Christian, “or you would not have 
taken me for a sailor. Very likely, after all, I know as little about 
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the sea as you do,” he continued, an expression of ill-humour now 
arising on his countenance, which told the doctor his patient did not 
like to be questioned on the subject. 

Mr. McNeil now adroitly turned the conversation, and the two 
continued chatting on indifferent matters, while the doctor, behind the 
counter, was preparing the medicine for his patient to take with him. 
While thus occupied, Mrs. McNeil and the little Charlotte entered from 
the street. 

“What do you think of my little pet?” asked the doctor of his 
patient, pouring at the time the draught he had prepared, from the 
mortar into a phial, “ don’t you think she is a very nice little girl? ” 

Mr. Christian, who at first had given but a cursory glance at the 
child, now looked at her again with more attention. 

“ She is, indeed, a nice little lady,” said Mr. Christian, putting out 
his hand to her. “ Will you shake hands with me, my dear?” 

The child raised her large blue eyes to the speaker's face, and 
gazed at him attentively for a moment. She then not only placed 
out her hand for him to take, but raised her face towards him for a 
kiss. The kiss was immediately given, and Mr. Christian continued 
to hold the child’s hand and gaze at her attentively, and with so much 
interest in his manner that Mrs. McNeil said to him: 

“You seem to be struck with our little pet, sir.” 

“T am,” replied Mr. Christian, “and should like to have such an 
one of my own.” 

“Well, one like her would be worth having,” said Mrs. McNeil ; 
“we would not part with her for her weight in gold, would we 
John?” she continued, addressing her son. ‘ 

“No, indeed, nor for double the amount,” was the reply. 

Mrs. McNeil now went into the parlour, and the doctor having 
finished the medicine and folded it secwndem artem in the conven- 
tional white paper wrapper, gave it to his patient, who, bidding him 
good morning, promised he would call the next day at the same hour. 
The following and for several consecutive days Mr. Christian called 
regularly at the doctor’s dispensary, each time having a few minutes 
chat with his little friend Charlotte, in whom he appeared to take 
great interest. One morning on his arrival, he found the doctor had 
left home, and no one was in the dispensary except the errand-boy, 
who was dusting behind the counter, and little Charlotte. Mr. Chris- 
tian, having seated himself in the patient’s chair to await the return of 
the doctor, entered into conversation with the child. Presently he 
said to her. 

“Where is your mamma, my dear? I never see her ; does she live 
here?” 

“ No,” replied the child, looking in a sorrowful manner in his face. 
“Poor mamma is dead. She’s gone to be an angel in heaven.” 
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Mr. Christian then noticed that the child was dressed in black, 
though neither the doctor nor his mother were in mourning, and he 
immediately came to the natural conclusion that she must be some 
distant relative. “And what is your name, my dear?” he said to 
her. 

“My name is Charlotte,” said the child. 

“ And what else ?” 

* Brandon.” 

“ Brandon ?” said Mr. Christian. 

“Yes; mamma’s name was Brandon too; but her other name was 
Sarah, and mine is Charlotte.” 

The child had hardly said the words when she uttered a cry of 
terror, which caused the errand-boy to look round, who found that 
Mr. Christian had turned deadly pale, and was evidently in the act 
of fainting. He immediately rushed to his assistance, and at the 
same moment Mr. McNeil returned home. Seeing the condition his 
patient was in he at once applied restoratives, and in a few minutes 
Mr. Christian recovered his self-possession. 

“Tam afraid you have over-exerted yourself this morning,” said 
the doctor, feeling his pulse. 

For some moments, Mr. Christian returned no answer, but gazed 
intently the while on the child. “ Yes, you must be right,” he at 
last said. ‘I can’t think what has come over me,” and before he 
could utter another word he burst into tears, which he struggled 
manfully to subdue. 

Finding he could with difficulty succeed, and evidently objecting to 
excite attention, he told the doctor, as he did not feel at all well he 
would be much obliged if a cab could be called for him. The errand- 
boy was immediately despatched for one, and in a few minutes after- 
wards a cab drove up to the door, when Mr. Christian, after kissing the 
child and bidding the doctor good morning, entered it and returned 
home. As the reader is doubtless aware, the doctor's patient was no 
other than our hero Christian Brandon, who had been sentenced to 
ten years’ transportation. 

_It was mentioned in a former chapter, that shortly after his arrival 
in the colony he was assigned as servant to a man, ostensibly a 
farmer, but in reality the keeper of a large spirit store, frequented by 
the very worst of the convict population in the district. Here, 
unfortunately, Christian Brandon, re-acquired his habits of intem- 
perance, which, added to the brutality and horrible language he 
had learnt, both by precept and practice, on board the convict-ship, 
rendered him a fitting associate for the worst customers attending 
the spirit-store, whilst his tremendous strength and strict integrity in 
money matters, made him also a valuable servant to his employer. 
Indeed, so highly did the store-keeper estimate these qualifications, 
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that although it was against the rules of the colony to pay wages to 
any assigned servant, he remunerated Christian most liberally for his 
services. At the end of two years Christian had contrived to accu- 
mulate no less a sum than fifty pounds, which he carefully secreted. 
Here, a singular fact might be noticed in his present character. 
Although frequently intoxicated, and then as great a ruffian as could 
be met with, being to all appearance a regular scoundrel and bully so 
long as‘he was under the influence of the spirit he had swallowed, he 
was in his perfectly sober moments remarkable for his good temper 
and unexceptionable behaviour. 

During the latter intervals, Christian’s disgust at his present 
situation and the associates with whom he was obliged to mix, appeared 
so intolerable, that he resolved, the first opportunity, to escape from the 
colony and return to England. Even during his fits of intoxication 
the feeling was never altogether extinct; but he was able to keep 
his intentions a secret from all. During the third year, when he had 
accumulated nearly seventy pounds, he received leave of absence for a 
week from his employer. He had already contrived to form the 
acquaintance of the mate of an American whaler about to sail for 
New York, and as the ship was in want of hands, and Christian had 
during his voyage out acquired some little experience in the more 
ordinary duties of a seaman’s life, the mate made an agreement with 
him to work his passage to America. Christian only too readily 
accepted the offer, and his friend the American having provided him 
with a suit of clothes, he managed, unnoticed, to embark on board the 
whaler, which the next day set sail for New York. 

During the passage, which was a prosperous one, Christian gave 
great satisfaction to the captain of the ship, who told him that when 
he landed he should be happy to give him a certificate of good conduct. 
For more reasons than one this was most satisfactory to Christian, 
and he received the certificate with great pleasure. After a short 
stay at New York he engaged himself as seaman on board a ship 
bound for London. Unfortunately for him there was among the pas- 
sengers one whom Christian had seen the year before in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and who had also been a customer at the spirit-store. The 
presence of this man caused him great embarrassment. At last he 
determined, should the passenger recognise him, to deny that he was 
the individual, and roundly maintain, if challenged, that he had never 
been in Australia. 

Christian for some days managed to keep aloof from the passenger, 
but at last they met face to face, when the latter immediately recog- 
nised him, and addressing him in a friendly manner, congratulated 
him on his time being out. Christian, carrying out his determina- 
tion, told the man he had never seen him before, and that he did 
not know what he meant. The passenger explained himself, and 
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Christian indignantly denied ever having been in Australia in his 
life, and asked what he meant by accusing him of being a felon. 
Had Christian been a little less demonstrative in his manner, possibly 
the passenger might have imagined himself to be in error, but as it 
was, he became exceedingly annoyed at the tone in which he had 
been addressed. Not content with the answer he had given the pas- 
senger, Christian, whenever he passed him, by way of putting on an 
air of injured innocence, scowled at him vindictively. The passenger 
at length annoyed by such behaviour, told the captain the whole 
circumstances of the case, and requested his interference. 

“Stop one moment,” said the captain, after the passenger had done 
speaking, “did I understand you to say he denied ever having been 
in Australia ?” 

“He not only flatly denied it,” said the passenger, “ but abused me 
soundly for my mistake.” 

The captain, without replying, sent the mate forward to request 
Christian’s attendance, who immediately obeyed the summons. 

“This gentleman tells me,” said the captain, “that you say you 
were never in Australia ?” 

“Nor have I been,” answered Christian, doggedly. 

“Then, sir,’ continued the captain, “ you must have imposed upon 
me with a false certificate, for the one you showed me from Captain 
Whitby distinctly stated that you had served with him as an ordinary 
seaman on board the whaler bound from Van Diemen’s Land to New 
York.” 

Notwithstanding his convict education, Christian was after all but 
a poor hand ata lie. He was unable at the moment to conjure up 
an answer to the captain, while he coloured so deeply as to prove more 
forcibly than any words could have done that he was the person the 
passenger had met as an assigned convict in the spirit-store in the 
colony. Finding Christian made no answer, the captain said to him 
sternly, “Go to your duty sir, and mind this, if you and I are to part 
good friends when we reach London, you'll shew this gentleman no 
more disrespect, or you will oblige me to ask the police some ques- 
tions respecting you that you will not find agreeable to answer.” 

Christian now slunk away without making any reply to the cap- 
tain, and the whole affair would have died a natural death had it not 
been for the bad taste of the passenger, who, finding he had detected 
Christian in a lie, told the rest of the passengers and the whole crew 
the circumstances connected with the case. He even added that he 
had no doubt Christian was an escaped convict, and very possibly the 
police in London might reward anybody handsomely who would assist 
them in apprehending him. Christian now not only received con- 
temptuous glances from the passengers, but his messmates, fully 
believing him to be an escaped convict, treated him with great cold- 
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ness. The boatswain’s mate, a tyrant in his way, now frequently, 
when he imagined he had any cause of complaint against him, used 
to speak to him in an abusive manner. 

These insults at last became intolerable to the naturally proud 
spirit of Christian Brandon. One day, when half intoxicated, the 
boatswain’s mate insulted him grossly, and Christian, in reply, made- 
use of still more objectionable language, for which the boatswain’s 
mate struck him a violent blow with his fist. Christian, now thoroughly 
maddened, flew at his opponent, and possibly with his gigantic strength 
might have done him some serious injury, when the other sailors rushed 
forward and separated them. ‘The captain, when he investigated the 
affair, told Christian that as soon as the ship arrived in London he 
should certainly place him in charge of the police for the assault on 
the boatswain’s mate, and there being little doubt, if the accusation. 
of the passenger was right, that he was an escaped convict, he would 
in all probability be sent back to the colony, to work out the remainder 
of his sentence in a chain-gang. Christian was so terrified at; 
the threat of the captain, that he felt almost inclined to apologize 
for his behaviour to the boatswain’s mate. His pride, however, with- 
held him, and he resolved instead, even though he should lose his 
wages by it, to escape from the ship as soon as it arrived in Eng- 
land. ‘This he succeeded in doing, and reaching London in safety, 
took a lodging in one of the least known lanes in the Kent Street 
district, as being the most likely place to remain undiscovered. Here, 
not liking to be seen abroad for fear of meeting with any of his 
old acquaintances, he gave himself up to such unrestrained intem- 
perance that, before the end of a month, he brought on the fit of 
delirium tremens for which Mr. McNeil was called in to attend him. 

The recognition of his child had a singular and most beneficial 
effect on Christian Brandon. ‘Till he saw her, and it may be stated 
that the first moment he cast his eyes upon her he felt a strong 
interest in her, he had remained in a state of morbid apathy as ta 
his future career. True, he had given up for the moment his habits 
of intemperance, but this was rather occasioned by the lesson the 
attack of delirium tremens had taught him, than from any particular 
abhorrence of the vice. He had still some sixty pounds left, and 
possibly that might to a certain degree have induced the apathetic 
fit under which he had been labouring, as he thereby felt no imme- 
diate cause for exertion. The discovery of his child, however, brought 
with it a totally different change in his feelings. He continued to 
visit her daily, and took great interest in her ; indeed, each day his love 
for her seemed to increase. He withheld from the doctor the relation- 
ship which existed between them, but admitted he thought he knew 
some of the relatives of the mother. He had met, he said, in America 
with a lady of the name of Charlotte Jordans, who had a sister 
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residing in England, married to a Mr. Brandon, and he thought it 
very likely the child might be some relation. The doctor then told 
him that he held in trust for the child a silver mug, which had been 
given her at her christening by her godmother, whose initials were 
C.J. Christian asked permission to see the mug, which was shewn 
him, as well as the envelope addressed to his little girl. 

The sight of the envelope brought tears into the poor fellow’s eyes, 
as he recognised the handwriting of his deceased wife. Fortunately, 
he contrived to conceal them from the doctor, and the letter and mug 
were again locked up in the cupboard. Another feature in Christian’s 
method of thinking also remains to be noticed. He appeared utterly 
to have forgotten the provocation he had received from Sarah, and his 
affection for her became now as great as it had been before his mar- 
riage, and he seemed to hold her memory in the greatest respect. 
With him the grave certainly covered the terrible causes of animosity 
which had occasioned not only his own ruin, but possibly, indirectly, 
the death of his wife. By degrees he contrived to enter into conver- 
sation with the doctor about little Charlotte’s mother, and he asked 
many questions respecting her. The doctor told him, in reply, that 
he had been acquainted with her for more than fifteen months before 
her death ; that during the whole of the time she had lived in one 
miserable room, and had supported herself and child by needlework ; 
that she appeared to have neither acquaintance nor friend, for no one 
had visited her (with the exception of a parish curate, who had 
attended her for a short time before her death) during the whole of 
her long illness. 

“T never in my life,” concluded the doctor, “met with a patient 
who interested me so much—a more gentle, amiable, or better con- 
ducted woman then that poor creature, I believe, never lived.” 

Christian at last summoned up sufficient courage to inquire where 
his wife was buried, aad who were the mourners that attended the 
funeral. 

“T was the only mourner,” said the doctor, “ for I did not like dis- 
tressing the child, who seemed to feel keenly the death of her mother, 
by taking her with me. The poor woman was buried in Norwood 
Cemeiery. Some Sunday, as soon as you are stronger, we will walk 
down there together, and I will show you the spot.” 

Christian thanked him for his offer, but, assuming an indifference 
he was far from feeling, said he merely inquired from curiosity, 
though immediately afterwards he somewhat contradicted the assertion 
by asking the doctor in what part of the cemetery she was buried. 

Another feature in the change which had come over Christian 
Brandon since the discovery of his child also remains to be mentioned 
—his great respect for the proprieties and decencies of life. He 
quitted the disreputable lodgings he had occupied since his arrival in 
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England, and took others of a far more respectable character nearer 
the doctor’s house. He even went further. Finding the doctor was a 
rigid teetotaller, he requested him to take him to one of their public 
meetings, that is to say, if they were held in the evening, for it may 
here be stated that, for fear of recognition, he seldom left home in the 
daytime. The doctor willingly acceded, and they continued conversing 
on the subject. 

“ Understand me, Mr. Christian,” said the doctor, “although I am 
a teetotaller, I do not carry my ideas to the extent that many do, who 
think to drink a glass of wine isasin. I took the pledge solely on 
the score of economy. At the same time, I must admit, in point of 
health, and ability to endure fatigue, I should have gained nothing 
had I continued to drink wine. I will tell you the class,” he con- 
tinued, with great emphasis, “ to whom strict teetotalism is of great 
advantage—those who have acquired the habit of drinking to excess. 
Many I have known of these who had reformed sink at last martyrs 
to the vice, and yet the resumption of their drinking habits might be 
traced from merely inadvertently taking a glass of wine.” 

The doctor’s words made a great effect on Christian. He took the 
pledge, and, in doing so, firmly resolved that nothing should ever 
induce him to break it. And he was a man of that determination of 
character, when once he had made up his mind on a point, there was 
little danger of his swerving from it. 

Christian now began to reflect on the necessity of finding some 
employment. When first he arrived in England he had no inten- 
tion to stay there for any length of time. He proposed remaining 
only sufficient time to allow him to obtain, as secretly as he could, 
some information respecting his wife and child, and to ascertain, if 
possible, what had become of the residue of the money realised by the 
sale of the lease and goodwill of “ The Sun,” after the liabilities on it, 
and his own private debts, had been paid. He had, however, but 
little hope of being able to get any portion of it. In the first place, 
he knew full well that, as a convicted felon, he had no claim on the 
assets his estate realised; and then, again, if, in making inquiries on 
the subject, it were discovered that he was in England, Mr. Desbrow 
would immediately give information to the police, and he would be 
again arrested and sent back to the colony. 

Still the idea haunted him that very probably he might be able to 
make the inquiry without its being known who he was, and he had 
even invented a scheme to obtain it. This consisted in writing a 
letter to Mr. Desbrow in a feigned hand, and under a false name, 
stating that he had a claim on the estate of Mr. Brandon, the late 
landlord of “The Sun,” and wishing to know whether there were 
any assets left, and, if so, to whom he ought to apply for the amount 
owing to him. His wish to remain in London arose, perhaps, after 
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all, from a morbid feeling to ascertain whether there was any truth in 
the idea which incessantly haunted him that Sarah had again become 
the mistress of Mr. Desbrow. From what particular portion of the 
unfortunate man’s idiosyncrasy this wish could have arisen it would 
be difficult to say. Very probably, though unknown to himself—or, 
at any rate, unbelieved—he still nourished a latent love for his wife, 
though nothing would have induced him to have lived with her again, 
or even to have spoken to her. 
Christian was about preparing this fictitious letter to Mr. Desbrow 
~when he was attacked with delirium tremens, from which, as the 
reader is aware, he very narrowly escaped death. The discovery of 
the decease of his wife, and the recognition of his child, however, 
completely altered his views. Still, he saw the necessity of doing 
something, as it would be impossible to let little Charlotte remain 
continually in the house of the doctor, and that without remuneration, 
but what that something should be puzzled him extremely. He had 
neither friend nor acquaintance to whom he could apply for advice or 
assistance. His reputation for integrity had fled, and he could apply 
for no appointment of trust. Again, it would be difficult for him 
to remain in London, for he would certainly be recognised and 
arrested. If he were in the country, it would be impossible for him 
to take his child with him, as he knew no female to take charge of her. 
True, in this respect, he might remunerate some one for that purpose, 
for even now, after having paid the doctor’s bill, he had about forty 
pounds left; still, that would not last long. The idea then occurred 
to him that, although he, as a convicted felon, could have no claim 
upon any moneys in Mr. Desbrow’s hands, he was by no means certain 
“that his child would not be entitled to it. It struck him that, when 
in the colony, he had heard of similar circumstances, though, perhaps, 
his reminiscence on the occasion was, after all, rather the effect of his 
own wish than of any remarks he had really heard on the subject. 
At any rate, it was well worth inquiring into, even if nothing came of 
it in the end; while, on the other hand, if he managed to obtain even 
one hundred pounds, that, in addition to the money he had in hand, 
would serve to remunerate for a long time some respectable person to 
take charge of his little girl while he worked to obtain for himself 
a respectable standing in some country town. Nothing would then 
be more easy, he thought, than to offer Mr. McNeil, whom he knew 
to be poor, a yearly sum for taking charge of little Charlotte. In 
fact, he did not see how it would be possible to place the child more 
advantageously, as the doctor loved her with little less ardour than if 
she had been his own offspring, while, with his medical experience, 
her health would be well looked after. 
Although this seemed satisfactory enough in theory, there now 
arose a terrible difficulty—to what lawyer could he apply for advice ? 
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It would be useless to place the case in the hands of any professional 
gentleman without stating all particulars connected with it. And yet 
to do so would simply be to inform some stranger that his would-be 
client was no other than an escaped convict. He easily saw that no 
respectable lawyer would take up the matter, and although he might 
have no difficulty in finding another less scrupulous, it would be 
placing himself in the power of a man who would probably denounce 
him the next day, or, even if he succeeded in obtaining the money, 
might keep it and set his client at defiance. 

It was several days before Christian came to a decision on this sub- 
ject, so difficult did it appear to him. During the time when con- 
sidering to whom he should apply, the name of Gideon Harcourt 
continually came before him. But although Christian knew perfectly 
well he might trust himself in his hands, would he accept the case? 
It was more than probable, after his (Christian’s) behaviour, that 
Gideon would refuse any further intercourse or acquaintance with him. 
True, many others of the more respectable portion of his acquaintance 
would refuse even to recognise him if they met, and he could submit 
to their contumely with comparative indifference, but to receive an 
affront of the kind from Gideon Harcourt would wound him terribly 
indeed. 

But, in spite of all his efforts to dismiss Gideon’s name from his 
mind, it continually recurred to him, and with so much pertinacity 
that at last he began seriously to entertain the idea of applying to 
him. Still, there were many difficulties in the way of his doing so. 
In the first place, he had forgotten the address of the solicitors in 
whose office Gideon was employed, and endeavoured for some time, 
though without success, to remember the firm. One day, however, 
the name of Thornbury & Potts flashed across his mind, and that at a 
time when he was thinking of a totally different subject. By the aid 
of the Law List he soon discovered their address, but then arose the 
doubt whether Gideon Harcourt was still there, as Christian remem- 
bered, when he had last seen his friend, he entertained the hope that 
in time he should quit the solicitor’s office and study for the bar. At 
last he told Mr. McNeil that he much wished to know the address of 
a gentleman with whom he had some business, and who some years 
ago was 2 clerk in a solicitor’s office: would he allow his errand boy, 
he said, to make inquiries for him on the subject? The doctor wil- 
lingly assented, and the boy Jackson was dispatched to obtain the 
information, with instructions to give none in reply. In about an 
hour he returned, bringing with him the intelligence that Mr. Harcourt 
was no longer employed in the office, but that he now resided in 

Street, Bedford Square. Jackson stated that, as he was upon 
the point of leaving the office, an elderly g centleman came forward and 
asked who sent him to make the i inquiry. 
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“ And what answer did you make him?” said Christian, somewhat 
anxious upon the point, for he easily imagined that the gentleman of 
whom Jackson spoke was no other than Mr. Morgan. 

The boy’s reply gave the doctor an idea that his former predatory 
education was not altogether obliterated within him. 

“If you please, sir,” he said, “I didn’t know whether you would 
like your name and where you lived to be known, and so I said I wasn’t 
quite sure, but I thought you was a gentleman with red hair and 
green spectacles, who lived in Pye Street, Westminster, though I 
wasn’t certain, but I’d go and inquire if he liked. If the old gent 
had been a beak, he couldn’t have looked at me sharper than he did, 
and I was precious glad to get out of the office as fast as I could, I can 
tell you.” 

Christian having remunerated the boy for his trouble, returned to 
his lodgings, and wrote a letter to Gideon Harcourt. It was worded 
in a most respectful manner, in fact in the tone of a supplicant to a 
person of whom he was asking a great favour. In it Christian said 
that he had lately arrived in England, and to his great sorrow had 
found that his wife was dead, and his little daughter living on the 
charity of a poor medical practitioner in the neighbourhood of the 
Borough. That he felt fully persuaded, after the sale of the lease and 
goodwill of “The Sun” had been completed, there was still a residue 
owing to him, which he wished to apply to the maintenance of his 
poor child. He knew perfectly well that, as a convicted felon, he had 
no claim himself on the money, but he thought possibly his daughter 
might be entitled to it. He knew no one to whom he could apply for 
information on the subject save Mr. Harcourt, and he was not even 
sure whether he would not hold him in detestation (which he must 
admit would be perfectly natural) for the crime he had been guilty of. 
At the same time, if Mr. Harcourt would grant him an interview some 
evening he should consider it a great favour. 

The letter was finished and dispatched, and the next day Christian 
received a reply from Gideon Harcourt. It was short indeed. It 
merely said that if Mr. Brandon would call on Mr. Harcourt the next 
evening, about eight o’clock, he would grant him an interview. 

Cool as was the wording of the letter, it was a great relief to Chris-* 
tian Brandon to know that his old friend did not spurn him ; and with 
a grateful heart he resolved the next evening to be punctual to his 
appointment. 








Letters from 3ndia. 
By Tue Hoy. EMILY EDEN. 


To a Frienp. 
Barrackpore, Sunday, March 27th. 


A very full church, not a good sermon. A beautiful cool day; and 
this place is really enjoyable in such weather, it smells so sweet, and 
looks so cheerful. George took Lady Ryan a drive, so Fanny and I 
rode with most of the gentlemen. 

We took such a pretty ride through an Indian village, which was 
full of fun. Somehow it was one of their festivals, and there were 
crowds of them buying and selling, and thumping their drums, the 
only music they have. I see it will be easy to make the house 
pleasant to young ladies if we can find them. We have such a 
foundation of beaua to begin with, who naturally have to take care 
of the company. I am glad they like it. All the Jupzter’s people 
sail next week. 


Monday, March 28th. 


All our party went up by water at Gam. Fanny and I agreed to 
have a few hours more of it, and we are going to drive up in time for 
one of those tiresome large dinners. However, we shall be here again 
on Thursday, and our life is now laid out in that shape. Mondays 
and Wednesdays large dinners; on Tuesday evening Fanny and I 
shall receive anybody who likes to come, and it will be less fatiguing 
for all parties than morning visits, and will leave all our mornings 
clear, except Thursday morning, when we shall also be at home to 
everybody, and then from Thursday to Monday we shall always be here. 

I wonder whether you will be able to read all this trash. I think 
you will; but unless I tell you more about myself than I should do 
at home you will know less. Now you see the routine of our life I 
can make my next letter much shorter. This wants annotation and 
affection, as it is only facts, and not feelings; and you must not mind 
my inconsistency if some Monday morning I write ‘you word I like 
India. I generally get used to any way of life, but at present this is 
most detestable to me. I do assure you it makes me quite “sich at 
my stomach” sometimes when the morning comes (and I wake very 
early from those tiresome morning guns) and I think I have another 


osd 
day todo. The rooms are so dark I cannot draw, and besides it is 
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impossible to sit up on end long together, and then there are a 
thousand interruptions. We are always dressing, too, and though we 
thought we brought out so many gowns, I have not half enough. 

I find it not at all unwholesome to think of home. I never think 
of anything else; and as for those little pictures I brought out, I 
should like to know what I should have been without them. I am 
having them framed now; but have kept them in my portfolio, that I 
might light upon them accidentally every time I write. Has Mr. 
—— ever thought of sending me his? 

I mean to send you a small souvenir by the Jupiter, but will write 
before to say what it is; there is nothing so difficult to find. We are 
all on the search, all day long, and can find nothing but English and 
French goods. Some of the native ornaments are pretty, but nobody 
will wear them here, and I have written up to Dacca for some, but 
they will not be here in time, I am afraid. However, there are five 
long years before us. Do you feel as if we should ever meet again ? 
Sometimes I think it will glide away somehow, and then it seems as 
if no human patience could last through it; and then, above all, we 
have had no letters since the first day, and may be a month more, 
without a ship coming in. It is shocking, though at the same time 
I regularly cry for half a day after they come in. There was one 
stray one from Mary Eden ten days ago, but of the same date as yours 
that we found here. 

We drove up in time for an immense dinner which we gave to 
the Commander-in-Chief. Miss Fane is again laid up with mosquito 
bites. Mrs. Fane and Mrs. Beresford were part of Sir Henry’s party, 
and the most conversible of the ladies we have seen—a slight tinge of 
London topics about them, or at least, of London readiness to talk. 
After dinner all the ladies sit in a complete circle round the room, and 
the gentlemen stand at the farther end of it. I do not suppose they 
would have anything to say if they met, but it would look better. 
Luckily it does not last long. 


Tuesday, March 29th. 


~ Our day for morning visits. It is doubtful whether they are not 
more fatiguing than the dinners, but it is difficult to judge; they last 
longer. We gave a dinner to part of the Jupiter’s crew—the sailors 
who had acted, or who had sung in the evening to us, or who had 
assisted the servants, or who belonged to our barge. They came at 
five to a magnificent dinner—Giles presiding and Mars superintend- 
ing. We all went down to see them, and the coxswain proposed 
“Lord Auckland’s health,” upon which another sailor said, “and his 
two sisters’, of course,” and then some of the others added, “ with 
three times three, at least,” and then George made them a little 
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speech, and begged that they would not get more drunk than was 
quite necessary, at which they laughed very much and acted upon it. 
Mars said they went away, he thought, in excellent condition—not 
quite sober—which Captain Grey said they would think very stupid— 
and not quite drunk, which they agreed would be disrespectful. We 
had offered them money before, but they said they preferred dining at 
Government House to any other treat. After dinner they got together 
and wrote an excellent letter of thanks to George. I should have 
been puzzled to write so good a one before, or after dinner. ‘The 
servants said they disputed very much as to whether it would be 
right to say, “his kindness would never be eradicated from their 
hearts,” and that one man—their great singer—said that if they did 
not put in “eradicated” he never would sing them another song. 

George and I rode, and were joined by Captain Grey and Mr. 
D’Eyncourt. 


Wednesday, March 30th. 


Quiet morning. Fanny rode and George and I took a drive. It 
‘was a shade cooler than usual. We had all the officers of the Jupiter 
for their farewell dinner. Captain Grey left only three to take care 
of the ship. The sailors were heard to say they were glad the officers 


were to have a treat ; they had left plenty for them—to be sure, they 
would only have scrapings—but then their dinner was just such a 
one as the king would have, so the remains would do very well for the 
officers. 


Thursday, March 31st. 


I sent for Dr. Nicholson—the Doyen of the medical tribe here—to 
consult with him as to our private doctor; it is so impossible to find 
any one here who would suit us exactly, and old Dr. Nicholson im- 
mediately suggested, as his own idea, Dr. Drummond of the Jupiter, 
whom he heard we had liked very much. I told him all the difficulties 
that had been made about it, which he laughed at as quite needless, 
and went off to consult the proper authorities, and came back armed 
with precedents and proofs, so then I sent for George, and it seems 
likely it will do. It will be a great comfort, we all like him so much, 
and he is older than any other we could have found here. Dr. Nichol- 
son knew him very well during the three years Dr. Drummond was 
stationed here before, and has the highest opinion of him, and he is 
very much liked in Calcutta by several people whom he attended the 
last time he was here. 

The tide served to go up to Barrackpore, unluckily, in the middle 
of the day, and, like idiots, we went by water, instead of going up in 
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the carriages in the evening. Even in the cabin, with every ray of 
sun and light shut out, and men to fan us, it was just like being 
packed up in a pinery. We shall never try that hour of the day 
again. Captain Grey and two of the midshipmen were the only 
people with us, as we left some of the aides-de-camp behind, and we 
expect a large party to-morrow. We found Mr. Pelham at Barrack- 
pore. He set off a month before—two days after the Jupiter arrived 
—to see Benares and Lucknow, 600 miles off. Travelling here goes 
on night and day, and is very fatiguing. Everybody who knew any- 
thing about India said it was madness, and that he would die of the 
heat and the fatigue, and see nothing curious and so on. However, 
he took his own way, and is come back in better health than I have 
ever seen him, delighted with every thing he has seen, and quite 
charmed at having disregarded everybody’s advice. We all strolled 
out on the lawn at 10 o’clock, greatly to the horror of the inhabitants 
of the land, and rather in a fright of the snakes ourselves. I kept a 
strict watch on Chance. Last week, when the Miss Ryans were here, 
their little dog was recovered from the mouth of a jackal, who had 
picked it up as a nice little morsel. Sucha shocking idea! It would 
hurt Chance’s pride as well as his little fat person. You have no idea 
what a horrible noise those jackals make at night. 


Friday, April Ist. 
Captain , another aide-de-camp, arrived. They are all 
accoutred with the greatest precision, and like “ burnished sheets of 
living gold.” Sir H. Fane, and all his staff, came to dinner, and stay 
till Monday. Miss Fane has been again laid up for a fortnight by 
mosquito bites, and could not come. 


Saturday, April 2nd. 

All called at 5 a.at., and dressed as finely as we could for a review, 
which Sir Henry has graciously ordered for us, of seven native regi- 
ments. Our procession to the plain was a wonderful sight, between 
Sir Henry’s followers and George’s, and our carriages and the ele- 
phaats. It would have made a beautiful drawing, only I can’t draw 
in this country. A great many people drove up from Calcutta to see 
it. An infantry review is rather a dull sight, but this was striking, 
for the Sepoys seem to me to be much finer soldiers than our people, 
partly from being so tall and upright, and then that I am convinced 
that brown is the natural colour for man—black and white are 
unnatural deviations, and look shocking. Iam quite ashamed of our 
white skins. 

As for the Sepoy’s soldiering I cannot speak, not knowing what 
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they ought to do; but Sir H. Fane thinks them quite as good in all 
their exercises as English troops. We got home at half-past seven, 
when it was becoming very hot, and rested for an hour, then we had 
a large breakfast, and then Captain Grey and Mr. Pelham went back 
to Calcutta with some of the Calcuttians. Fanny and William went 
out in the carriage, and I went in a tonjaun with George, who walked 
to the garden, and we sat down there till it was dusk. I tried to 
cheapen a beautiful common tame bird, which a man had in the park 
to sell, but he would not be the least reasonable about it. We hada 
dinner of forty people—officers and their wives—to meet Sir Henry, 
but it was all over in two hours. 


Monday, April 4th. 


On board the Soonamookie at half-past six, and it was deliciously 
cool all the way to Calcutta. There is no doubt that these early hours 
are the real good hours of the day, if it did not make one feel so 
hang-dogish in the afternoon ; but a stifling sleep then—even if to be 
had—does no earthly good. 

The whole morning, Government House was like a fair. We were 
buying shawls and muslins and fans, partly to send to England our- 
selves; and I was employed by Captain Grey and Mr. Pelham and 
others, to buy for them presents to take home. There is nothing 
tempting in Calcutta, except shawls of forty or fifty guineas each—out 
of everybody’s reach—and a few Chinese things, which are only to be 
had occasionally. 

Captain Grey and Mr. Pelham dined with us, and we all went to 
the play. The house was very full, and we were received with great 
applause; but whether that means that George has begun his govern- 
ment well, or that they were obliged to us for our punctuality—as we 
arrived to a minute and kept nobody waiting—is more than I know. 
The actresses are professional people ; but all the actors are amateurs, 
and not very good. ‘Timour the Tartar’ was got up with great 
magnificence. Fanny and I came away at ten, but George sat it all 
out. 


—_——___—_—. 


Wednesday, April 6th. 


Fanny and I went to do our duty to the Native Orphan School, 
and listened to all the classes saying their Catechism with great 
decorum. We gave our own subscription, and I made over £5, left 
by Mr. Pelham for some charity, to this one, as there can be none 
better managed. 

We all dined at Sir E. Ryan’s. George’s dining out is a great 
affair; and all his people, with silver sticks and servants to stand 
behind our chairs, were sent down in boats some time before, that they 
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might be ready to meet us. Fanny’s servants and mine had even 
taken the precaution to bring the footstools we have at home, and 
carried them after us into the drawing-room, and then in to dinner, as 
quietly as possible. It was the pleasantest dinner I have seen in 
India; not a large dinner, and Sir E. Ryan is a very pleasant man. 


Thursday, April 7th. 


The Jupiter could not get out of sight yesterday, but is fairly gone 
to-day; I am very sorry for it. We had become really acquainted 
with the officers, which is more than we shall be with anybody here; 
and if they did not really like us (you know my system of not asserting 
that I have a friend), they all said they did; and for five months, or 
indeed six now, they have all been doing what they could to please us ; 
and now it seems as if our best friends had forsaken us, as if the 
carriage had driven off and left us. It is a horrid place to be left in. 
I thought the physical discomforts of the ship very great, but then I 
did not know what this oven was. I would have given anything to 
have gone home in the Jupiter. I could not bear to hear all those 
people saying that they should be at home in September—nice autumn 
weather, and the month with your birthday in it—and several of them 
asked if they should go and see you, Robert, &c. They have no right 
to go, when I cannot see you; and to think that we have not yet been 
here five weeks! I should think it ought to count for the whole five 

ears. 
/ The tide served late, and we went up to Barrackpore by water. 
We are repairing and furnishing, and cannot have much company. 
Dr. Drummond came to stay with us to-day. 


Saturday, April 9th. 


Some of the officers of the Rose came before breakfast, to stay till 
Monday. I arranged, with Captain Champney’s assistance, a sort of 
morning-room for the gentlemen, because I found that those who. 
had nothing to do in their own bungalows strayed into my sitting- 
room, and it is surprising how small a show of fellow-creatures tires 
me in this climate. Went out on elephants. I rode with Captains 
Macgregor and Barrow, and borrowed ‘ Jupiter,’ one of the young 
horses we brought from the Cape, which knocked him off the instant 
he got on. It was an unlucky day for riding: Captain Macgregor’s 
horse slipped down ; then we were out late, and ‘Selim,’ my particular 
horse, had never been ridden in the dark before; he is very young, 
and between fire-flies and the beating of the drums—for it was a 
great Hindoo festival—he got so frightened that nothing would induce 
him to move. The instant daylight ceases here it grows pitch dark, 
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so that it was necessary to grope our way home; one of the guards: 
leading ‘Selim, and we were very glad when we met the lanterns they 
had sent out to meet us. Of course they had settled that we had met 
with all sorts of accidents. We had eight Barrackporeans to dinner. 


Sunday, April 10th. 


A quiet day. George and I passed an hour in the garden ; there are- 
some beautiful plants in it, and I am going to have a little garden of 
my own made close by the house. There are no flowers near it now.. 


Calcutta, Tuesday, April 12th. 


We have all our mornings very quiet now; rode in the evening. 
We had our first party this evening, and it did very well, I believe. 
It looked very tiresome to an impartial observer, but as they all seem 
to know each other, I suppose it has its merits. The society here is 
quite unlike anything I have ever seen before. The climate accounts 
for its dullness, as people are too languid to speak ; but the way in which 
whole families plod round and round the great hall, when they are not 
dining, is very remarkable. The whole of this evening it looked like 
a regiment marching round, and helping their wives along. In general,. 
people at home like to meet strangers when they go out; but here, 
all near connections take it as an affront if they are not asked to dinner 
the same day. It is all very pleasant, and very superior to anything 
I have been used to; but it is rather odd. 


Wednesday, April 13th. 


George and I took a nice long drive, further out of the town than 
we have been yet; but the heat has been awful the last three days, 
the thermometer at 95° in many of the houses at Calcutta. Govern- 
ment House, from its size and situation, has cooler corners in it; but. 
it is an abominable climate. Anotler dinner of forty-four people. 


Thursday, April 14th. 


We received visitors in the morning, and had rather a more talkative 
set than usual. The servants all went early by water. We waited’ 
for a cooler moment to go by land. William was going to drive 
Dr. Drummond in his gig, and I changed places with Dr. Drummond, 
so as to allow George a front place in the open carriage, which is the 
best chance of a breath of air. A gig is a very good conveyance here, 
the air blows so well through it; but we had an adventurous journey. 
The horse William had sent on to the half-way house, had been picked 
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up by one of the other aides-de-camp, so we went on with the tired 
one; and then there came one of the storms of thunder and lightning 
that break up this hot weather; charming inventions, but rather 
awkward to be out in. It was so dark in one moment that we could 
only move on by each flash of lightning; and all of a sudden we found 
a horse’s head between our shoulders, which was the advanced guard 
of Captain Fagan, who was also driving himself down, and had run 
against us. From flash to flash we got on, and then William’s eyes 
got tired of staring for the road through the lightning, and Captain 
Fagan had never come by land before, so we drew up, hoping to be 
overtaken by the carriage and to borrow some of the guard. Then we 
grew tired of waiting ; luckily for us, as the carriage had turned off by 
a by-road, and got in before us. I knew several landmarks, and con- 
ducted William safely to the Lodge, much to his surprise, as he got 
quite confused at last, and insisted upon it that we had got into the 
northern provinces, a great way up the country. Lights met us there, 
and so we got home; but these are the sort of petty events that make 
one feel so thoroughly in “a strange land.” The storms are so loud 
while they last, and there is no help at hand. We passed through one 
little mud village and asked for a “ mussautcher,” that is, a man with 
a torch; but they said there were none living there, and none of the 
other men would have carried a torch for any sum of money, if we had 
asked it. 


Friday, April 15th. 


A nice cool day after the storm, and no sun yet; you cannot imagine 
the relief of it. It would be a burning day in England, but a great 
comfort here. George and I went to the garden at 4.30, the first 
time we have been out so early; and then we all rode. Mrs. Colvin 
came down this time. 


Saturday, April 16th. 


George and I drove to the powder mills—rather a pretty airing, and 
we had our usual dinner party. 


Monday, April 18th. 


Went down to Calcutta at six in the morning by water. We were 
there before eight, but were all done up by the heat. At six in the 
evening, when the sun went down, Fanny and I went out airing in 
hopes of a breeze, which generally comes up the river after sunset ; 
but it lost its way to-day, and it was very much like driving through 
hothouses. Our postillions appeared in their new liveries, which are 
very magnificent—all scarlet and gold, and the Syces in theirs; there 
is one to each horse, and nothing can look more stately than it all 
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does now. I never shall be used to séeing those men running by the 
side of the horses; but in the first place they would starve if they 
did not, and the horses—sensible animals !—grow so fractious in this 
country that it is very dangerous to go out without these running 
footmen. We tried riding without them, but found we were not safe 
from other people’s horses. A largedinner again. I had been feeling 
poorly, and choked all day, and was particularly breathless all through 
dinner, and thought I must have gone away from it. However I 
finished it off, and then knocked up and went to bed. 


Tuesday, April 19th, and Wednesday 20th. 


Two bad days of fever and sickness, &c. Dr. Drummond is very 
attentive, and seems to be a very good doctor. The heat was excessive, 
but I had luckily had a punkah put up zm my bed the day I was 
taken ill, and so I lay there without stirring for two days with the 
punkah going night and day. It hangs so close to one’s face that it 
keeps off the mosquitoes as well as creates a breeze; but an attack of 
fever is no joke in this country. 

On Wednesday evening I had a sofa put out on my balcony, and 
was moved there, and George very good-naturedly gave up his airing 
and sat with me for two hours. 


Thursday, April 21st. 
Bad night, but got up in the middle of the day, and Dr. Drummond 
thinks I shall be all the better for a change to Barrackpore. Miss 
Fane (Sir Henry’s daughter) is going there with us. George and I 
went quite late in the open carriage, and I went to bed as soon as I 
arrived. 
Friday, April 22nd. 
George has settled with Miss Fane to stay here next week with me 
and Dr. Drummond, when he and all the others go back to Calcutta, 
which is an excellent scheme of his, though dull for her. I took a 
short airing with her in the evening by way of making acquaintance, 
but was done up by the drive. 


Saturday, April 23rd. 
Pray do you find much inconvenience from the Mohurrum Festival ? 
I little thought how much annoyance the death of Hopein, grandson 
of Mahomet, would occasion me. It is the great Mahometan Festival . 
of the year, and lasts ten days, and besides the eternal beatings of 


their infernal tom-toms, or ill-tuned drums, all the servants want to 
VOL, XXX. Y 
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go away for five days, and here, where no man will take another 
man’s business for a day, it is difficult to know what to do. 

George’s head man and mine are the only two amongst the whole 
three hundred who speak English. It does not matter when the 
aides-de-camp are at hand to interpret; but when they all go back to 
Calcutta, Dr. Drummond, Miss Fane, and I shall be puzzled. Mr. 
Colvin was paying me a visit this evening in my room, and all my 
servants took the opportunity of his being there to interpret, to come 
in to ask leave to go for five days. The Bengalees are the most 
servile race in India, and it is impossible to resist their crouching 
down with clasped hands and begging voices, so I told the jemidar 
to let them all go, only to make them take it by turns, and his answer 
was so oracular that I do not know how it will end. “ Yes, Ladyship ” 
(they call us so, from Lady W. Bentinck), “I will make arrangements 
what will exclude myself. Five days is no objection, only if Ladyship 
is sick, Captain Byrne very angry if anybody leave her.” George’s 
servant writes and reads, which is a very unusual accomplishment, 
and the other day George got a note from him: “ My Lord’s Nazir 
have very bad stomach pain” (it was a stronger word than stomach). 
“Native doctor give him much physic. I cannot wait on my Lord 
to-day. Nazir.” Mine came to me the other morning, saying, 
“Ladyship, Beebee Wright wish to borrow me for half hour. She no 
make washerwoman understand,” so I gave Beebee Wright the loan 
of him. 

Sunday, April 24th. © 

A bad night, and Dr. Drummond, who is awfully peremptory, says 
Ido not keep quiet enough, and would not let me stir, or write all 
day. I suppose the least movement at this season does increase fever, 
but I begin to believe that it is not real genuine fever, but that one’s 
skin bears its proper relative proportion to the state of the atmosphere, 
and I am just a little warm on a warm day. 


Monday, April 25th. 

Rather better. George, &c., all went back to Calcutta early in the 
steamer. Captain Fagan stays to take care of us. Miss Fane went out 
on an elephant, and as Dr. Drummond would not let me go out, and she 
was afraid of going quite alone, Wright and Giles rode behind her 
on another. She got through her dinner with the two gentlemen 
very well, and they came and sat in my room in the evening. She is 
a remarkably pleasing sensible woman, and I think might be a great 
advantage to us; but they are going a progress up the country when 
the rainy season is over. 
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Tuesday, April 26th. 

Great deal better; my fever is quite gone, and I have began taking 
quinine, so now this fit is over, and they say that after two or three 
of these feverish attacks, I shall be quite seasoned and accustomed to 
the climate for life. I should be entirely well if we could but have 
some letters from England. The latest were the 27th of October— 
six months ago—and they say that often happens at this time of the 
year. It is so sickening, just as if we were cut off entirely. 


To a Sister. 
Government House, Wednesday, April 1836. 

My DEAREST ,—There are two or three ships going off 
within three or four days of each other, so we are sending a few 
letters by each, and I have no doubt that the first will be last, and 
so on. 

We have sent in the Jupiter a box full of little trifling things such 
as we could pick up, and there is a very small Japan box for you, not 
the least attractive ; but a China ship arrived this week with little 
knick-knacks, and as Calcutta produces nothing indigenous to the soil, 
and we are not allowed to go shopping, we were obliged to put up 
with what we could get. I suppose, in time, we shall see tempting 
articles, and then we shall have received a little money to buy them 
with; but they say, in fact, we shall not see anything pretty till we 
go up the country. Nobody in Calcutta will look at anything that is 
not either French or English; but for the sake of example, I am 
already going to devote myself exclusiy ely to Chinese silks and native 
jewelry whenever I want anything new. The prices here are too 
absurd—they charge entirely by the ; precedence of the house they go to, 
and the scale is very much—ten shillings at Government House for 
what is nine to members of Council, eight to the rest of the society, 
and so on, till a native gets the same article for one. It is very 
provoking, and utterly incurable. 

Yours most affectionately, 
E. E. 
To a Frienp. 
Barrackpore, Wednesday, April 27th. 


Tam sometimes quite fidgetty as to the bore that a large package 
may be to you. I wish you would tell me really what you think. 
You know you may always read the cover first, as that tells you the 
last day that we are all well, and then read the rest by degrees. It is 
the only thing I write with any zest, as the difficulty of composing 

x 2 
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a single letter grows greater every day, as we have done our general 
descriptions, and there are no particulars that interest anybody at 
home. 

Iam quite well again to-day, and there are only five, or at the 
most, six more weeks of this very hot weather; I expect to get 
through it without any more attacks. Then the rains begin, and 
though they are hot, it is a different kind of heat. 

I sent you, by the Jupiter, two Chinese screens with raised figures, 
at least one of them I think had raised figures. I thought them 
pretty and new, which is not the case with most things at Calcutta. 


Yours affectionately, 
E. E, 


To THE Same. 
Barrackpore, Thursday, April 28th. 


I sent off my packet to you per Hindoostan, and also a letter to 
Sister. Miss Fane stayed with me till 6 p.m., and then went back to 
Calcutta and met George, &e., on the road down. I drove to meet 
them in the open carriage, but after waiting in the road till it was 
dark, I came back, not being able to explain to either of the six men 
who were with me what I was waiting for, and thinking they might 
suppose I was gone mad and put me out of my pain. It certainly is 
tiresome not being able to speak the language of the country one lives 
in, but as for attempting to learn their gibberish I can’t. I get such 
horrible fits at times, particularly when I am driving out, of thinking 
that we are gone back to an entirely savage state, and are at least 
3000 years behind the rest of the world. I take all the naked black 
creatures squatting at the doors of their huts in such aversion, and 
what with the paroquets, and the jackals, and the vultures, which 
settle in crowds on the dead bodies that are thrown on the banks of 
the river, and what with the climate and the strange trees and shrubs, 
I feel all Robinson Crusoe-ish. I cannot abide India, and that is the 
truth, and it is almost come to not abiding in India. When I think 
what I thought of a long sea-voyage, and yet look back upon it as 
pleasant compared to this life; and when I long to go in every little 
brig that goes down the river homeward-bound, I can only calculate 
how strong my aversion must be to “ the land we live in.” I suppose 
it is partly not feeling well, and partly the fidget for letters; but no- 
body can be happy in such a climate. Everybody says it is one of the 
hottest hot seasons they have ever known; but then again they say 
that the same remark is made of every hot season. 

We live in complete darkness, and that does not make life more 
cheerful, though it makes it a little cooler. 
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Friday, April 29th. 
Archdeacon Dealtry arrived. He is reckoned an excellent preacher, 
and is a very good man. 
We receive visits always on Friday at Barrackpore from 10 till 12 
George and I took a drive. We have got several new wild beasts 
at the menagerie, and some very pretty birds. . 


Saturday, April 30th. 

One of the hottest days we have had. 

In the evening William and Fanny went out in his gig, and I was 
carried in a chair to the garden, to which George— the reedeculous 
strong cretur” !—walked, and we sat there by the side of a large pond, 
or small lake, watching the fish and making Chance swim, and 
expecting a breath of air, but it never came, so we went home again. 

As we passed by ’s bungalow we found him and all the rest 
of the household sitting in front of it smoking. Two chairs at least 
to each man, and some trying to be more comfortable by putting 
their feet on the table. Their hookahbadeers (I do not know how to 
spell any of their words) were squatting behind them, and their 
grooms leading their horses about, as it was too hot to ride. “ What 
a crowd!” I naturally observed. “ Just look at home!” said, 
and I found that George and I, for our quiet walk, had fifteen men 
gliding after us: our own two head servants—who never lose sight of 
us,—two men with umbrellas, a black gardener, eight palanquin-bearers 
with their head man, and Chance’s servant, skipping about after him. 

I found out the other day that Chance, without telling me, had 
hired another valet, because his man did not like going backwards and 
forwards to Barrackpore: so I was obliged to represent to him that he 
never would make his fortune in five years if he went on in that kind 
of way, and that it would be very hard upon Mrs. Chance, who was 
probably slaving at home to bring up the “Miss Chances” in a 
decent manner, and he was very reasonable and gave up Sookie, and 
has made it a rule that Jimhoa is to be always with him. 

We had company at dinner. 


Sunday, May Ist. 

One of the clergy accosted me when I went into the breakfast-room 
this morning with, “Pray, Miss Eden, are you aware that your 
motties are at work this morning?” “I am very much shocked,” 
I said; “but who are my motties?” (I thought of you at the 
time.) “Why, the gardeners,” he said. I thought it safe to deny 
the fact, but unluckily they all began picking away with their pick- 
axes under the window, so that I said I would mention it to Lord 
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Auckland when he came, and that he would speak to his motties 
forthwith ; but the instant I mentioned it as a shocking fact, Captain 

, who reigns despotically here, said that of course they were 
at work, that they were more than half of each week absent at their 
own religious festivals, and that they would starve if they were 
not allowed to work the days that they thought it lawful, and that 
shocked the reverend gentleman, so how it is to end I do not know, 
nor can I make out what is right, but I think the motties might be 
starved. 


Monday, May 2nd. 


Went down to Calcutta by water, and excused myself going to 
breakfast; laid down for two hours, and was not so tired as usual, 
but the heat is insufferable. In my sitting-room with the doors 
and windows closed, except one where there is a tattie (a rush mat 
which covers the whole window, and which is kept constantly wet so 
that the hot wind may blow cool through it) with a large punkah 
constantly going,—in short, with all the wretched palliatives that they 
call luxuries; the thermometer stood at 94° the whole day. I never 
can read, nor breathe, nor do anything but lie and think what a 
detestable place it is. In the lower floors of the house the thermo- 
meter was 4° lower; but the ground-floor is supposed to be un- 
wholesome, and besides there are no rooms for us there. 


Tuesday, May 3rd. 


I have been thinking with envy of the dear little chimney-sweepers 
knickety-knocketing their shovels about the streets at home all this 
week, and I see you with your open carriage boiling over with 
children giving them halfpence, and begging them not to be run 
over. “I, too, once gave halfpence to chimney-sweepers,” as the 
man said who had lived in Arcadia. 

There was a charity meeting to-day at a new school, called “La 
Martiniére,” to which Fanny and I were duly summoned, and we 
went off at six in the evening, grudging the loss of our drive, but 
willing to give up everything in a good cause. We found in the 
suburbs a building as big as St. Paul’s, with twelve small babies of 
orphans playing in a play-ground. Our own servants found us a 
way upstairs, and forced open a room that was called the “ Ladies’ 
committee-room,” and we sat down by ourselves. Presently Sir H. 
Fane and Miss Fane arrived, and then another lady, and we all sat 
looking at each other for half an hour, and then Sir H. Fane wisely 
advised us to go away and take our drive, which we did. As three 
ladies are enough to make a committee, we might have passed a mild 
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resolution not to leave one stone of La Martiniére standing on another ; 
but we refrained, and it turned out afterwards that the secretary has 
quarrelled with the ladies, and so neither came nor sent any papers. 
It is very natural and right to quarrel, but very wrong to make 
people drive two miles away from the waterside, and mount up to the 
top of a large house for nothing. However, our being tired did not 
much matter to-day. George and William and Captain Byrne dined 
at Mr. Macaulay’s, from which process we had excused ourselves, 
and nobody dined at home but Captain Chads and two of the aides- 
de-camp. All our English servants went to a concert; they lead 
such a shocking dull life we are glad to find any amusement for 
them. 


Wednesday, May 4th. 


Captain Richardson, the head of the Hindoo College, brought a 
little native boy to sit to me for his picture. He is a son of one of 
the highest caste natives, and splendidly dressed. His pearl and 
emerald necklaces might have tempted one to burke him, only he was . 
such a pretty little thing, and it would have been a pity. He was 
very anxious to have it explained to me, that his jewels were all his 
own and not his father’s, and he begged to have all his bracelets 


introduced into the picture. All the natives have beautiful hands 
and feet, and they show particularly in these high-born little childrén. 
He would not eat anything in our house, and at the college servants 
of his own sect always come and feed him. 

George and I took a hot drive in the evening, and we had a small 
easy dinner, which we mean to have every Wednesday. The Tre- 
vylyans and Mr. Macaulay, and a Captain and Mrs. Cockerell. 


Thursday, May 5th. 


The heat was intolerable everywhere, but more especiaily in our 
rooms; the thermometer was at 95° very early, and I did not dare 
look in the afternoon. How Lord William did take us in! It is 
such a much worse climate than even its enemies said. This state 
of things is to last another month, I can hardly imagine how the 
people are to last so long. It was one visiting morning too. Lady 

was the only consolatory fact amongst our visitors; she has 
been twenty-two years in India, looks remarkably fresh and well, 
rides every day full canter, and declares she has been as happy as the 
day is long, all the time, and the days ave immensely long I assure 
you. Sir has never had a day’s health in the meantime. 

We came up to Barrackpore late by land. 
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Friday, May 6th. 


T really wonder if dancing makes people cooler, or whether the people 
here indulge in a natural taste for exercise, knowing they cannot be 
hotter. If I could ascertain its cooling properties, I should set off 
forthwith in some wild odd figures of a highly salfatory description ; 
but the fact is, we are not yet old enough to dance here. George I 
suppose in another year or two we may begin. 

You have no idea the odd applications that are made to be asked to- 
the dinners and parties at Government House, not from any com- 
pliment to us, but alleging that it is a sort of public property, and 
that they choose to come. And the thermometer is at 90° all night, 
and we could have lived in England. Curious world! I cannot help. 
thinking the next will not be the very least like this. 


Saturday, May 7th. 


Played at chess all morning with Mr. Shakespear, and beat him. 
Went out on the elephant with George, to see the new baboon and’ 
some monkeys of great merit. 


Sunday, May 8th. 


Fanny and William went out in his gig, and George and-I rode up 
and down by the water-side, on the elephant, till near dinner time. 
It was rather cooler than last night, and there is something dreamy 
and odd in these rides when the evening grows dark. There is a 
mosque and a ghaut at the end of our park, where they were burning 
a body to-night; and there were bats, as big as crows, flying over our 
heads. The river was covered with odd-looking boats, and a red 
copper-coloured “sky ” bent over all; and then the man who walks by 
the elephant’s side talks to him all the time in a low argumentative. 
tone, telling him to take care he does not hurt his feet, and that there 
is a hole here and a rising ground there; and they mention it all so 
confidentially that I never made out till to-day that they were talking 
to him. 

If I die in India, I should rather like my body burnt; it is much 
the best way of disposing of it, and insects are so troublesome here in. 
life, that I should like to trick them out of a feast afterwards. 


Monday, May 9th. 


We set off half-an-hour earlier than usual, and, from the strength 
of the tide, were three hours going down to Calcutta, and did not. 
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arrive there till 9. It was very fatiguing, and we shall hardly try 
it again. 

No letters! and not a single ship to be seen in the river. It is 
very shocking! The Larkins was the last arrival from England, and 
she has now been gone six weeks on her return home. They say it is 
the first time such a thing has happened; but they say also it is the 
first hot season they have had. Poor deluded creatures! Eight-and- 
twenty of them dined with us; but it is our last very large dinner 
for the season, and as the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ says, “in a cup of 
broth—mind, I do not vouch for the fact, but I have been told, that— 
the scum must be at the top, and the dregs at the bottom.” We have 
swallowed scum and dregs, but I missed the broth. 


Tuesday, May 10th. 


Captain Richardson brought my small Rajah to have his picture 
finished. He was prettier than ever, and more Eastern in all his 
ways; nodding or shaking his head to his servant to express his 
wishes, but scarcely ever speaking, except once about his bracelets. 
He makes a very pretty picture. 

George and I took a slow drive, which always makes a hot one; 
but it ¢s impossible to make the syces run this weather for long 
together, and the horses are so irritable we cannot go without the men. 
to take care of them. 

We dined alone, and had one of our parties in the evening. They 
are much less tiring than a great dinner, and very popular. There 
were nearly 300 people this evening. They came at 9; almost all of 
them danced, without stopping, for two hours, and they were all gone- 
at 11.15. It was cool for the sitters-by in the great hall. 


Wednesday, May 11th. 


There was such a good set of American editions of English books: 
advertised to-day, I sent off forthwith and bought Mrs. Butler's Journal 
and Theresa Lister’s novel, and ‘ Anne Grey,’ and one of Lady Morgan’s. 
novels and another book, all for ten rupees; and George grumbles at 
them every time he picks one off the table; but as we are cut off from 
English editions and from all other amusement, I am thankful for 
these. I tried at an English shop for some books, and they asked 
£2 for Poole’s ‘Scenes and Recollections, and £3 for the commonest 
novels in three vols. They have no French novels. I wish, if Mr. Rice 
has an odd copy of the ‘ Marquis de Pontanges,’ and any other recom- 
mendable French books, you would buy them and send them out to me.. 

We had only three gentlemen at dinner to-day, who were fresh 
arrivals from the interior, and more talkative than the Culcuttians. 
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Thursday, May 12th. 


Several visitors, but all gentlemen. No lady could come out. Even 
the oldest Indians own to being a little too hot. We came up to 
Barrackpore very late by land. 


To a Frienp. 


Government House, 
May 22nd, 1836. 

We have had some letters up to Jan. 27th, and ships now are 
coming in two and three ina day. It is always the case at this time 
of the year, but the long blank that precedes this delicious rush of 
letters is frightful. However, the rush makes up for it all, and the 
letters come dropping in, at all hours of the day, in such a particularly 
pleasing manner! I did not think I could have been so happy in this 
country as I have been all this week studying those letters; they are 
even more valuable than I expected them to be. Nobody laughs in 
this languid country—at least not publicly; but I put this Indian 
habit at defiance over my English letters, and take such comfortable 
giggles by myself over them that the respectable individuals who are 
sitting cross-legged at my door would evidently think, if they dared to 
think at all, that I was slightly cracked. 

There is such a delicious storm going on this afternoon! I presume 
the world was grown so hot that it has blown up, for the thunder is 
rattling about in the wildest manner; but I am afraid it will not rain 
enough to cool us, and I am rather cured of my wish for rain. We 
had a pelting shower yesterday, and were delighted for an hour, and 
then the steam began to rise from the hot ground, and it was more 
difficult to breathe than before. 

The only incident of last week that would have amused you was the 
reception of a vakeel, or ambassador, from one of the great native 
princes. It was a burning hot day, and George and his whole 
household had to put themselves into full-dress immediately after 
breakfast, which is no joke with the thermometer at 94°. We filled 
the ball-room with guards, the band, &c., and then there arrived—first, 
fifty of the vakeel’s servants with baskets on their heads containing 
fruits, preserves, lovely barley-sugar, and sugar-plums, &c; then, a 
silver howdah for an elephant (something like an overgrown coffin 
lined with common velvet); then five silver trays containing shawls 
that made one’s mouth water, and gold stuffs that would have made 
unparalleled trains at a drawing-room, and then a tray full of such 
bracelets! and such armlets! and such ornaments for the head! and 
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one necklace of such immense pearls and emeralds! All these were 
spread on a carpet before George’s sort of throne. We were all 
peering out of the window to see the vakeel’s procession, which was 
very picturesque and theatrical; and as soon as he came to the door, 
Fanny and I hid ourselves behind some pillars; for the natives look 
upon those valuable articles, women, with utter scorn. George sat 
majestically down in his velvet chair, the aides-de-camp began to fan 
themselves with their cocked-hats; 150 of our servants, who have all 
been smartened with new liveries, arranged themselves behind George ; 
and the aides-de-camp went to hand in the vakeel and his secretary. 
It was great fun to see walking gravely up the ball-room, in 
his splendid uniform, hand in hand with this old black creature, who 
was in a scarlet turban, with a white muslin gown very short waisted, 
with tight long sleeves and a full short petticoat and no shoes and 
stockings ; for you are to know that though the present magnanimous 
Governor-General has allowed the natives to come to his levees and 
our balls with their shoes on, yet this extreme condescension is so 
unusual that, on these great occasions, he cannot indulge the humane 
propensities of his magnificent mind; so whenever he spreads his 
carpet the natives are bound to take off their shoes, and on this sublime 
occasion he did spread at least four yards of Venetian carpeting. 
They sat down opposite George, with the foreign secretary between 
them, who interpreted, in a loud slow tone, all the little questions 
that were asked. Amongst others, he asked if they had seen Calcutta ? 
and they said, “Now we have seen your generous presence, we wish 
to see nothing else.” After ten minutes of that sort of discourse they 
were handed off. The fruits were given to our servants, and the 
shawls, necklaces, &c., were instantly carried away by the private 
secretary, for the good of the company. We did not even get a taste 
of barley-sugar, which, for want of emeralds, I could have put up with. 

There was a rajah who came to visit Fanny and me one day, and he 
was not dressed like these people, but had two long diamond necklaces 
on, of the largest diamonds I have ever seen, with an immense ruby 
locket. He gave us some beautiful parrots, and monkeys and sloths 
for our menagerie, which nobody can take away from us. 


Your most affectionate, 








Che Diter Dit. 
By J. A. St. JOHN BLYTHE, 


AvTHor oF “ Wisk AS A SERPENT,” “ A Loney Lirs,” &c. 


Cuapter I. 


Tue prosperity of the wicked is an old subject of lamentation and 
perplexity ; yet, some 3000 years ago, the wise king sounded a warn- 
ing in the ears of evil-doers—* Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein ; 
and he that rolleth a stone, it will return upon him.” Some one else, 
likewise—though who I am sure I do not know—has talked about the 
gods making scourges of our pleasant vices wherewith to chastise us. I 
suppose if one really did see the game played out one might probably 
arrive at the conclusion that the prosperity of the wicked was of a 
very precarious nature. At any rate, I do remember once in my 
life being witness to as perfect a piece of retributive justice as moralist 
ever sighed after. 

Many a long year ago I was surgeon to the regiment of 
hussars, then light dragoons. We were, for a cavalry regiment in 
those days, a remarkably quiet set of fellows. There were a few wild 
ones among us; but they were more addicted to exploits perilous to 
their own necks than to any flagrant derelictions from morality ; so 
on the whole we bore a good character, and were rather a favourite 
regiment wherever we were quartered. 

At last, however, it so happened one of our fellows got into some 
mess. It was a turf transaction I believe, but I was away at the 
time it happened, on sick leave, and never heard a very clear account 
of what had occurred. I only know that he did come to grief in some 
way, and found it expedient to exchange into a regiment just starting 
for India. He had only been gone a few hours when I returned, and 
in the course of the afternoon his subaltern, Charley Fitzgerald, a 
scatter-brained young Irishman, never long out of hot water, lounged 
nto my quarters. 

“T saw Deverill off this morning,” he said, “after some desultory 
chat. “He was awfully blue at, going, and I believe he’s been 
horribly badly used by those rascally fellows. He is to sail almost 
directly.” 

“Who has he exchanged with ?” I asked. 

“A fellow I never heard of—Berrington. Fred. Berrington I 
think he is. He hasn’t been long home from India, He got a company 
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in that regiment about six months ago, and was awfully disgusted at 
their being ordered for foreign service directly afterwards. Did you 
ever hear of him ?” 

“Tam not sure. I fancy I have,” I replied; “but I can’t recall 
anything distinct about him.” 

“ Berrington,” I repeated to myself, after Fitzgerald was gone. 
“Fred. Berrington”—I was certain the name was familiar to me, 
but where I had heard it, or what I knew about him, I could not in 
the least recollect. 

A few days after, Captain Berrington put in an appearance. I 
felt certain, from the moment I saw him; that if I had ever known 
anything about him it could only have been from having heard him 
mentioned. I had certainly never seen him. He was not a man one 
would have been likely to forget. Ithink, taking him all in all, he 
was the handsomest fellow I ever saw. He stood full six feet in 
his stocking soles, and was magnificently made. His features were 
beautifully cut, and yet massive enough to save them from the almost 
effeminate look generally resulting from very delicate chiselling. His 
eyes were the greatest blot in his face, at least to my fancy, though 
they were very fine ones. They were bluish-grey, and, somehow, 
they always made me think of cold steel; except at least on rare 
occasions, when they turned almost black. 

Berrington seemed likely enough to be a very popular man in the 
regiment. He was good-tempered, and had plenty of tact,—that most 
indispensable requisite for any man who wants to get on in the army. 
He did not obtrude angles for other people to break their shins 
against, neither did he manifest that peculiar talent which seems 
born with some men for always contriving to tread upon other 
people’s corns. He could assume, when he chose, a singularly 
winning manner ; but he had not been in the regiment many weeks 
before I detected that manner was reserved almost exclusively for 
women, and this fact, coupled with the cold steel, inclined me to 
distrust him. 

About a month after he joined us, I went up to London on business, 
and accidentally met, one afternoon in Piccadilly, an old acquaintance, 
I might say relative, for I believe he was some sort of distant cousin ; 
a half-pay major, the best part of whose life was spent between his 
lodgings in Jermyn Street and his club. I never came across a man 
possessed of such an insatiable thirst for information on all subjects 
connected with the army, or, perhaps in consequence, of such an 
amount of knowledge of every man who was or ever had been in the 
service. I never heard a single fellow mentioned in his presence 
about whom he could not tell you something. Nor was this power 
confined to men of his own day, he knew all about those who must 
have been in long petticoats when he went on half-pay. 
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He instantly assailed me with a battery of questions about poor 
Deverill’s affair, about which subject however he scemed to know a 
good deal more than I did. This circumstance, coupled with the fact 
that the hour was four o’clock at the height of the season, and he 
rather deaf, prevented his gaining much information from me. 

“Confound the noise!” he testily exclaimed at last. ‘I can’t hear 
one word in ten. Are you disengaged this evening, Haddon ?” 

“Yes. Iam quite free to-night.” 

“Then dine with me at my club. We've a stranger's room now, 
you know. Then we can talk without the bore of all this cursed 
row. I want to ask you about several of your fellows.” 

I joined him at his club at the appointed hour, and in a quiet 
corner of the stranger’s room I was duly cross-examined. 

“ Well, I declare,” the major said at last, “I don’t believe you know 
as much about Deverill’s affair as I do.” 

“T don’t think I do. I was away at the time it all happened, 
you know.” 

“ Ah, yes, so I heard. Well, it’s my! opinion he was very hardly 
used. But I know Dalrymple is a bit of a martinet, especially where 
turf transactions are concerned. It'll give the poor devil a lesson which 
will be useful to him. So you're a very quiet set now in the 8 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

“What in my day we should have called a set of muffs, I expect. 
Ah, the service isn’t what it was. By-the-by, who has got Deverill’s 
company >” 

“ A man of the name of Berrington, lately home from India.” 

“Berrington! What christian name ?” 

“ Fred.” 

The major indulged in a low whistle. “Fred. Berrington, by 
Jove! turning up in the . Well, upon my word! It must be 
the same. Remarkably good-looking fellow, ain’t he ?—with a pair of 
cold grey eyes, and short brown curly hair ?—splendid figure, half 
Hercules, half Apollo?” 

“That's the man. I can’t help thinking I know the name. Do 
you know anything about him ?” 

“JT should rather think I do. You can make the most of your 
regimental good character, Haddon. There'll be a stain upon it soon, 
Tll bet you twenty to one. You've the honour of numbering now 
among the ornaments of your distinguished corps about the most 
consummate scoundrel in the whole service.” 

“Then Ill begin to blow my own trumpet on the subject of natural 
penetration. I don’t like him, and have not done so from the first 
moment he joined us. But what are his proclivities ?” 

“Playing fast and loose with every girl he can get hold of. He 
doesn’t affect your garrison hacks, mind. He flies at higher game. 
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He’ll pick out two or three of the prettiest and nicest girls about a 
place, make love to them all at once, in serious downright earnest, 
and amuse himself with the excitement of avoiding all the snares and 
pitfalls which naturally result. Then, in the end, he'll contrive to 
step out altogether. He can put on a manner, too, which would 
delude any woman into the belief he was thoroughly in earnest. 
There’s no end to the misery that fellow has caused. If there are 
any pretty and really nice girls about your neighbourhood, may the 
Lord have mercy on them!” 

“T don’t think there are many. But if the fellow is such a 
scoundrel, how has he continued to avoid getting tripped up some- 
where ?” 

“He’s a remarkably clever fellow, and so infernally cool over it. 
There’s more still behind, too: he’s the most black-hearted scoundrel 
that breathes.” 

“Don’t speak so loud,’ I said. The major was an honourable 
upright man, and in his rising wrath, at the remembrance of Ber- 
rington’s delinquencies, was growing more vehement than was, under 
the circumstances, desirable. iain 

He looked round, and lowered his voice, as he continued: ‘ There’s 
one transaction of his beats everything I know for cool villainy. 
Some few years since, just before he went to India, he was quartered 
down in the north. There was a fool of a woman living there of 
whom I knew something, a widow, with one daughter, who was about 
sixteen then, a pretty, gentle, loving little creature, as innocent as a 
child of ten years old, just the sort of game that rascal likes. He 
soon got hold of the mother. I heard of it, and warned her, but she 
was so infatuated about him she would believe nothing against him, 
and the poor child fell a victim. He humbugged the mother with 
some story about his not daring, on account of property, to marry 
openly, and actually induced her to consent to a private marriage, 
which he was to arrange entirely. He carried the poor child off with 
him, and for about a year I suppose she was very happy. Then he 
found a baby was impending, and suggested she should go to her 
mother. ‘The child died, fortunately, and almost before she was well 
again he coolly wrote and told her the marriage was all a sham, 
inclosed a cheque for £100, and sailed for India the following day.” 

“The scoundrel!” I exclaimed, almost as loud as the major had 
spoken. ‘ What has become of her ?” 

“In a lunatic asylum, hopelessly insane!” was his short answer. 
“This is the brilliant ornament to society your regiment has fallen 
heir to. I congratulate you.” 

“He won’t be in it long,” I said, “if the colonel gets scent of this 
story.” 

“No; I'll be bound Dalrymple would make him glad to go if he 
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did; but that is just what he won’t do. I shouldn’t the least wonder 
to see Berrington get the whip hand of him entirely. Well, if there 
is in this world one thing at which I should rejoice more than any 
other, it would be at hearing that retribution had fallen on that 
rascal’s head.” 

“Ts he a hard drinker, or anything of that sort?” 

“JT doubt it. He’s such a confoundedly deep fellow it would be 
hard to tell, and he would carry easily what would send most men 
under the table. I believe he’s a gambler, but in general a successful 
one. No, the excitement of keeping two or three love affairs—not 
mere flirtations, but regular love affairs—going at once, seems to be 
his favourite amusement. He'd have paid dear for that exploit I told 
you of, if there’d been anyone to take it up; but that’s just what 
there wasn’t. If there had been, I'll be bound he’d never have carried 
it so far.” 

I went back to headquarters the following | morning with a 
mightily-increased opnion of my own power of reading character. 


Carter II. 


I warcuep Berrington’s proceedings with no little interest. There 
were many houses in the neighbourhood open to us, at which I fre- 
quently met him; but I could not detect any signs that he meant 


mischief. His attentions were harmless enough, as far as I could see, 
and in truth I was not much surprised. If, as the major had said, he 
flew at high game, there was not very much to attract him. Pro- 
bably what there was would have been far too easily brought down for 
him. Mediocrity was the safeguard of most of the damsels in the 
neighbourhood, at least as far as men of Berrington’s stamp were 
concerned. 

To my surprise, and, at first, rather to my disgust, I found Berring- 
ton inclined to seek my society. I had avoided him as much as 
possible ; but it happened soon after he joined the regiment that in 
some row, after mess one evening, he got his hand very badly cut 
with broken glass, and attendance to it forced me to see a good deal 
of him. After that he used to come to my quarters very often. I 
believe it was a part of his tactics always to appear intimate with the 
quietest men in his regiment, and that he singled me out for that 
reason. I say advisedly that his so doing only disgusted me at first, 
for to give him his due he was a most agreeable companion. He was 
a man of no ordinary ability, and possessed an amount of information, 
on every conceivable subject, which I have never seen surpassed. 

He puzzled me not a little. I could not doubt the truth of what I 
had heard. I knew my informant was not a man who would have told 
me all he had done without good proof of the accuracy of his state- 
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ments; and, given that they were correct, there could be no doubt 
that Berrington was a selfish, cold-hearted scoundrel. Yet when I 
looked at him sometimes, and marked some lines about his face, I could 
hardly resist the impression that somewhere, underneath it all, were 
hidden passions both deep and strong; that he was a man on whom 
an awful retribution might descend, did he fall into the hands of the 
right sort of woman to inflict it. 

Berrington had been with the regiment nearly six months, and was 
erowing rather moody and discontented, I really believe because there 
was nothing in all the country round worth the trouble of marking 
out for destruction, when an enterprising spirit among us suggested 
we should celebrate the unusually fine mild autumn weather by giving 
a picnic. There was the regular stereotyped place about eight 
miles distant. A ruined castle, with highly-eligible situations for 
timorous damsels to be seized with panics, and rescued by bold dra- 
goons; romantic woods for love making, and all that kind of thing ; 
and plenty of shelter in case of rain. 

I can’t say any of us gave ourselves much trouble about the picnic, 
beyond issuing our orders. However, it passed off well enough, as 
such things go, and it was certainly a lovely day. I did really think, 
that afternoon, Berrington had, for want of something better to do, 
marked a victim. I saw him talking to her with an indefinable 
something in his manner which was new to me, and coolly watching 
how her colour rose, and I pitied her. 

The pity was thrown away. She was in no danger, though I dare 
say her little heart beat faster for some time after, whenever she saw 
Berrington. A large party of us, and he among the number, went 
on the colonel’s drag. It was a queer place to get at. The castle was 
fully three miles from the high road, and approached only by narrow 
lanes, in some places almost entirely overgrown with grass. 

We rattled along these lanes, as we were returning home in the 
evening at a good pace; and the colonel, who was a splendid whip, 
brought his team out on the high road in magnificent style at a sharp 
trot, with, however, rather unexpected results. A few yards before us, 
as we swept on to the road, a lady was riding alone. I suppose, on the 
soft turf in the lane, which ran likewise between very high banks, our 
approach had been inaudible, for at the sudden clatter with which 
eight pair of hoofs dashed out on the hard road, her horse started and 
plunged violently. The fair equestrian was far too good a rider to 
have her seat endangered thereby ; but in the scrimmage her hat fell 
off, and rolled into the ditch beside which she was riding. The colonel 
pulled up in a moment, and, before anyone else could move, Berrington 
was down and fishing for the hat. It was a task requiring no small 
caution and skill. The ditch was half full of muddy water, but the 


hat had caught amongst some brambles, and to recover it without 
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pushing it down into the water was no easy matter. Berrington went 
to work with great care ; but it was necessarily an operation requiring 
some time, so we upon the drag had abundant leisure to contemplate 
the fair unknown. 

A very uncommon subject for contemplation she was. She looked 
about three or four and twenty, and, in those days, to find a lady 
riding alone, especially upon a very high-bred horse, was a novelty 
which not a little attracted us all. She had a very fine figure and a 
very perplexing face. It was not beautiful, neither was it one of 
those faces which every one admires, even while admitting they have 
no claim to beauty; but it was irresistibly attractive. The most 
remarkable thing about her was her hair, not only from the fact of 
her sitting there bareheaded, but from its own intrinsic qualities. It 
was the first thing upon which your eye must fall on seeing her. It 
was at the moment coiled up as closely as possible ; but she had an 
enormous quantity, and its colour was the deepest, brightest yellow 
I ever saw; the nearest approach to orange I have ever seen in 
a human being’s hair. “The yellow-haired ladye ” she was dubbed in 
the regiment, from that moment. 

I cannot define her face. Its attraction was not altogether of a 
pleasant nature ; perhaps, because there was a great deal more power 
in it than is usual with women’s faces, and that is rarely attractive, 
at least to men. ‘To me the most extraordinary thing was her perfect 
coolness and self-possession. To our shame be it spoken, every fellow 
upon the drag was staring at her as hard as he could stare. She 
knew it, too; for in reply to some courteous expression of regret on 
the colonel’s part, for what had happened, she looked up, and while 
smilingly deprecating his apologies, took a calm survey of the whole 
lot of us, but never a muscle of her face moved, nor did her colour 
‘change in the least. Yet there was no brazen effrontery about her. 
There was not a trace of the manner of a girl rather pleased than 
otherwise at finding herself the cynosure of at least a dozen pair of 
masculine eyes. It was indifference, pure and simple. She cared as 
little as if we had been a set of tailor’s blocks stuck upon the top of a 
drag. 

She sat watching Berrington’s efforts with a half-amused smile, 
but without speaking, until an attempt of his to secure the hat very 
nearly resulted in his falling into the ditch himself. Then she 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, pray take care! You will be covered with mud if you slip in. Do 
leave it. I can ride home without it, quite well. I have not far to go.” 

But Berrington was not to be vanquished. After one or two 
more ineffectual attempts he succeeded in securing the hat, and ad- 
vanced towards her with it in his hand. Then, as she seemed to see 
his features distinctly, for the first time apparently, I saw her start, 
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and a sudden flush cross her face, leaving it in a moment very pale. 
I saw something more too: with the flush an expression flitted 
across it, which I could hardly describe. I only know it was the 
eruellest gleam I ever saw cross a human countenance. I don’t 
think the others noticed it. ) 

Berrington gave her the hat, saying, as he did so, “I do not think 
you will find it any the worse.” 

“Oh no,” she replied, “I am sure not. But I am so very sorry to 
have given you so much trouble. It was very stupid of me to wear 
it, for it does not fit very well. However, if you would be so very 
kind as to hold my horse for a moment, I think I can tighten the band.” 

Berrington stood at the horse’s head, and there she sat, calm and 
unmoved, deliberately tightening the band of her hat. He never 
took his eyes off her face, but she seemed as unconscious of his gaze 
as of ours, and I felt intuitively he was making his calculations. At 
last the operation was completed, and then, gathering up her reins, 
with a few words of thanks to Berrington, and a somewhat stately 
salutation to the drag generally, she started off at a brisk canter along 
the road before us. 

Berrington was back in his place in a moment. ‘Keep her in 
view, sir, please!” exclaimed more than one, “let’s see where she 
goes.” With a smile the colonel touched his team, and away we 
went after her at a spanking trot. 

She had clearly no objection to our knowing, if we liked, where she 
was going. She kept about a couple of hundred yards before us, for 
a distance of half a mile; then turned down a lane to the right hand, 
and stopped at a gate, which evidently belonged to a house we could 
see among the trees a little further off. 

Then a whole chorus of questions burst forth. Who was she? 
Where had she come from? No one could answer. Had any one 
met her anywhere? No, none of us had ever seen her until that 
afternoon, and no one knew who lived at the house among the trees. 
The subject was still under hot discussion when we saw a country lad 
approaching, driving an empty cart. 

“ Pull up, sir, please !” exclaimed Fitzgerald ; “ perhaps we can find 
out who ‘the yellow-haired ladye is.’” 

The colonel complied, and Fitzgerald immediately assumed the 
office of spokesman. 

“T say, my lad, can you tell me who lives at that house yonder, 
among the trees ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure I can.” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“Lawyer Fairleigh, to be sure. But it aint no good you're looking 
after him.” 

“ Why not ?” 

zZ2 
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“He never sees no one.” 

“Doesn't he? Why’s that :” 

“Folk say as he’s touched in the head. Maybe. I’m sure I don’t 
know. But since he’s been living there not a soul has seen him, as I 
know.” 

“ How long has he lived there ?” 

“Nigh on two years.” 

“ Does he never go out ?” 

“No.” 

“ Does any one live with him ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“Who ?” 

“ His daughter.” 

“No one else ?” 

“None, except servants.” 

This was information enough, and we drove on. The “ yellow- 
haired ladye” was clearly Miss Fairleigh; and her father’s retired 
habits were quite sufficient to account for our never having met her 
in the neighbourhood. She was pretty freely canvassed all the way 
home. Howon earth did she come to have such queer coloured hair ? 
The question, in these days, would have been easy enough of solution, 
but at that time there was no doubt it was natural. Hair-dye was 
too palpable then to admit of a question on that point. The only one 
of the party who said little or nothing was Berrington himself. He 
sat smoking a cigar in silence, save when specially addressed ; but I 
felt certain he was revolving some scheme in his mind, and I had not 
much doubt upon what subject it bore. If I had known Miss Fair- 
leigh when first I heard of Berrington’s propensities, I should have 
instantly fixed upon her as a girl certain to attract his notice; and as 
I thought of her appearance and manner a strong suspicion’ began to 
creep over me that it was highly probable she might turn out to be 
fully his match, in his own particular line. 


Cuapter III. 


I was not wrong in my impression, at least as far as Berrington was 
concerned. A day or two after he came to my quarters, soon after 
luncheon one afternoon. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon, Haddon *” he asked. 

“ Nothing in particular.” 

“Then come and ride with me.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To Hillington.” . 

“ Hillington,” I repeated. I had never heard the name. “Where 
is that ?” 
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“ About six miles from here. It is a small out of the way sort of 
village, where I want to make some inquiries.” 

We started for our ride. It never occurred to me to think what 
Berrington was after, until he turned down the lane which led to the 
gate of Mr. Fairleigh’s house. Then it flashed across me all of a 
sudden, and I pulled up. 

“ What are you after, Berrington ?” I asked. 

He laughed—a laughjI did not like. “You've begun to suspect, 
have you?” he asked. “Come along. I’m not going to imperil your 
character as a quiet-going man to-day. I only want to find outa 
little more about the yellow-haired divinity.” 

“Do you consider her a divinity ?” I asked. 

“ Any woman with mettle in her would seem a divinity contrasted 
with the washy set about here. I’ve seen women I admired a great 
deal more, but I don’t think I ever saw one who attracted me more; 
if you can understand the distinction.” 

Nemesis! from the moment he uttered that remark I felt certain 
I heard the halting step gaining upon him; and I determined, that 
though I would have nothing to do with his proceedings, I would 
watch the result. I gave him one warning, however, and I have 
often since felt glad I did. 

“Look here, Berrington,” I said, “I see what you are after. Now 
you are an uncommonly handsome fellow, and I should say about as 
dangerous a one to women as ever existed; but you take my advice. 
In jest, or in earnest,,let ‘ the yellow-haired ladye’ alone.” 

“Why ?” 

“You'll get the worst of it, if you don’t.” 

A look crossed his face, half smile, half sneer, giving it an expres- 
sion I can only call diabolical. If I had ever had any doubt about 
his being, at heart, as bad as he had been represented to me, it would 
have vanished then. He was evidently about to make some retort, 
and, I believe, from the look on his face it was something which could 
not have been written down, but he checked it. Whatever his im- 
morality might be, it was not on his tongue. In all the time I knew 
him I never heard him make a loose remark. 

“T doubt it,” was all he said. 

“Very well. I have warned you. We shall see.” 

We soon reached a retired little village, and then Berrington 
coolly remarked : 

“Now, my dear Haddon, what I wanted you for was to hold my 
horse, while I go and have a little chat with the od woman who 
keeps the post-office, and, perhaps, inspect the clurch. I’m fond, as 
you know, of ecclesiastical architecture. I hope it won’t bore you, 
but you see it didn’t suit me to bring a servant.” 

He dismounted as he spoke, and, giving me | is bridle, walked into 
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the little shop, which was post-office and everything else, leaving me 
to my own reflections. I did not quite like being dragged into the 
business in this way, but having gone so far I determined to carry it 
through, for that day, at least. 

Berrington stayed a long time in the post-office, and I was growing 
rapidly very tired, when I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs ap- 
proaching, and, in another moment, Miss Fairleigh herself appeared, 
attended, this time, by a groom. I don’t think she recognised me, 
for she had almost passed, with a careless look at the horses, when 
again I saw that peculiar gleam cross her face, which gave it such a 
cruel look, and she suddenly pulled up. 

“Hold my horse a moment, Robert,” she said; “I want to ask 
about a letter.” 

She was off her horse before her servant had time to dismount, and 
passing me, still without the slightest sign of recognition, she entered 
the post-oftice. 

She must have stayed there atout ten minutes, and when she came 
out she was laughing and talking merrily to Berrington. 

“You see I am properly attended to-day,” she said. “If I had 
only been the same last Thursday, you would have been saved many 
scratches, I am sure.” 

“T did get somewhat scratched,” he replied. “ but I did not find it 
out till afterwards. Will you allow me the pleasure of putting you 
on your horse ?” 

“Thank you;” and placing her foot—a remarkably beautiful 
one—in his hand, she sprang lightly into her saddle, and rode 
away. 

“Thank you, my dear fellow,” Berrington said, as he mounted. 
“T hope I haven’t tired out your patience. You've no idea how put 
about I was when she came in, to find an excuse for being there. 
However, I’ve managed it very cleverly, I think.” 

He said no more, and I asked no questions. I had no intention of 
being anything more in the affair than a passive spectator. I fancied 
however, from the expression of his face, he was well enough satisfied 
with his afternoon’s work. 

I heard no more of the matter for nearly a fortnight. I only knew 
that Berrington was out a great deal by himself, generally on horse- 
back; but what manceuvres he was executing I had not the most 
remote idea, until, at last, one day, Fitzgerald came to my quarters 
in a great state of excitement. 

“Oh! I say, Haddon, here’s such a lark!” 

» “ What’s up now ?” 

“ Berrington’s going in for ‘the yellow-haired ladye’ in right good 
earnest.” 

“How do you mean ?” 
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“Why, he’s positively going to risk his character as a horseman, in 
order to improve his acquaintance.” 

“ What do you mean, Fitzgerald ?” 

“Qh, it’s an awful joke! I’ve suspected, ever since we met her 
that day, he was after her, and it’s my firm belief he has been riding 
about and trying to meet her, and can’t get any encouragement; but 
he’s so confoundedly close, there’s no getting anything out of him. 
However, at last, he’s been obliged to come to me for help. And this 
is the way of it. You know what a devil that black mare of his is? 
Well, we are to go out riding together, and go past the dove’s nest. 
Then Berrington is going to pick a quarrel with the mare, and 
actually allow himself to be thrown, and get such a shaking he'll 
have to go in there, and wait while I go in search of some conveyance 
to take him back to barracks. It aint half a bad idea, is it? ButI 
say, Haddon, Berrington must be very far gone, before he submits to 
the ignominy of being spilt, in order to further his views.” 

“Is the idea his, or yours, Fitzgerald?” I asked. 

“Oh his, entirely. I’m second fiddle altogether.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” I said. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because it’s a mad scheme.” 

“T think it’s an awfully good one.” 

“T daresay you do, but I don’t; and I warn you I shall do my 
best to dissuade Berrington from attempting it.” 

“You won't find that easy, I can tell you,” was Fitzgerald’s 
answer. 

He was right. Berrington was not to be moved from his deter- 
mination, and, by his manner, I judged Fitzgerald was right; that 
he was piqued, and determined to carry the thing out in right good 
earnest. In vain I represented the danger of picking a quarrel with 
such a vicious brute as his black mare. Splendid horseman though 
he was, he could hardly tell where it might land him. 

“Tt’s no use your preaching prudence, you old muff!” he said at 
last. “I tell you I will do it. I’m not going to be foiled by a 
woman.” 

He was piqued, there was no question of it, and it was useless to 
remonstrate. But so convinced did I feel of the danger, that I re- 
solved not to be out of the way the afternoon the design was to be 
carried into effect. 

“Hang it, Haddon!” Fitzgerald said, when I told him of my 
resolution, ‘I wish you wouldn’t be so deadly serious over it, you'll 
make me as nervous as a cat. Why Berrington has thrown himself 
off scores of times; he’ll be sure to get safe out of it.” 

“We shall see,” was all my answer. 

The next afternoon they set out. I don’t think I ever saw Ber- 
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rington looking handsomer, but it struck me, as they rode out of the 
barrack-square, that his mare did not look as if she was by any 
means in a humour to be trifled with. Almost involuntarily I looked 
up surgical instruments, and things of a like nature, and then sat 
down to read, determining not to leave my quarters for a moment, 
until Fitzgerald returned. 

About two hours after they set out I heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs approaching, and started up. If all had turned out as they 
intended, Fitzgerald would not be riding at that pace. He dashed at 
full gallop into the square, and was in my quarters in a moment, as 
white as a sheet. 

“Quick, Haddon!” he said. ‘ My dogcart will be out in a moment. 
You were right. Berrington has come to awful grief.” 

“ What sort of injury *” 

“Smashed his right leg all to nothing, I'm afraid. He’s got into 
that house with a vengeance, and there he'll have to stay.” 

I hastily collected all I required, and then, as we drove rapidly 
towards the scene of the accident, Fitzgerald told me what had 
happened. 

It seemed the mare had resented violently her master’s attempts to 
pick a quarrel, and, in the end, Berrington, unable to make her do 
what he wanted, had lost his temper; the quarrel had become a real 
one, and at last the mare, plunging violently, had lost her footing, 
and came violently down on her side on a heap of stones, crushing 
Berrington’s leg under her. It sounded as nasty an accident as I 
ever heard of, and my mind misgave me as to the probable consequences 
to him. 

“The comedy has turned into a tragedy, with a vengeance,” Fitzgerald 
said. “I wish I’d taken your advice, and had nothing to do with it.” 

We turned in at the gate almost as he spoke. It was a very pretty 
place, though I did not notice that at the moment; a govud-sized, 
comfortable house, with a garden, remarkably well laid out, and kept 
in splendid order. 

A nondescript sort of person, who might have been either a house- 
keeper or companion, met us in the hall, and led the way to a room 
on the ground-floor, saying : 

“We've had a bed brought in here, sir; and we'll soon fit the 
room up properly. Miss Fairleigh thought Captain Berrington had 
better be kept on the ground-floor. 

“Then Miss Fairleigh is a lady who thinks to remarkably good 
purpose,” I mentally ejaculated, as I entered the room. 

Poor Berrington was lying on the bed. He tried to smile as I 
entered, but it was a feeble attempt. He was evidently suffering 
horribly, and looked a sad contrast to what he had been when he 
rode out of the barrack square so few hours before. 
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I proceeded to an immediate examination of the extent of the 
injuries. His thigh was fractured, but, by some miracle, it had saved 
being compound. Below the knee his leg was terribly cut and bruised, 
but no bone was broken. Still, he had lost a great deal of blood, and 
received a tremendous shock. It could not fail to be, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, a long time before he could be moved 
safely, and I began to think the halting goddess was very near at 
hand. 

He bore the setting of the leg, and all the dressings, like a Spartan. 
He was a plucky fellow, whatever he might be. But he was so utterly 
exhausted that I determined I would not leave him that night—which 
intention I expressed to the housekeeper, at the same time despatch- 
ing Fitzgerald in search of various things which would, I thought, be 
required. The housekeeper in the meanwhile disappeared, but soon 
after Fitzgerald was gone she re-entered the room. 


“Can you leave Captain Berrington for a few moments, sir ?” she 
asked. 


“ Certainly.” 

“Then Miss Fairleigh would be glad to speak to you.” 

“He must not be left alone, though,” I said. 

“Qh no, sir. Ill just show you to the drawing-room, and then 
I'll stay here myself until you return.” 


I followed her across the hall, and, opening a door nearly opposite, 
she ushered me into the presence of “ the yellow-haired ladye.” 


Cuarter LY. 


Miss FarriercH was standing by a table, evidently expecting my 
entrance. I think, as a general rule, if there is anything remarkable 
about a woman it shows more strongly when she is on horseback than 
at any other time. In this instance it certainly was not so. Miss 
Fairleigh’s strong individuality was more distinctly visible in a drawing- 
room than when riding. Her hair was rather more elaborately dressed, 
and its wonderful colour and marvellous quantity more conspicuous 
in consequence ; it was slightly crimped, and the effect of the lights 
and shades upon it defies all description. Her face left upon me the 
same impression it had done the first time I saw it: it was irresistibly 
attractive, and yet with an attraction which was in some measure 
repellent. I noticed then, for the first time, that her eyes were 
yellow, as well as her hair. I don’t mean to say they were the same 
colour, but they were the yellowest hazel eyes I ever saw. She was 
in slight mourning, and was faultlessly though plainly dressed. 

“This is a terrible accident,” she said, the moment I entered. “I 
wanted so much to see you, that I might know your opinion of 
Captain Berrington. I fear he is dreadfully injured ?” 
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“He has got off almost better than I hoped when I first heard 
what had happened; still, the injury is very serious, and I fear, 
Miss Fairleigh, it will be a long time before he can be safely 
moved.” 

“So I should imagine. But I hope you don’t feel any uneasiness 
‘on that account. It is a long distance for you, certainly; but rest 
assured nothing shall be spared that can contribute to Captain Ber- 
rington’s comfort and advantage.” 

“T was not thinking of that, but of you. I fear this is rather an 
awkward position of affairs for you.” 

“Oh dear no,” she said, with rather a strange smile; “I am for- 
tunate in having such a duenna as Mrs. Marshall—our housekeeper. 
She will, of course, look after Captain Berrington entirely. You must 
think only of him. And, indeed, I feel we owe him every reparation 
in our power. But for the carelessness of one of our men that heap 
of stones would not have been left in the lane. There was only one 
thing I was going to ask you: can you send a really competent nurse 
to take charge of Captain Berrington ?” 

“Certainly ; I will make a point of finding one to-morrow.” 

* “Thank you; I shall be glad. Not but that we would willingly 
take any trouble; but, you see, I cannot quite undertake to nurse him 
myself, and it would be rather too much for Marshall unaided.” 

During all this colloquy I had been wondering where on earth 
Mr. Fuirleigh could be, and deciding that he must certainly be away 
from home. After a momeut’s pause, however, Miss Fairleigh spoke 
again : 

“You must wonder to find me so entirely alone here,” she said ; 
“but [ must tell you my father is quite an invalid—in some measure 
a mental one. Since my mother’s death, about three years since, he 
has sunk into a morbid state, which makes him so averse to seeing a 
strange face that he has shut himself up entirely. In fact, the great 
inducement to him to take this house was there being a small suite of 
rooms at the back, entirely shut off from the rest of the house, opening 
into a little private garden. He is passionately fond of gardening, 
and there he spends his whole time, never seeing a soul save Marshall 
and myself. You will never see him. In fact, he will not know 
Captain Berrington is in the house.” 

“Then Heaven grant you may be well able to take care of yourself !” 
I thought. Then I added aloud: 

“T fear, in spite of your good-natured assurances to the contrary, 
all this must make the accident peculiarly inconvenient to you.” 

“Not in the least. But now I must not keep you longer from 
your patient. Marshall tells me you intend remaining here to-night ?” 

“Yes; I should not like to leave him at present.” 

“Tam very glad you do not mean todo so. But you will venture, 
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I hope, to leave him for a short time while you dine. Dinner will be 
ready in half an hour.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind.” 

“T will send to you when dinner is ready. And you will let the 
housekeeper know what you wish Captain Berrington to have. If 
there is anything required which is not in the house, you have only 
to speak, and the groom will go off instantly on horseback.” 

Truly the “ yellow-haired ladye” did things in a regal manner. 
I returned to Berrington’s room, issued my orders, and in half an hour 
was dining ¢éte-a-téte with my hostess. 

“ How strangely things do come to pass, don’t they ?” she said, as 
we took our places at table. “If you and I had each been told this 
morning that we should dine together this evening, I wonder which 
would have been most astonished ?” 

“T think you would,” I incautiously remarked. 

“ Would you not have been surprised ?” 

I sawI had blundered. I could not exactly admit how much I 
knew of the cause of the accident. She looked straight at me, with a 
quiet, questioning look, and I knew I had coloured. 

“ I—I——Well, I meant that I knew Captain Berrington intended 
riding in this direction to-day, and I have always feared that black 
mare of his would bring him to grief some day.” 

“Oh!” 

It was all she said in answer, but I saw that peculiar gleam I had 
noticed before pass over her face. 

“You will excuse me, I know,” I said, rising the moment dinner 
Was over. 

She made a slight motion of assent. “You know where the draw- 
ing-room is,” she said; “ you will find me there if you wish to see 
me. I shall depend upon your letting Marshall know of anything 
you would like to have.” 

So we parted, and I saw her no more that night. The next morn- 
ing I succeeded in securing an efficient nurse, and left everything in 
train for Berrington. And truly he could not have been in better 
quarters, as far as his bodily comfort was concerned. 

A great deal of my time for many a long day after that was spent 
at Witham Lodge. Poor Berrington was in considerable danger for 
some days, and even after I could truly say he was beginning to 
mend, he needed constant watching. I naturally saw a great deal of 
Miss Fairleigh, and soon discovered that she was very clever, and 
highly accomplished. But she was incomprehensible. I could not 
say I liked her. Yet I believe I thought more about her than I had 
ever done about a woman in my life. 

She was always most particular in her inquiries after Berrington ; 
but, until a month after the accident, I fancied that had been the 
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limit of her attentions. Then I was undeceived. I did not gene- 
rally see him until after luncheon; but one morning I happened to 
go over early, and was sitting talking to him, when the door quietly 
opened, and Miss Fairleigh herself entered, carrying a basket of mag- 
nificent hot-house flowers. She started at seeing me, and coloured. 

“Oh, Dr. Haddon! I beg your pardon,” she said. “I did not 
know you were here. I thought it was to Marshall Captain Ber- 
rington was speaking.” 

“ Pray don’t go,” I said. ‘ My professional duties are all over. I 
was merely chatting to my patient.” 

She still hesitated. Then she said, “One moment—I will just call 
Marshall to take away those flowers ; they look rather faded.” 

She summoned the housekeeper, and kept her in the room while 
she arranged her flowers, talking calmly to Berrington and me as she 
did so. Then, as she left the room, I saw her give a quick glance 
round, as if to see that everything was right. I had been furtively 
watching Berrington. I saw his eye brighten and his colour deepen 
as she entered, and I don’t think he ever took his eyes off her for a 
moment while she stayed. 

“Isn’t she a splendid creature?” he said, when we were alone. “I 
never saw a woman the least like her.” 

“Nor I.” 

“She comes to see me every morning,” he said, “just once. Then 
I don’t see her again till the next morning.” 

I saw it all, and in spite of all I knew I felt sorry for him. Had 
he been strong and well I should only have smiled to see the stone he 
had set rolling recoiling upon himself. But, heartless profligate 
though I knew him to be, he was lying there, before me weak and 
helpless as an infant, and terribly worn and wasted with all the 
suffering he had endured. Under such circumstances it is hard to 
preserve even a righteous indignation. His hour was come. The 
passions which I had always suspected were lurking somewhere had 
come to life. He had been first attracted, then piqued, now he loved 
in right good earnest. It might not be such a love as would have 
grown up in the breast of a good man, but it was such an one as 
would bring an awful vengeance on his head for all his sins, if it was 
unrequited, and I misdoubted Ida Fairleigh most entirely. 

Once fairly on the road to recovery, Berrington improved steadily. 
Before very long he was able to sit up for a few hours every day, and 
then, in a little time, to be wheeled into the drawing-room, to bask in 
the sunshine of Miss Fairleigh’s kind and gentle attentions. Dearly 
as he had paid for his rash exploit, I do not believe he repented for a 
single moment, having made the attempt. She was very kind, was it 
eruelly kind? I was there a great deal, but I could not come toa 
decision. I floundered about among three alternatives: she was 
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either blind, which I could not believe—returned the passion, which 
I did not believe—or was playing him, as he had played many 
another, which I did not like te believe. I began to turn my 
thoughts to getting Berrington away as soon as possible ; knowing, as 
1 did, that his love had grown up in those hours of pain and 
weariness, when generally the best side of a man’s nature gets upper- 
most, I could not rejoice in the thought of vengeance falling upon him. 

I told him one day I thought he could quite safely return to his 
quarters. He made no answer; but the following day, when I went 
over, Miss Fairleigh herself introduced the subject. 

“You and I are at issue now, Dr. Haddon,”;she said, “on the 
subject of your patient.” 

“ How so ?” 

‘Captain Berrington tells me you have been urging'‘him to return 
to barracks, and I am sure it is bad advice.” 

“T think he is quite equal now to being moved,’ I replied. “Iam 
sure you will lend your low pony carriage, and in that he could go 
quite well.” 

“But I am sure he is much better here. He sees his friends quite 
often enough to prevent his being dull; and while he is still so much 
of an invalid I am certain it must be better for him to be here, where 
he is quiet, and can crawl into the garden when he likes, or go for a 
drive in my pony carriage, than to be shut up in your dingy dreary 
barracks.” 

Berrington was watching her as she spoke with eager hungry 
eyes. There was no cold steel about them then. She was calm and 
smiling as ever, but I fancied the smile was a thought malignant; 
and I answered very gravely : 

“T admit, Miss Fairleigh, all the advantages you describe. Still I 
think it will be better for Captain Berrington to return to barracks— 
and safer.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Isn't he a horrible tyrant, Captain 
Berrington ?” she asked. 

“Horrid! but I swear I won't be ruled by him. Come, Haddon, 
you can’t say I’m fit for duty yet, so you’ve no right to put on the 
screw, and force me back into barracks; and I declare I won't go if 
Miss Fairleigh will let me stay a little longer.” 

“Just as long as you feel inclined to remain, Captain Berrington,” 
she said. “You know I lay the blame of your accident on our 
gardener’s carelessness, and you do not know what a consolation it 
has been to me to be able to make you the only reparation in our 
power.” 

There was no use in interfering, so I mounted my horse and rode 
home, leaving Berrington to his fate; and wondering if he now ever 
thought of that unhappy girl in the lunatic asylum. 


? 
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CHapter V. 


Ar last Berrington was obliged, for very decency’s sake, to leave 
Witham Lodge, and return to barracks; having, in truth, out-stayed 
every possible excuse for remaining there, but without Miss Fairleigh 
showing the least sign of a wish he would go. I had been very little 
there during the last few weeks of his stay. He was not in a con- 
dition to need my care, and I had no wish to be in any way mixed up 
with whatever might be impending. I heard enough of the subject, 
however. Every man in the regiment knew that Berrington was 
winged at last, and there was much laughter and many bets over it. 
None of them, save myself, knew his real character I believe ; but he 
had the name of being rather a lady-killer. 

He was a changed man when he returned, and he altered more and 
more as time passed. He was moody, irritable, restless; for ever 
riding over, on one excuse or other, to Witham Lodge, and returning 
sometimes in the wildest spirits, sometimes plunged in the deepest 
despondency. ‘To the dregs was he quafling the cup he had so often 
filled for others. I was at the house sometimes, and saw at last, 
clearly enough, what was going on. Ida Fairleigh was playing him 
just as he had played many a hapless girl in his day, and she was 
doing it with a skill bad enough in a man, but in a woman almost too 
horrible to contemplate—raising his hopes to the highest pitch one 
day, only to sweep them all away the next, with maddening coldness. 
And what could be her motive? She intended to torture him, and to 
torture him to the utmost of her ability, there could be no question 
about that. Yet she was no mere vain coquette, delighting in show- 
ing her power. She would not act as she was acting without some 
object, but what that object could be was an inscrutable mystery. 

This state of things lasted for about three months, and during that 
time I believe a full vengeance was poured upon Berrington’s head for 
all his sins. He had almost better have shared the fate of the un- 
happy victim whose reason his cruelty had overturned, than have 
lived the life he did, consumed by a maddening, hopeless passion for a 
woman whose power over him was only equalled by her skill in 
torturing him. I almost thought at times of remonstrating with 
her, but it was a difficult case in which to interfere, especially where 
such a woman as Ida Fairleigh was concerned. Neither did I know 
exactly how the case stood, though I did know that Berrington had 
declared his love, and been put off with an evasive answer. 

At last I saw a change come over Berrington. He began to wear a 
fixed, dogged sort of look, which made me suspect he had taken some 
resolution. The subject had long ceased to be mentioned. The name 
of the “yellow-haired ladye” was never heard in the barracks, at 
least openly. It was clear enough it was no subject for joking. More 
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than once I had heard the opinion, privately expressed, that Berrington 
would be in a lunatic asylum before long if things did not change. 

One morning, soon after I noticed the change in Berrington, I 
received a note from Miss Fairleigh, saying she wished to see me, and 
asking whether, if I was not engaged, 1 would lunch at Witham Lodge 
the next afternoon. I had just despatched a note of acceptance, when 
Fitzgerald came to my quarters, and, rather to my surprise, I found 
he had received an exactly similar document. 

“ What on earth can it mean?” I asked. 

“ Don’t you see, my dear fellow?” Fitzgerald gravely replied. “She 
wants to speak to you; probably to ask you to prescribe for some 
rheumatic old pensioner, and knowing the exceeding looseness of 
your general conduct, she has invited a steady, quiet fellow like me to 
come too, on the score of propriety. She is a remarkably sensible 
young person, I must say.” 

If she had asked me to come alone, I could have fancied she in- 
tended speaking to me about Berrington, but her including Fitzgerald 
in the invitation puzzled me not a little. We were the two of whom 
she had seen the most, and she treated us both in a very easy, friendly 
manner. Still it seemed a strange request. 

I watched Berrington that night at mess with some anxiety. He 
looked terriblythaggard, and he drank deeper than I had ever seen 
him drink before. He was in general a temperate man, as far as wine 
was concerned; but I had often feared, of late, to what he might be 
driven. And,as I marked the effect upon him, as he swallowed glass 
after glass,'the deadly gleam in his eye, and the hectic spot on each 
cheek, I resolved Ijwould hold back no longer, but would either seize 
or make an opportunity for speaking to Miss Fairleigh about him, and 
warn her what would be the probable results of her continuing her 
present line’of conduct; regardless of what vials of wrath might be 
poured upon“my defenceless head as the reward of my interference. 

The moment Fitzgerald and I entered Miss Fairleigh’s presence the 
next day, I detected that, as he would have expressed it, “something 
was up.” There was a certain amount of suppressed excitement in 
her manner, not usual with her, and a sort of gleam of triumph in her 
eyes. I thought, too, she was dressed with peculiar care, and her hair 
arranged in the way most calculated to show its marvellous colour and 
enormous profusion. 

She chatted quietly enough until after luncheon. Then she suggested 
coffee in the “little drawing-room.” This was a tiny room, little more 
than a deep recess, divided only by curtains from the drawing-room, 
with a large bow-window opening into the garden. 

“How you two must be wondering,” she said, with a laugh as she 
sipped her coffee, “at my strange request! What a pity you are not 
parsons, instead of soldiers! Then each would have come flying in 
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haste to receive a confession, to find his hopes ruthlessly destroyed by 
the presence of a rival. Now what do you think I sent for you for ?” 

Neither feeling disposed to suggest Fitzgerald’s hypothesis, we both 
sat looking, I fancy, rather foolish. She laughed merrily, then added, 
more gravely : 

“Tt’s a strange thing I’ve done, but I could not compass the purpose 
of years by any other means, and it does not matter to me what any- 
one thinks. The fact is, I am in a little difficulty. I am forced to 
accord an interview, this afternoon, on a matter of business, to which 
I could hardly demand a witness, and yet which I wish should not be 
entirely private. So I mean to hold it in the drawing-room, where 
every word will be audible to you. When you have heard what passes, 
you will better understand my reasons for acting in a way that must 
seem strange.” 

I don’t think either Fitzgerald or I quite liked the position, but 

what could we say ? It was unpleasantly like eaves-dropping, certainly. 
Still, there might be many interviews, particularly of a business 
character, in which she was justified in acting as she did, if she chose ; 
and it was awkward to assume she was asking us to do anything 
unfair. ' 
She started up, almost as she spoke, as if her ear had caught some 
sound ; and only saying, “I will call you to appear, if I wish it!” she 
passed between the curtains; and in another moment we heard the 
drawing-room door open, and the servant announce 

“Captain Berrington.” 

Fitzgerald and I looked at one another in blank astonishment ; too 
confused to think what was the right course to follow, until it was too 
late to do anything save remain silent and unwilling listeners to the 
most extraordinary interview it were possible to conceive. Never shall 
I forget it. Every word seems stamped indelibly on my memory. 

“Tda!” Berrington exclaimed, in a low impassioned tone, the moment 
the servant had closed the door,—“ dear Ida !” 

“Captain Berrington,” she replied, in a cold calm tone, “I never 
gave you permission to use my Christian name.” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“What I say. I should have thought my meaning was sufficiently 
clear.” 

“But you have granted the interview, and I asked for it only if you 
would give me hope.” 

“You did; I am perfectly aware of that fact. You were good enough 
to state, in your note, the exact manner in which you wished me to 
act. It was very kind of you to arrange it all so charmingly, but, 
under the circumstances, I prefer keeping such arrangements in my 
own hands. I merely granted the interview because I wished to 
speak to you.” 
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“Woman!” he said, in a low hoarse tone; “have you no mercy, 
no pity? What does this mean ?” 

This was too bad. Fitzgerald started up, with an angry flush on 
his face, and was about to speak, but I prevented him. “ We must go 
through with it now,” I whispered ; “there’s no escape.” 

He saw it was so. The window, whether by design or accident I 
know not, was so filled with flowers, there was no possibility of escaping 
that way; and the conversation had been carried too far to let us 
interrupt it. Fitzgerald sat down again, gnawing his lip with angry 
vexation. 

“You will understand it all presently,” was Miss Fairleigh’s answer. 
Then, in a softened tone, she asked: “Do you love me very much ?” 

“Love you! Oh, Ida!” 

And he poured forth a torrent of broken, impassioned words. I 
could not see, but I could feel how she looked—cold, stately, statuesque. 
It might even be smiling upon him—that cruel smile! 

“T thought you did,” she said. “I intended you should.” 

“Then you do love me? Ida, why do you torture me in this cruel 
way ?” 

“Stay a moment; you rush at conclusions. How much do you 
love me ?” 

“How much? How can I answer such a question ?” 

“Do you think you love me as much as the numerous unhappy girls 
you have allured with your heartless protestations have loved you ?” 

I heard the start he gave. 

“Ah! that touches you, does it? Then I will ask you another 
question. Do you love me as much as Lucy Herbert loved you ?” 

“Good God !” 

There was a short silence. Then she spoke again. 

“Docs the truth begin to dawn upon you? Then listen. Lucy 
Herbert was my cousin, and as dear to me as a sister. You little 
dreamed that, did you, when you marked me as your victim? Do you 
know where she is now? Ido. And I swore I would revenge her 
wrongs, if ever I had the chance. I recognised you the moment I saw 
you, from a likeness of you in her possession, and I saw through all 
your wiles. Would you have tried another mock marriage? I daresay 
you are an adept at arranging them. I have kept my vow. Poor 
Lucy is avenged! Your mad passion will be, to your low nature, 
what ler true, deep love was to her pure, gentle one! You thought, 
with your handsome face and winning ways, to snare me, and you are 
caught in your own trap at last. Now you will know what some of 
your victims have suffered. In conclusion, I can only say that there 
is not on this earth a human being whom | despise and detest as I do 
you. I rejoice in your shame and humiliation, and, still more, in the 
fact that it has witnesses.” 
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I heard her dress rustle with the last words, as if she were moving, 
and in another moment she had touched the cord—the curtains ran 
lightly back—and we were in Berrington’s presence. 

He glanced at us for a moment. Then the whole depth of the 
humiliation she had inflicted on him seemed to open before him ; he 
looked at her with an expression I cannot recall now without a shudder, 
and, with a muttered oath, turned and left the room. 

She watched him with a triumphant look. “She is avenged!” she 
muttered. 

“ Cruelly, but wrongfully avenged, Miss Fairleigh!” I said, sternly. 
“What right have you to seek vengeance by means of deceit and 
perfidy ?” 

“You don’t know,” she said. 

“Yes, Ido. I know the whole story.” 

“And you defend him ?” 

“No. I condemn you.” . 

She laughed. “Revenge is sweet,” she said. “The next time I 
go to see poor Lucy I shall not come away with such a burning pain 
at my heart.” 

I looked steadily at her as she spoke, and then I understood 
better her strange, unwomanly conduct. There was a sort of gleam 
in her eyes, which boded ill for her own fate in future. I am 
not sure that then the passion for revenge had not almost reached a 
madness. 

“ Well,” I said, “ you can hardly expect either Fitzgerald or myself 
to thank you for the part you have entrapped us into playing in this 
drama. Sv you will excuse us if we wish you good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon,” she replied, with a haughty inclination of her 
head. Both words and gesture said, as plainly as they could say it, 
“You have served my purpose, you may go.” 

I never saw her again. 


? 


Cuapter VI. 


Tw no small anxiety as to the result of Miss Fairleigh’s vengeance, we 
drove back to the barracks. I told Fitzgerald the whole story. 

“ He'll have to leave the regiment,” he said. “She'll let it out 
right and left, for the sake of vengeance, and it will be sure to reach the 
colonel’s ears. But what a fiend she is !” 

I hardly heard his words. My mind was filled with a terrible 
dread of what might be the end of the drama. 

I was going in search of Berrington, when I met his servant. 

“Qh please, sir! will you come to Captain Berrington. He’s come 
in, looking awfully bad, and I really don’t think he’s quite right about 
his head. He’s been drinking terribly hard the last few weeks, sir,” 
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the man added, in a lower tone. Berrington was a good master, and 
the man was fond of him. 

I went instantly to his quarters. He was lying on a sofa, perfectly 
quiet, almost stunned, it seemed to me. His face was sullen, and - 
heavy. He deserved his fate; I said to myself as I stood beside 
him, and yet I could not but pity him. I don’t think I ever saw suf- 
fering so indelibly stamped upon a human face. 

I could get nothing out of him, so at last I left him ; charging his 
servant to keep near at hand, and let me know, the first thing the 
following morning, how his master had passed the night. 

I was roused the next morning, soon after six, by a knock, and the 
man entered, with an anxious face. 

“T wish you'd come, sir,” he said. “I don’t like the way Captain 
Berrington’s going on.” 

“ What is he doing ?” 

“ He’s done nothing, sir, the best part of the night, but walk up and 
down his room ; and once or twice I heard him sobbing like a baby. 
There’s something awfully wrong, sir, ’m sure. He seems to me just 
mad with pain, and I'm really afraid what he may do.” 

“Very well ; go back to your master. I will come in five minutes.” 

T hastily dressed, and proceeded to Berrington’s quarters, determined 
to put in force the power which, as surgeon of the regiment, I pos- 
sessed, if I found him insensible to all reasoning. 

A useless resolution. As I ascended the stairs his servant came out 
of the sitting-room to meet me, and at the moment a pistol-shot rang 
through the building. We made a rush at Berrington’s bedroom door. 
It was not fastened, and we were in his room in a moment. ‘Too late, 
however. He had fired with the barrel of the pistol in his mouth, and 
was lying on the floor with it beside him. 

We laid him on the bed. I never saw him look so handsome; and 
yet I thought it seemed as if, in less than twenty-four hours, he had 
shrunk to half his former size. 

It was the most perfectly merited piece of retributive justice I ever 
came across. How great soever his sins had been, I believe, in the 
wretchedness of those months of passion and suspense, and the culmi- 
nating agony of those few hours, they were dearly paid for. Yet I 
think I should have acknowledged, more readily, he deserved his fate, 
if vengeance had fallen upon him in a different way. It might, 
perhaps, have been that, in his hours of pain and weakness, Ida 
Fairleigh might have revenyed the wrongs of her sex by a purer and 
holier method. She must havo heard what happened. I don’t know 
what she thought. But I do know that, if called upon to decide, I 
should have found it hard to choose whether I would rather stand in 
Berrington’s place, or in her own. 
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The Battle of Legnano, A.D. 1176. 


By SIR EDWARD CREASY. 


“ Tue Phoenix is a fable; but the resurrection of a people may be a 
reality.” So in our own time wrote Guerazzo, one of those fervid 
Italian patriots, whom it was the fashion to listen to with praises for 
their eloquence, and with a secret smile at their visionary enthusiasm. 
Such, indeed, has been the manner, in which the world has regarded 
aspirations for the independence and the greatness of Italy, from the 
days of Rienzi and Petrarch down to those of Alfieri, Carlo Botta, 
and Monti. But now, before our own eyes, those aspirations have 
been accomplished. ‘The vision of four centuries has become a reality. 
There is a free and united Italy, complete in her independence and in 
her integrity; save that her old capital has not yet become her 
heart’s core. But we know that this consummation can be no longer 
delayed. Even in this present month is ending the monstrous 
anomaly of Rome isolated in sacerdotal servitude under French 
patronage, while all else. from the Alps to Tarentum, is self-governed 
and free. Certainly, before a few months, probably before a few 
weeks, possibly before a few days have passed away, Rome and 
Romagna will be Italian and not Papal, so far at least as regards 
temporal dominion. 

Even while deprived of her true capital, and while the natural 
centre of her national life has been clogged by anile pontifical des- 
potism and foreign military force, the young kingdom of Italy has 
assumed and maintained a position of dignity and importance among 
the states of civilised Europe: If we predict for new Italy, when 
perfected and matured, a continuance and an increase of prosperity 
and power, we may do so on the authority not merely of enthusiasts and 
poets, who are apt “to mistake memories for hopes,” but on the 
reasonings and calculations furnished by one who detested “ Idéo- 
logues” of every kind ; and who was always most austerely practical 
when estimating the elements of political and military strength. 
This was the Emperor Napoleon—Napoleon I., as he has been 
termed during the last twenty years,—Napoleon, the Napoleon, as 
his name will be emphasized for ages to come. In the Memoirs 
dictated by him at St. Helena, the narrative of his campaigns in Italy 
is prefaced by clear and {ull descriptions of the geography of the scenes 
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of action: and, while giving those descriptions, the ex-Emperor entered 
into the question of how far Italy is naturally adapted for being the 
country of a strong united nation; and also on the question of which 
of her cities is best adapted for being made the capital of the whole 
country.* Napoleon points out that the great defect in the geogra- 
phical configuration of Italy consists in her length being too great in 
proportion to her breadth. This, in his judgment, has been a main 
cause of the calamities which she has endured, and of the subdivision 
of that beautiful country into a great number of weak states. He 
shows that a remedy for this evil may be found by Italy, if she 
devotes especial attention to her maritime resources, and makes 
herself a great naval power. In his deliberate opinion, notwith- 
standing the distinction that may be found between the north and 
south, Italy is essentially one sole nation. “The unity of manners, 
of language, of literature, must at some time—which sooner or later 
will arrive,—reunite finally all her inhabitants under one government.” 
A primary condition for the continued existence of that government 
will be that it shall become a maritime power, so as to maintain “its 
supremacy over the adjacent islands, and to defend its coasts.”t He 
adds in another passage the observation that—“No other part of 
Europe is situated in so advantageous a manner as the Italian 
peninsula for becoming a great maritime power.” He points out the 
large amount of the sea-board of Italy and her islands, among which 
he justly classes Corsica and Sardinia, as well as Sicily. He dilates 
on the excellence of her numerous hasten, among which he specifies 
Genoa, Spezia, Naples, Palermo, Tarentum, and Venice. Of these, 
Spezia ¢ should be her great war harbour for commanding the Ligurian 
seas; Tarentum for commanding Sicily, Greece, the Levant, and the 
coasts of Syria and Egypt.§ 

On the question of which city ought to be made the capital of the 
expected kingdom of united Italy, Napoleon considers the rival claims 
of Venice and of Rome, and decides in favour of the ancient Imperial 
city. He gives it as his opinion that “Rome is incontestably the 

* See, in Commentaires de Napoléon Premier, Tome i., p. 126 (Imperial 
edition of 1868) the sixth section of the “ Description d’Italie.” 

+ “L’Italie est une seule nation. L’unité de meurs, de langage, de 
littérature, doit, dans un avenir plus ou moins éloigné, réunir enfin ses 
habitans sous un seul gouvernement. Pour exister, la premitre condition 
de cette monarchie sera d’étre puissance maritime, afin de maintenir la 
suprématie sur ses isles et de défendre ses cdtes.”—Napoleon’s Commentaires, 
Tome i., p. 127. 

t “La Spezia est le plus beau port de universe: sa rade est méme 
supérieure 4 celle de Toulon: sa defense par terre et par mer est facile.”— 
Ibid, p. 130. 

§ “ Tarente est merveilleusement située pour dominer la Sicile, la Gréce, 
le Levant, et les cdtes d’Egypte, et de Syrie.”—Ibid. p. 131. 
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capital which ‘the’ Italians will one day choose.”* That “one day” 
will probably have arrived before the words, which I copy, meet the 
reader’s eye. 

The advantages, which Italy possesses for becoming a great mari- 
time power, have been greatly increased since the time when Napoleon 
wrote his Commentaries. The opening of the Suez Canal will soon 
cause the greater part of the commerce between the Far East and 
Europe to resume its ancient course up the Red Sea and across Egypt 
to the ports of the Mediterranean. The Italian Peninsula, which 
stretches down from the mass of the continent of Europe across the 
centre of the Mediterranean, has the best possible geographical 
position for becoming the chief depot of that commerce. Oriental 
trade was, in fact, the main source of the wealth and the naval renown 
of Venice, Genoa, and the other maritime Italian States of the Middle 
Ages, before the voyages, which the Portuguese made round the Cape 
of Good Hope to India. The old line of traffic across part of Egypt 
or Asia was necessarily a mixed system, in which land carriage as 
well as water carriage was employed. That mixed overland system 
of commerce could not compete with the line of traffic opened by the 
Portuguese, in which cargoes were taken by the sea and in the same 
vessels from one terminus of the whole journey to the other. The 
trade with the south-eastern parts of the world passed accordingly 
from the hands of Italian mariners and merchants to those of the 
adventurers of Lisbon, and subsequently to those of the Dutch and 
the English, who, after the Portuguese, applied themselves to com- 
mercial navigation round Africa to India. But now the old direct 
line is open by water from beginning to end. Merchant ships are 
already beginning to crowd along the Suez Canal to and from the 
chief ports, not only of the Indian and Chinese, but also of the 
Australian territories. A truly golden opportunity is offered to the 
new Italian kingdom for reviving commercial wealth and naval 
strength, in a degree tenfold greater than Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
ever possessed them in the days of their very palmiest splendour. 
Lesseps has restored what Vasco de Gama took away; and the 
Italians, if they are wise, will have most reason of all European 
nations, to hail with gratitude the results of the genius and per- 
severance of the great I'ranco-Ezyptian engineer. 

No sane man expects that the world will ever see again a con- 
quering and ambitiously aggressive Italy, such as she was, when the 
old Roman legions subdued and crushed all the once independent 
nations, whose homes were around or near to the coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. What we hope to behold, is an Italy with the 
civilisation, the wealth, the splendour in art and science, the agricul- 

* «Rome est, sans contredit, la capitale, que les Italiens choisiront un 
jour.”’—Napoleon’s Commentaires, Tome i., p. 129. 
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tural and commercial prosperity, which some of her States attained 
four centuries ago; and which, in the judgment of nearly the highest 
modern authority, have scarcely ever or anywhere been surpassed or 
even equalled.* We wish the peaceful glories of Medieval Italy to 
be restored, with the addition of a strong central government, beneath 
which her combined resources shall be secure against attacks from 
either Gaul or Germany, and which shall prevent the growth of the 
civil wars and dissensions, which were the bane of the Italian Repub- 
lics of the Middle Ages. Long as those free States have fallen, deeply 
as their populations have been down-trodden, it is still to them that 
the possibility of a great Modern Italy is due. They, during the 
centuries in which they flourished, exercised an influence on the 
progress of the human race which is imperishable. This brilliant 
period of Italian freedom commenced with the successful resistance 
which the Lombard free cities made to the arms of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, when they defeated him at Legnano in 1176. 
It closes with the capitulation of Florence to the army of the Emperor 
Charles V. in 1530. 

The recollections of it have been imperishable among the Italians, 
and have kept alive those qualities, which Byron pointed out as their 
national characteristics, when he wrote of them that “the man must 
be wilfully blind or ignorantly heedless, who is not struck with the 
extraordinary capacity of this people, or, if such a word is admissible, 


their capabilities, the rapidity of their conceptions, the fire of their 
genius, their sense of beauty; and amidst all the disadvantages of 
repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles, and the despair of ages, 
their still unquenched ‘longing after immortality, the immortality of 
independence. + 

This last-mentioned quality is even a better guerdon for the revival 
of their national greatness, than the unity of manners, language, and 


* “We doubt whether any country of Europe, our own excepted, has 
even at the present time, reached so high a point of wealth and civilization 
as some parts of Italy had attained four centuries ago.”—Macaulay’s 
‘Essay on Machiavelli.’ 

+ Sismondi thus epitomises the growth, the splendour, and the decline of 
the Free Italian Nation of the Middle Ages:—‘ Les dix premiers siécles 
qui s’écoulerent depuis le renversement de l’Empire d’occident, préparént, 
par la mélange des peuples barbares avec les peuples dégénérés de V’Italie 
la nation nouvelle qui devoit succéder aux Romains. Dans le douziéme 
siécle cette nation conquit sa liberté; elle en jouit dans le treiziéme et le 
quatorziéme en y joignant tous les triomphes des vertus, des talens, des arts, 
de la philosophie et du gotit; elle 1A laissa se corrompre dans le quinziéme, 
et elle perdit en méme temps son ancienne vigueur. Pres d’un demi-siécle 
d'une guerre effroyable détruisit alors sa prospérit¢, aneantit ses moyens 
de defense, et lui ravit enfin son indépendance.” 

{ This passage is near the end of the Dedication of the Fourth Canto of 
‘ Childe Harold.’ 
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literature, on which Napoleon relied, when he foretold the consolidation 
of Italy and her elevation to the rank of an important European 
power. And it was this same longing for independence which caused 
the first formation of the medieval Lombard and Tuscan common- 
wealths, and which inspired their glorious resistance to the fre- 
quent attempts made, by the German Emperors to reduce them to 
servitude. 

The cities of Northern Italy had emerged gradually, during the 
eleventh century, from the subjection, in which they had been held by 
Otho the Great, and his two imperial successors of the same name. 
The holy Roman Empire had fallen, after the death of Otho III., into 
confusion and comparative weakness. Its chiefs found full occupation 
in the wars and rebellions, that broke out northward of the Alps, and 
in their long-continued disputes with the Papacy. The Lombard 
cities were left generally to themselves; and, though they did not 
openly and avowedly renounce the sovereignty of the Emperor, they 
became, in practice, self-governed States. They chose their own 
magistrates; they raised and officered their own militia; they voted 
their own taxes; they administered their own revenue; they sent 
ambassadors to other States; they made treaties; they formed leagues, 
and waged wars, as they thought fit. One great object with them all 
was to get released from their liability to receive the Emperor and his 
troops within their walls when he visited Italy. So long as the 
Emperor retained, and from time to time exercised, the right of thus 
taking armed occupation, the citizens felt that they had no secure 
possession of their liberties. ‘They, in most cases, obtained charters or 
pledges, by which their titular sovereigns were bound to take up their 
abode, not within the city walls, but in palaces provided for them out- 
side the fortifications. The increase of population and of wealth in these 
civic commonwealths was rapid and continuous. They acquired full 
dominion over the territories near them; they subdued the feudal 
baronage; and they compelled the nobles to become members of the 
civic communities, and to reside for at least a specified part of the 
year within the walls. While the aristocracy was thus brought down 
to the middle-class level, much was done to raise the mass of the 
population to a better position, than was enjoyed by the lower orders 
in other parts of mediaeval Europe. Slavery and serfdom were prac- 
tically, though not formally, abolished by the Italian commonwealths, 
both within the towns, and among the rural populations of the cireum- 
jacent territories. The peasantry generally tilled the land on what is 
termed the Metayer system, under which the cultivator and the 
landowner divide the produce of the soil in agreed proportions. Within 
the towns manufactures flourished ; and the artizans, by whose skilled 
labour the wealth of the State was principally created, were ‘not only 
allowed to carry arms, but were carefully trained to the use of them ; 
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and they exercised all political rights, as freely and as fully as the 
greatest merchants and capitalists. Literature and the fine arts were 
cultivated by many, and were hououred by all. Public works of utility 
and ornament were undertaken and executed in a lofty and liberal 
spirit; such as at a later time was shown and nobly expressed by the 
people of Florence, who, when they determined to replace their old 
church of Santa Reparata with a new cathedral, ordered that the work 
should be executed with “supreme and free-handed magnificence.” 
The decree states that the utmost grandeur and beauty shall be aimed 
at, because 

“The most judicious in this city have pronounced the opinion, in 
public and in private conferences, that no work of the Commonwealth 
should be undertaken, unless the design be to make it correspond with 
a heart, which is of the greatest nature, because composed of the spirit 
of many citizens united together in one single wiill.”* 

The dark side of this brilliant picture of Italy in the days of her 
medizeval republics is well-known. Hallam has said, too truly, that 
“Their love of freedom was alloyed by that restless spirit, from which 
a democracy is seldom exempt, of tyrannising over weaker neigh- 
bours.”t The strong cities coerced the smaller, as Athens of old 
coerced her subject-allies. ‘The smaller sought safety, or more often 
revenge, by leaguing themselves with one strong city against another. 
Milan and Pavia were superior to all the other Lombard States in 
wealth and power. These two hated each other as rancorously as 
ancient Sparta, in the Peloponnesian War, hated Athens, or as old 
Rome, in Cato’s time, hated Carthage. Milan was conspicuous for 
her democratic zeal, and for her haughty repudiation of almost every 
remnant of the old Imperial supremacy. Pavia was ready to adopt 
the policy most opposed to that of her rival; and, when the attempt 
was made in the middle of the twelfth century to enforce the long 
dormant claims of the German Cesars over Italy, it was in Pavia 
that the Imperialists found their stanchest ally against her sister 
republics. 

Frederick, Duke of Suabia, surnamed Barbarossa, was elected by the 
Diet at Frankfort, in 1152, to be Cesar Augustus, Head of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Germans. During the reign of his feeble 
predecessor, Conrad III., Germany had suffered grievously by the 
dissensions and civil wars of her princes; and the electors were deter- 
mined that their common country should now have the benefit of a 
strong government. They chose, accordingly, the Duke of Suabia, 
then in the thirty-first year of his age, and already renowned not only 
for his personal valour and other accomplishments, but for his vigilant 

* Cicognari, Storia della Sculture, 11, 147, cited in the note to Mr. 
Norton’s translation of the Vita Nuova of Dante. 


t+ Hallam, 1, ‘ Middle Ages,’ 367. (Ed. 1868.) 
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strictness in administering justice, and repressing disorder. These 
were indeed the characteristics of the Emperor Frederick I. through- 
out his long reign. He also entertained the loftiest ideas of the 
Imperial dignity which he had acquired. He was resolved to assert 
and to exercise in reality the full powers, which Charlemagne and 
the Othos had wielded to the south as well as to the north of the 
Alps. He considered (and many of the jurists, who now devoted 
themselves with zeal and honour to the revived study of the Roman 
law, upheld his opinion) that the rights of the sovereign head of the 
Roman Empire could never be lost, or waived by desuetude. He 
believed himself to be, of right, absolute lord and master of Italy ; and 
as soon as he had established temporary tranquillity in Germany, he 
prepared for the effective restoration of the Imperial authority in the 
Peninsula. 

The Lombard cities, by their misconduct towards each other, gave 
Frederick specious reasons for interfering to check oppression, in 
addition to what he deemed the duty of vindicating the neglected 
majesty of the Empire. 

The Milanese had reduced the people of the little commonwealth of 
Lodi to a state of subjection. The Lodésans implored protection and 
justice from the Emperor. Frederick sent a letter to the Milanese, 
commanding them to restore the people of Lodi to their ancient rights. 
The Milanese received Frederick’s order with derision, and the Im- 
perial despatch was publicly torn in their assembly. Frederick, in 
1154, passed the Alps at the head of a powerful army; and he held 
a diet at Roncaglia, at which the deputies of all the Lombard cities, 
including Milan, attended and did homage. He was crowned with 
the iron crown of Lombardy at Pavia, and he then pressed forward 
upon Rome. Rome was at this time in the hands of a republican 
government, which was equally hostile to Pope and Emperor. Frede- 
rick crushed the Roman democrats, and was solemnly crowned 
Emperor by Pope Adrian. Disturbances in Germany made him 
recross the Alps, without pausing, on this occasion, to punish Milan ; 
but he returned in 1158, and laid siege to that city, which had given 
him further cause of offence since 1154. Milan was starved into 
capitulation. Frederick now enforced his Imperial sovereignty 
throughout Lombardy in the most stern and arbitrary manner. The 
Milanese again took up arms, were again besieged, and were again 
compelled by famine to surrender. Frederick now levelled the 
rebellious city with the ground, and ordered its inhabitants to be 
dispersed among the villages of their territory. Awe-struck at this 
terrible example of Barbarossa’s severity, the other Lombard states, 
that had formerly sided with Milan, now crouched submissively before 
the Emperor, while Pavia and the other old foes of Milan rejoiced 
over their enemy’s downfall. 
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But Italian freedom was not yet annihilated. As Shelley has 
beautifully written, 


“Its unwearied wings could fan 
The quenchless ashes of Milan ;” 


or, we may adopt the almost equally poetic words of Hallam, and say 
that “there still remained at the heart of Lombardy the strong prin- 
ciple of national liberty, imperishable among the perishable armies of 
her patriots, inconsumable in the conflagration of her cities.” The 
exiled and dispersed Milanese found shelter in the other Lombard 
States, even in the territories of those that had lately been hostile to 
Milan. The narrative which these refugees gave of their sufferings 
‘during the siege, of the profanation of holy places, and the demo- 
lition of architectural masterpieces by the besiegers, and of the 
oppressions practised on those, who, after the fall of their city, 
endeavoured to live as villagers in its territory, moved the compassion 
of every Italian who heard them. All, whether they professed Im- 
perialism or the politics most opposed to it, felt and resented the 
coarse arrogance, with which the barbarous warriors from the north 
treated all natives of the Italian Peninsula. We may judge what the 
demeanour of the Emperor himself to the subject population must have 
been, from an anecdote, which has been preserved, respecting his mode 
of punishing one of his own German nobles who had offended him while 
in Italy. Barbarossa made Gebhard live chained under his table, like a 
dog, for three days. A common sense of suffering and of shame led, by 
degrees, all the Lombard States, except Pavia, to unite in a second 
League against the German despot’s oppression. Fortunately for the 
confederates, Frederick was about this time involved in disputes with 
his great vassals northward of the Alps, and was thus prevented for 
several years from directing his full force against the malcontents in 
Italy. Even when he next appeared there at the head of an army, he 
was obliged to direct his march upon Rome, where both Pope and 
people were now hostile to him. He took the city ; but the occupa- 
pation of it proved fatal to his troops. The deadly effect of the 
autumnal climate of Rome upon Transalpines was never more signally 
manifested. So rapid and fatal was the spread of the pestilence, 
that the Emperor was obliged to retire from Rome almost without 
attendants. He made his way in disguise through parts of the North 
Italian territories, where he knew that he was bitterly and deservedly 
hated; and he returned to Germany as a baffled fugitive. 

The Venetians now allied themselves with the Lombard cities; and 
Pope Alexander became the patron of the League. Milan was re- 
built, and its brave citizens again gathered together in their restored 
and reorganised commonwealth. Pavia still adhered to the party of 
the Emperor; and his interests were also supported by the Marquis of 
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Montferrat, the only one, among the old princes of Lombardy, who 
had retained substantial power. The confederate Lombards founded a 
new city (which they called Alessandria in honour of the Pope), in an 
advantageous situation for curbing their home-enemies, the Marquis of 
Montferrat and the Pavians. Frederick came with an army to aid his 
partisans, and he besieged Alessandria, but without success. Still the 
pride and determination of the German Emperor were not to be broken 
by reverses in operations against stone walls. Nothing short of a defeat 
in the open field could teach him that the Italians were formidable 
enemies, with whom he must make terms, and not mere civic rabble, 
whose rebellion could be easily trampled down, if they ventured on 
fair battle against the German chivalry. The needed lesson was given 
to him by the Milanese in 1176. 

Early in that year it was known that the Emperor intended to 
make the territory of Milan the scene of his next campaign, and 
another siege of the city might be expected. The long resistance 
which the confederates had made to Frederick, and their success in 
several slight engagements with German forces, had now raised the 
martial spirit of the Lombards; and they determined to advance 
against the invaders, and to encounter them in a pitched battle. The 
Milanese made the greatest possible efforts to obtain success. They 
raised from among the best and bravest of the youth of their State 
two special troops of cavalry. One of these was called “ ‘The Cohort 
‘of Death.” It consisted of 900 chosen men, who took an oath to die 
on the battle-field for their country rather than fly. The other 
troops formed the especial guard of the sacred car, the Carroccio, on 
which the great standard of the city was borne and displayed in 
action. ‘The great mass of the population, that was capable of bearing 
arms, was arrayed in six battalions, each of the six wards of the 
city supplying a battalion under its own local officer. The Italian 
militia-men of those days were well armed. The greater number of 
them carried the pike,—that “ queen of weapons for infantry,” as the 
great Italian General, Montecuculi, in aftertimes termed it. Their 
defensive arms were helmet, shield, greaves, and gauntlets. Some 
companies carried halberts and cross-bows. The horse-soldiers wore 
a breastplate and a small ‘shield, as well as the helmet, and defences 
for the arms and legs. 

The Emperor's army came down from the north upon the Milanese 
territory in May. His first operation was to besiege the castle of 
Legnano, which is about fifteen miles from Milan. The Milanese 
had not yet been joined by all the contingents of the confederate 
cities; but Placentia, Verona, Brescia, Novara, and Vercelle had sent 
in some chosen squadrons; and with them the men of Milan deter- 
mined to go forth and give battle. They marched along the road 
which leads from Milan to the Lago Maggiore, as far as Barano, where 
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they halted, and sent a detachment of 700 cavalry forward to recon- 
noitre. The Emperor was aware of their approach, and led his army 
in order of battle towards them. He directed 300 of his horsemen 
to move in advance, followed by the mass of the German cavalry. It 
was on Saturday the 29th of May, 1176, that the battle of Legnano 
was fought. 

The advanced bodies of horse of the two armies came suddenly 
upon each other near a small wood. The Italian 700 at first had 
the advantage ; but, on the mass of the German horse coming forward 
to support their vanguard, the Italians were driven back; and, when 
the two main bodies of cavalry countered, the Germans had the 
superiority, and at one time all the horse of the League, except the 
Cohort of the Standard and the Cohort of Death, were flying from 
the field. But the Lombard infantry stood firm, and Frederick’s 
cavaliers strove in vain to break in upon the forest of pikes. Frederick 
led in person a charge against the part of the Lombard line, where 
the sacred car and the standard of Milan were posted. He cut through 
the Cohort of the Standard, and the foremost Imperialists almost 
grasped the Carroccio. At this crisis the Cohort of Death charged to 
the rescue, and beat back the seemingly victorious column of the - 
Emperor. Frederick had the mortification of seeing his own imperial 
banner captured by those despised citizens of Milan; he was him- 
self struck down ; and he lay {for a time helpless, but, fortunately for 
himself, unnoticed on the ground, while a squadron of Milanese 
cavalry rode almost over him. The Lombard horse, that had been 
defeated in the beginning of the action, rallied, and returned to the 
fight ; and the arrival on the battle-field of a fresh body of the con- 
federates turned the repulse of the Germans into total defeat. They 
fled in disorder, horse and foot blended together; and many of them 
perished in the waters of the Ticino, whither the victorious enemy 
pursued them. Their camp and military stores all became the prize 
of the Lombards. It was for some time believed that Frederick had 
perished, but by the efforts of a devoted attendant, who remained 
near him when he fell, the Emperor was removed from the field in 
the night after the battle, and supported to the city of Pavia, which 
was still loyal to his cause. 

The wisdom of Barbarossa now prevailed over his pride. He opened 
negotiations with his antagonists ; and he first obtained a reconcilia- 
tion with Pope Alexander. A truce of six years was agreed to 
between the Emperor and the Lombard cities; and ultimately the 
terms of pacification were arranged and solemnly ratified at the Diet 
of Constance in 1183. A pompous preamble set forth the imperial 
dignity, and eulogised the calm serenity of the mercy, which he was 
showing to the Lombards, and the pious feeling of peacefulness, with 
which he received them back into the number of his loyal subjects. 
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But while Cesar Augustus thus received abundance of empty praise, 
the solid advantages of the treaty were all on the side of the con- 
federates. Their League was recognised by the Emperor, and they 
were authorised to renew it at their discretion. They were to take 
an oath of allegiance to the head of the Holy Roman Empire; but 
they were to retain all rights, and all authority, and dominion both 
over their city districts, and within their walls, which they could claim 
by usage. The right of levying armies, of erecting fortifications, of 
electing magistrates, and of full criminal and civil jurisdiction are 
especially mentioned, and confirmed to them. They were, in fact, 
though not in style, recognised as sovereign independent States; nor 
did Frederick through the remainder of his reign attempt any encroach- 
ment on the liberties which he thus acknowledged. 

That the freedom which the Lombard Republics had thus nobly won, 
was ill-used and ill-preserved, is unhappily too true. But their 
enthusiastic patriotism, their enlightened appreciation of commercial 
grandeur, their still nobler readiness to pay due honour to intelligent 
industry, their love of literature, science, and art, were revived in a 
still higher degree, and long maintained by the sister-republics of 
Tuscany. This never could have been, if the Emperor had succeeded 
in crushing Italian freedom in the twelfth century. The success 
thus achieved by the Lombards enured to the future benefit of their 


gouthern fellow-countrymen. The glories of Florence, as well as 
those of Milan, were established by the victory of Legnano. 








Che Poison of Asps: 
A NOVELETTE, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH.) 


“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


“ A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 


Cuarrer XIV. 


A rat, sleepy-looking girl, engaged on needlework behind the counter, 
half rose at his appearance, and readily gave the information he de- 
sired. Catherine Street was several turnings further down the Strand ; 
he was walking from, instead of towards it; and having ascertained 
so much, there seemed nothing further for him to do except to pursue 


the advice which she had tendered. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered, in his surprise at the manner 
in which Archer had evaded him; “but did I not see a person in 
native costume enter this shop, a short time ago ?” 

“The native costume?” repeated the girl, at an evident loss to 
understand the term; “do you mean a gentleman dressed like a Turk, 
sir?” 

“Yes, yes! a black man with a turban ?” 

“ Black man, indeed!” she re-echoed, with indignant emphasis on 
the noun masculine. “ He ain’t no more a man than youare! a darkish 
gentleman passed through this way to Tiger Alley; he often do, if 
that’s what you mean ; but I heven’t seen no black man here, myself, 
whatever other people may think or say!” and with a flushed and 
irritated countenance, she immediately turned her attention to a fresh 
customer. 

Carden saw that he had played a wrong card. Henry Archer—if 
the flying figure he had seen were he—was etidently known at the 
small greengrocer’s shop; had even, perhaps, gone the length of 
whiling away his leisure by a flirtation with the sleepy-looking girl 
who took up arms so valiantly in defence of his status and complexion. 
It would be loss of time to attempt to extract any further information 
from herself. He must make the best of what he had obtained, and 
try to find his way to Tiger Alley. 
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“Bless the women,” he thought, as he emerged again into the 
street, “they have one good quality: touch their affections, and they'll 
stick to you like wax, and swear their ‘black men’ are only ‘darkish 
gentlemen’ to the end of time. Well! inside or out, she could hardly 
have hit on a blacker darling than Henry Archer. And now for 
Tiger Alley !” 

But on inquiry, Tiger Alley seemed to be a district more remote 
and less well known than he had conceived it possible ; so he hailed a 
cab at once, and was driven to it at a Hansom’s utmost speed; and 
the promptitude with which all this was done caused him to be landed 
there some time before the object of whom he was in pursuit arrived. 
So long a time, indeed, that he wandered up and down the miserable 
looking street until he was weary, wondering if his imagination had 
deceived him, and the figure he had seen was only that of a native 
after all; or whether the girl at the greengrocer’s shop had wilfully 
misled him, and Tiger Alley and Henry Archer had no connection 
with one another. 

At last, however, his patience was rewarded,—at last, when he had 
nearly given up the business as a bad job. When he had commenced 
to remember that he was used to such a thing as luncheon, and that 
he had not seen Mrs. Archer or the children for three days past, he 
espied the same figure which had attracted his attention before, come 
creeping round the corner of the dirty street, as though ashamed, as it 
well might be, of itself and its surroundings. 

As he caught sight of it, Geoffrey Carden, standing on the other 
side of the way, called aloud the name of “Archer!” in the first 
impulse of pleasure at his success, and stretched forth a friendly hand of 
greeting, believing that his salutation would be followed by a grateful 
recognition and an explanation on both sides. But the sound of his 
voice, the sight of his extended hand, had a very different effect to 
what he had intended. Henry Archer, looking up guiltily and as if 
by stealth, saw only the tall figure of his friend,—the friend whom he 
had robbed, betrayed, and fled from,—the friend who had evidently 
tracked him to England, and was hunting him down for the purposes 
of punishment and exposure, standing with an outstretched arm, ready 
to denounce and give him up to justice. 

Knowing how greatly he had injured him, and how much he 
deserved at his hands, he could conceive no other reason for Geoffrey 
Carden following him from India, and waiting for him in the wretched 
place which he called home, than to take vengeance on him for all that 
he had done amiss. And so, with the first rapid glance, Henry Archer 
crouched forward like a beaten cur, and with an oath of disappoint- 
ment and anger, fairly took to his heels. But now it was a race between 
the two; for Mr. Carden, not wishing, after all his trouble. to lose him 
again, made no scruple of pursuit, and the men chased each other up 
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the length of the narrow hilly street, till Archer bolted under a low 
doorway and disappeared from view. 

“ Here at least,” thought Carden, as he stopped before the entrance 
to recover breath, “ here at least—unless it is a repetition of the green- 
grocer’s shop,-and he escapes again by the back door—I have tracked 
him to his den. Archer!” he shouted up the dark staircase, as he 
placed his foot*upon the threshold; “Archer! it is of no use to 
attempt concealment any longer. Let me speak to you; I have come 
to England for that purpose only. Believe that I am a friend f 

“A friend!” repeated a voice, derisively, from an open casement 
above him—‘a friend, are you? I have a friend worth two of you; 
one that can deliver me from your power, and all the rest of it, at 
once. Did you think you would take me alive? Never!” 

And Carden had hardly had time to step backwards and realise that 
the face so full of fiendish rage, and spite, and hatred which glared 
upon him from the casement was the face of Henry Archer, when there 
was the sharp, crisp, report of a pistol—and he knew in a moment 
what had happened. 

His first impulse was, shudderingly, to close his eyes and cover his 
face with his hand, as though in the presence of the dead; his next, 
to hope that something might yet be done, and, with a loud call for 
help, to rush madly up the creaking staircase. 

He did not enter the room alone; tenants of the same house, and 
people attracted by the report of the pistol from the street, were on 
the threshold as quickly as himself, and aided him in raising the 
mutilated corpse of the unhappy Archer. 

But all their efforts were of no avail; there remained nothing to be 
done but to lay him reverently on the bed. With the best friend 
whom he had ever possessed close at his elbow and yearning to do 
him good,—with his wife’s letters, so tardily inquired for, in his pocket, 
a perusal of which would have calmed all fears for his safety, Henry 
Archer had chosen to take the law into his own hands, and set his 
wretched spirit free: free from the hands of men, to fall into those 
of the living God! 

As Carden gave such orders as were necessary for the decent disposal 
of the body until it should be subjected to the coroner’s inquest, he 
marvelled within himself to think why such a life should ever have 
been permitted to commence or end. 

* * * * * 

The first excitement over, he remembered that on him would 
devolve the duty of breaking the news to the young widow; and 
though Geoffrey Carden was a brave man, he felt that this was a 
task beyond his powers of endurance. He could have heard that he 
had lost everything that he prized most in this world withont per- 
mitting a change to pass over the features of his countenance, but to 
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go into the presence of the woman whom he loved, and calmly inform 
her that she was freed from the bonds which had so galled her soul, 
and prevented him from telling her all that was in his own, was more 
than he could trust himself to do. And so, without going near 
Kensington, he flung himself into the next train for Fairmead, and 
appearing without further ceremony at Ash Grove, considerably 
startled the propriety of old Mrs. Beale. But when his tale was 
told (and that he related it without reserve, wholly and fully, no one 
who knew Geoffrey Carden could discredit), the whole face of affairs 
was changed for Eugenia Archer. He made no reservations: in the 
very presence of the mother of Mrs. Lennox he gave the history of 
the forged letter and Captain Oswald’s testimony, finishing up with 
an account of the poor wife’s devotion to the unhappy object whose 
life he had just seen ended. The mystery of “Do Mun,” the journeys 
to London, the excitement about her letters—every unhappy cir- 
cumstance which, with the treachery of Antoinette, had conspired to 
east suspicion on the unfortunate Eugenia, was now explained away 
by the story which her friend had brought them. And even Mrs. 
Beale, indignant as she was at the remarks passed on the conduct 
of her eldest daughter, could not but agree that the proper thing to 
be done was that Marion should go at once to the aid of her widowed 
sister, and help her, with all her power, to bear the shock which 
awaited her. 

And so Mr. Carden condicted Mrs. Elliot back to London, and 
before nightfall Eugenia was in her sister's arms, and there was 
nothing further of the wretched story to reveal to her. That she felt 
it bitterly, there is no doubt: the shock and the disgrace of her 
husband’s death were sufiicient to overwhelm her, had no grief and 
self-reproach Leen mingled with them by her tender conscience. But 
Marion was a godsend to her: bravely did she, with Mr. Carden’s 
help, stand between Eugenia and all outward annoyances during the 
first few bitter hours of her trial, and between them they managed to 
get her away from London before the inquest and burial tock place, 
and to save her much of the misery to which she would have been 
» subjected by a perusal of the story as it appeared in the daily news- 
papers. And in a seaside place—far from London, from Fairmead and 
from Southmere, cut of the sight of Geoffrey Carden’s pleading glances, 
of the sound of her mother’s lamentations or Antoinette Lennox’s 
spiteful insinuations, tended by the love of her sister Marion, cheered 
by the society of Amy Elliot, and happy in the company of her 
little children,— Eugenia Archer dwelt for twelve peaceful months, 
whilst a prospect in tle future—a pros, ect of renewed hope, and love 
and joy—grew more rcsy, and more assured with every passing hour. 

* ‘ * * 


* * 


It was Christmas again—Christmas two years later still—that is 
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to say, it was Christmas in merry England, where the rich were 
grumbling over the price of coals, and paupers were shivering without 
coals at all, and little children were crying over their chilblains and 
incessantly blowing their frosty little noses; but it felt and looked 
little enough like Christmas on board the steamship Aurora, bound 
for Calcutta, as she glided up the dark blue waters of the Red Sea. 

A heavenly night: above, the sky studded with innumerable stars ; 
below, the waters spread out infinitely like a smooth, deep, unfathom- 
able lake ; around, the balmiest and most silent of atmospheres, and 
by the time of earth, eleven o'clock. 

Most of the passengers of the Awrora are in their berths and fast 
asleep, for the day has been long and the unusual heat is trying; 
only a few linger, such few as feel the continual presence of an un- 
sympathising crowd a check upon their intercourse, who still have 
something new to say to one another, and love to say it when alone 
with the safe stars and the unechoing winds of heaven. And of such 
few, a couple—man and woman—stand close together at the steamer’s 
prow, watching the line of light which the moon leaves upon the 
waves, and reading in each other’s silence an eloquence too deep for 
words. “ What are you thinking of my dearest?” at last he says. 

“TI was watching how these little frothy waves, caused by the 
working of our engine, rush past the vessel and melt upon the open 
sea, only to be succeeded by as many more, like troubles on life’s sea, 
which are ever rising and ever falling, but pass away and are so soon 
forgotten, if we have but patience.” 

“And which religion gilds, my darling, as the moon’s light gilds 
the waters. But I trust your troubles are all past and gone.” 

She pressed up closer to him. 

“Tf not, I have you to share them with me, Geoffrey ; for I do not 
suppose that heaven intends that trouble shall entirely pass away until 
we do so ourselves.” 

“How now! what is this?—a tear? Have you been thinking of, 
and regretting, the little ones at home, Eugenia ?” 

“Qh, no! They are so happy and so well under the care of my 
(dear sister Marion, that I feel they have everything I could desire. 
Besides, you have promised that I shall very soon see them again.” 

“And you have perfect faith in all my promises, Eugenia ?” 

“As I have in heaven,” she answered fervently. 

“Well then, what is it discomposes you to-night? Tiny and 
Mopsy are safe beneath Aunt Marion's wing, and Mrs. Beale is made 
happy by the company of her dear Antoinette (in whom no one will 
ever believe again but herself), at Ash Grove; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Geoffrey Carden are on their way to Calcutta, hoping to see England 
again in a couple of years at most. Are you not content to begin a 
new life, my darling ?” 
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“With you! Oh, Geoffrey! how can you ask it? and after all I 
have gone through.” 

“Tell me, then, the reason of this horrid little tear, which had no 
business at all on my wife’s cheek.” 

“Tt is—it is—because I am so very, very happy, Geoffrey ; and I 
am afraid such happiness can never last.” 

“Then you are wrong, Eugenia,” he said tenderly, as he cast his 
arm protectingly about her. “People who have known trouble in 
their early days are very apt, when the sun shines upon them, to 
think, as you do now, that it is quite by accident, and that the clouds 
in due course must return again. They forget that this, the happiness 
which springs from a pure life and mutual love, is the lot which God 
originally ordained for all of us, and that when His merciful designs 
are overthrown, it is by wrong done on our own part, or that of 
others. believe me, dearest, when I say that your first experience of 
life was an unnatural one, and that this new opening before you 
promises to be the portion most consonant with nature, and the end 
our Maker had in view when He created us. You would not mar 
the blessings which He extends to us by unnecessary forebodings, 
Eugenia ?” 

She did not answer him in words, but he felt the warm, close, pressure 
of her hand, and was satisfied that she agreed with him. At that 
moment a sailor lit the red lamps at the vessel’s prow, which cast a 
roseate glow on the fast-running sea. 

“God bless my wife !” said Geoffrey Carden, solemnly ; “and what- 
ever lies before her, may the waters of her life be always lighted by 
the glory of His love !” 








A Crue Story of Modern Rome. 


TureEeE gentlemen were sitting before a cosy fire, in the dining-room 
of an old country-house, in Warwickshire. The ladies had left the 
room, and these three, after the host had first gone through the usual 
operation of kicking and poking at the fire, had settled themselves com- 
fortably to enjoy their wine. The warm cheerful room presented a 
vivid contrast to the weather outside. It was the middle of November, 
the rain was coming down in torrents, and the heavy drops could be 
heard sullenly beating against the window. Inside, the large red 
curtains looked the ideal of warmth, and the blazing fire was reflected 
on the polished old oak panellings. ‘The usual local topics had been 
touched upon, the last run with the North Warwickshire hounds, and 
the last day’s cover shooting, and then William Hazelhurst, the host, a 
gentleman of good property, about 35, and a great sportsman, observed : 

“ By-the-by, Herne, what a lovely young woman that maid of 
your wile’s is; she is a perfect type of an Italian beauty. How did she 
come into your service ?” 

The gentleman addressed by the name of Herne was a well known 
R.A., who had achieved much reputation for his landscapes; he had 
come to spend a Christmas in England for the first time for many 
years, and was now on a visit, with his young wife, to his old college 
friend Hazelhurst. 

“Yes, she is certainly handsome. Makes a lovely peasant girl at a 
well,” replied the painter musingly, pulling his beard, and thinking 
of his pictures. 

“O hang it! don’t let us have any more of that now,” said Hazel- 
hurst. “You have the fault of all your confrvres, always harping on 
your beloved art. Would you believe it,” lie continued, turning to 
Sir Robert Mildmay, a near neighbour who had come to dine, “ when 
we were coming home to-day from hunting, he tried to make me 
begin a discussion upon the most picturesque mode of arranging a 
group of vagabond lazzaroni, and after that a dissertation on the 
colour of some old cowherd’s breeches, which had taken his fancy just 
before he left Italy, and all the time it was raining cats and dogs.” 

Herne laughed good-naturedly, and said, “ You certainly are quicker 
than anyone I know in looking after beauties of whatever nation or 
country they may be; I really believe you would have been caught by 
some Hottentot belle if you had lived at the Cape of Good Hope. 
But, seriously, if you like to hear a short story, truly Italian, I will 
tell you one connected with Anino Serviti.” 
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Both the others expressed their willingness, and after filling their 
glasses and stretching their legs like all Englishmen do, Herne began: 

“You must first know,” he said, turning to Mildmay, “ that this 
girl who has so smitten our friend here, is ubout 18 years of age, and 
is really worthy of his admiration—a splendid figure, most delicate 
features, in fact, a second Venus: and what is more, she is quite as 
good as she is beautiful—I really don’t know what Mary would do 
without her. Well, some ten or eleven years ago I was in Rome, and 
just at that time happened to be in want of a model for one of a 
group, and could get no one to suit me. At last I engaged a little 
girl who sold flowers to the strangers; old Peter Morgani told me of 
her. You remember the old scoundrel, don’t you Hazelhurst? I 
found that besides her beauty she had plenty of sharpness, and at last 
became so interested in her that I found her relations, and they let 
me place her under the charge of the English chaplain, and a year or 
two ago, when I married, I took her into my service.” 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting you, but before you go on 
with your story, will you help yourself, and pass the claret?” said 
Hazelhurst, “unless you prefer to have a tumbler just by your side 
and take the ortholox sip of cold water, after the fashion of various dis- 
tinguished lecturers and readers.” Herne filled his glass, and continued : 

“About the year 18—, an old man, Giovanni Bellini, lived in 
a small cottage near the Althi hamlet of Baccano; he was almost 
80. and could, with great difficulty, earn a precarious living by 
basket-making. He was aided in his work by his only daughter, 
Maria, who, with her nimble, lithe fingers, could do more in an 
hour or two than poor old half-blind Giovanni could get through 
in a whole day. This daughter was the beloved, not only of her 
father, but of the neighbours too. She was a-sort of rustic Helen 
among the young men of the neighbourhood, every one of whom, for 
miles round, had lost his heart to the fair Maria. She was splendidly 
handsome, and it was owing quite as much to her beauty as to the 
workmanship of the baskets that she sold so many in Rome. Nobody 
could resist the pleading eye, when she looked up’ in their face half 
bushfully and half laughing. Of all her suitors two were most favoured, 
Pietro Serviti and Salvatori Miloni. Both were fine-looking men, and 
when dressed in their bright holiday clothes looked really handsome ; 
as to their intellectual gifts, the less said about them the better. 
Serviti was a weaver by trade, and Miloni a worker in mosaics, and 
both lived in Rome. These two far outstripped their competitors in 
tlie race of love, and at those joyous, solemn seasons of the year, when 
everyone flocked into Rome to worship and to enjoy themselves, Maria 
Bellini might have been seen attended by a long train of followers, 
who looked with scowls and sighs at her two favoured cavaliers, one on 
each side of her. Each of these two imagined he was to be the happy 
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man; for one day Maria seemed to care for no one but Miloni, and 
Serviti was in despair ; the next day Serviti was on the perfect pinnacle 
of joy, and Miloni in some bottomless pit of jealousy. To tell the 
truth, Maria was a decided coquette. At length, after several years of 
courtship, she consented to become the wife of Serviti, and her lovers, 
like a swarm of bees when the queen is slain, dispersed in search of a 
new mistress, and she went home with Serviti to his house in the 
Via della Croce. Her father had died about a year before her mar- 
riage, so all her affections were centred on her husband. Before she 
had been a week in her new home, one morning, when her husband 
was absent, while busy about her household cares, Salvatori Miloni 
entered. He looked gloomy and sad, and a wild and jealous glare 
shone from his dark eyes. He began a violent tirade against Maria for 
her faithlessness, and uttered protestations of his own still devoted 
love. He at last exhausted her patience, and she flatly declared she 
would mention his visit to Pietro if he did not go away. By this 
means she rid herself of him. A day or two after he again appeared, and 
again there was the same scene, and the same termination. For several 
weeks after this last interview she was undisturbed by Miloni; but in 
about a month he again appeared, timing his visits as before, so as to 
see her when Serviti was absent. His perseverance and devotion did 
soften Maria’s heart towards him a little; but she again flatly told 
him that she could not love him, nor had ever cared much for him. 
He at last went on his knees before her, and, clasping her hand, 
earnestly exclaimed : 

“Oh, Maria, love me! you must love me!” and then, with a sudden 
change of manner and a terrible look, added, “I will not ask you again.” 

“Salvatori, leave me, Pietro will soon be home, and if he should see 
us like this—O pray go, good Salvatori!” and Maria looked anxiously 
towards the door. But he still held her closely by her hand, and 
passionately began, while Maria trembled with dread: 

“ Maria Bellini”—he called her by her maiden name,—“ I ask you 
again to love me. Nay, look not towards the street, if your cursed 
husband ” As he said this the door hurriedly opened, and Serviti 
appeared. The two men glared with a frightful look of hate at each 
other. Maria uttered a cry, and then the husband and the lover rushed 
together, overpowered with a maddening jealousy. They grappled 
and fell to the ground, but were separated by the neighbours who 
came in at the noise of the scuflle. Maria could hardly convince her 
husband that she had not encouraged Miloni to visit her. However, 
the next day the latter was brought before the Tribunale del Campai- 
doglio, and bound, on pain of imprisonment, not to annoy Maria again. 

le immediately disappeared from Rome ; no one knew whither he had 
gone for several days, till it was found he had been seen at Civita 
Vecchia, and had gone on board some vessel as a common sailor. This 
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news made Maria and Pietro Serviti happy. Maria felt as if a heavy 
load had been removed from her keart, and that the remainder of her 
life would be free from trouble. 

It was a sultry evening, in the middle of summer, about five years 
after the occurrence just related, and the dust lay like sand in the 
deserted streets. Inthe Via della Croce there was a single pedestrian, 
an Englishman, who hurried along on the shady side of the street, 
and looked about him as though ashamed of being seen at such a time 
of year. ‘Two old crones were holding a mysterious conversation at 
the door of a house, and a child was playing at their feet, while, to 
make the scene more solemn, the bell of the church of San Carlo, 
tolling for vespers, sounded mournfully in the heavy evening air. 
As the stranger passed a neat house, tidier in its appearance than the 
others, the door opened suddenly, and a woman rushed out clasping 
her throat with both hands, while the blood rolled between her fingers. 
She hurried along the street, and the stranger followed. She entered 
the Piazza di Spagna, and began to stagger from loss of blood. She 
rushed up to a priest who was approaching, and with a deep groan 
fell on her knees before him. The priest held up his crucifix be‘ore 
the dying woman, but in a moment she took her hands from her 
throat, the blood gushed over the priest’s black robes, and she fell 
forward, dead. The woman was the beautiful Maria Serviti, and 
when the house was entered Pietro Serviti was found murdered also. 
No clue was ever found to the assassin; but no one doubted that 
Salvatori Miloni, after patiently waiting for several years, had at last 
taken a fearful revenge for what he considered Maria’s faithlessness. 
Little Anino Serviti was taken charge of by some distant relatives, 
with whom she lived when I first saw her. Foor child, she led an 
unhappy and hard life till I took her away, for her relatives were 
rough, bad tempered people. 

“What a sad story!” said Sir Robert. ‘I suppose it is not often 
that you hear of such a double murder even in Rome ?” 

“T could give you an account of several more crimes equally 
atrocious,” replied Herne; “I picked up my details when knocking 
about Italy. I followed De Quincey’s advice, and used, as he says he 
did, to ‘converse familiarly, more Socratico, with all human beings— 
man, woman, and child,—that chance might fling in my way.’ A 
most interesting plan I assure you.” 

“ Materials enough to fill a three volume novel, I’ve no doubt,” 
said Hazlehurst ; “but take a glass of sherry, and then we will go to 
the drawing-room. If our respected wives knew we had spent the 
evening in discussing the fair Anino, their jealousy would equal that 
of our friend Miloni.” 


“T sincerely trust the result would be different,” remarked Sir 
Robert, as they left the room 





Che Game of Dilliards. 


A Frencu artist, Henrique Devigne, has the credit of being the in- 
ventor of billiards. But as he flourished in the reign of Charles IX., 
a.p. 1560-74, and as the game was undoubtedly known to the 
English in the reign of Elizabeth, it is probable that he only im- 
proved and modified a game popular in both countries. Could it be 
clearly proved that he was the absolute inventor of this fascinating 
pastime, billiard-players of all countries should combine to erect an 
ivory statue to his honour, whereon might be inscribed the names of 
famous players of all ages. But we cannot give the ingenious 
Frenchman the entire credit, and some people have even asserted 
that the French got the game from this country. Dr. Johnson held 
this opinion, possibly because he made a curious blunder about the 
derivation of the word “ billiards.” It comes of course from pila, a ball, 
whence bille and billard ; and not, as several authorities assert, from 
the balyards, or sticks with which the ball was driven along the table. 
Additional reason for supposing that we owe the game as now played 
to the French, may be found in the fact that most of the terms used 
in the game, as well as “billiards” itself, as we have seen, are of 
French origin. “ Bricole,” “coup,” or “cou;” and “ carombole,” the 
old name for a “carom,” or “cannon,” are instances of this; while 
a “crow,” or “ fluke,” has had a double derivation given to it. 
“ Crow,” or “ raccroc,” is from the French “raccrocher,” to recover ; 
and fluke has been derived from the flook of an anchor, seeing that it 
is a chance by which the arm of an anchor holds the ground—rather 
a fanciful derivation. 

It is interesting to see what mention of the game is made by old 
writers, for the moment a game becomes at all popular, allusions to it 
are sure to be found in the literature of the day. We have gathered 
here a few of such allusions to billiards. Locke says, “ When the 
ball obeys the stroke of the billiard-stick, it is not any action of the 
ball, but bare passion ;” and Boyle talks of “ivory balls meeting on a 
billiard-table.” Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” mentions that 
“the ordinary recreations which we have in winter, and in most 
solitary times busy our minds with, are cardes, tables, and dice, 
shovelboard, chesse-play, the philosopher's game, small trunks, 
shuttlecock, balliards, &c.” Other authors have not been compli- 
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mentary to the game: a Mr. James Love, or Dance, an actor and 
dramatic author who lived in the last century, says — 


‘Not puny billiards, where, with sluggish pace, 
The dull ball trails before the feeble mace. 
* # eS 


Where nothing can your languid spirits move, 
Save where the marker bellows out ‘ six love ! 

Or when the ball, close-cushion’d, slides askew, 
And to an opening pocket runs—a cou !” 


Misson, an author who wrote “Travels in England,” speaks of the 
game as one common to all European nations; and another author, 
writing in 1654, talks of billiard-tables in taverns. Ben Jonson 
has a pretty simile gathered from the board of green cloth. He 
speaks of— 

* Nose and cheek withal, 
Smooth as is the billiard-ball ;” 


and the poet Spenser makes allusion to it, but not in a very com- 
plimentary spirit. More modern authors have referred to the game, 
but only sparingly ; and, indeed, the scarcity of allusions to it show 
that from the earliest times it was rather the diversion of the rich 
than of the poor, on account of the expense of the cues, tables, balls, 
and all things connected with it. 

There is a curious reference to billiards in a payment in the reign 
of James IL, as follows:—“To Henry Waller, our joyner for one byl- 
liarde boarde cont. twelve foote longe and fower broade, the frame 
being walnuttre well-wrought and carved, w" eight great skrewes and 
eighteen small skrewes.” This would be a very narrow board, but the 
leneth is the same as that usual in modern tables; and even the 
wood mentioned (walnut) is frequently used for private tables at this 
day. Henrique Devigne may possibly be entitled to the credit of 
having raised the game to its present position among amusements ; 
but with regard to the invention of billiards, it is probable that in 
France, as was certainly the case in this country, they had a sort of 
lawn-billiards, which afterwards came to be played upon a table. To 
this improvement of the game, with other modifications, Devigne 
probably contributed; but there is no doubt that the game, in its 
p:rfected condition, was of slow growth. Strutt, in his “Sports and 
Pastimes,” is probably right when he says, after giving the French a 
certain amount of credit for the invention of billiards, “I cannot help 
thinking it originated from an ancient game played with small balls 
upon the ground; or, indeed, that it was, when first instituted, the 
same game transferred from the ground to the table.” This ancient 
game, played with balls upon the ground, has been revived of late 
years in the fashionable game of croquet, for the balls were driven 
through a “ pass,” or hoop fixed into the ground, and afterwards also 
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used fastened into the middle of the billiard-table. A picture in the 
“School of Recreation” (1710) represents two gentlemen engaged at 
the billiards of the period. They are standing at a four-legged table, 
and knocking the balls through two passes, with clumsy-looking 
curved maces about two feet long, held in the middle, so that the balls 
must have been prodded at—certainly not a method of play likely to 
produce any scientific results. A ‘“ cone,” or “king,” placed upright, 
was also used—the prototype of the croquet-stick. 

Billiards is first mentioned as an unlawful game in an Act of Par- 
liament, 30 George II.; that is to say, by that Act people are pro- 
hibited from playing the game in public-houses under a penalty of 
ten pounds; but the people specified are only the lower orders, and 
the law is not a very fair one. The Elector of Saxony, in 1716, was 
also careful to restrict billiards only to the upper classes, as we see 
from some amusing regulations issued by him in that year. Among 
other decrees we have, “ Those who frequent billiard-rooms must be 
served by men-persons.” Female markers may have been common at 
the time, and would probably be popular now in this country. We 
only remember to have seen one in London, in some rooms now closed. 
“Shopkeepers’ assistants,” the Elector’s regulations continue, “are 
prohibited from playing.” And here is a most salutary rule: “The 
sum played for not to be more than suited to each person’s position.” 
We wonder how this was enforced, and who assigned the limit to each 
individual's gambling; it must have been a difficult matter for the 
host to decide, and he must have been the arbitrator, for we read that 
he was made responsible for the observance of the regulations, and 
was fined for any infraction of them. Such orders would much 
astonish the frequenters of a billiard-room in these days, were they 
hung up alongside the rules for the various games. 

Among the most popular games in the early days of billiards was a 
curious and complicated one, called the “ fortification game.” In this 
the table was covered with a number of forts or castles, each sur- 
mounted with its proper flag, and heavily weighted with lead to pre- 
vent the balls knocking it down; the combatants, as in the games 
of our childhood, were called French and English. Old books on 
billiards give pictures of the table arranged for this game, which looks 
very odd to our eyes now, although it might be revived with ad- 
vantage for children on the small billiard-boards so much in vogue, 
Which can be placed upon dining-tables. Some reminiscence of it 
was probably in the mind of the ingenious individual who invented 
the absurd “skittle-pool,” common in public-rooms some years ago, 
but which is seldom or never played nowadays. While speaking of 
this we may mention some of the games most popular at the present 
day. By far the best game on the billiard-table is the ordinary 
English winning and losing game, which has the advantage of com- 
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bining, in pleasant variety, winning and losing hazards, and cannons ; 
and it is the game which admits of the most conspicuous skill. The 
American game is played with four balls, but only winning hazards 
and cannons are allowed, losing hazards counting against the player. 
It is a capital game for a freehanded striker, and the score mounts 
up very readily. We have heard of the most extraordinary “ breaks,” 
or continuous scores, being made at it: more than 1400 is said to have 
been scored by one American player ; but the tables are often smaller, 
the balls larger, than ours, and pushing with a broad-pointed cue is 
permitted. One of the longest breaks at the English game on record 
was 346, made by the champion, John Roberts; but that has since 
been eclipsed by breaks of 359 and 394, made by W. Cook, jun., who 
will probably one day be the champion. 

Pyramids, a great game for gambling, is played with fifteen red and 
one white ball, and consists of winning hazards only. It is a good game, 
but rather monotonous. Some men attain wonderful proficiency at it, 
and an amateur in London lately, playing from baulk at the balls arranged 
in the triangle as at the beginning of the game, holed the entire number 
in seventeen shots! A wonderful feat, certainly, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to accomplish, as any player who attempts it will find. Pool, the 
pleasantest and most social of all games on the billiard-table, is played 
with any number of variously-coloured balls, each player using a special 
colour, and playing independently of the other. Winning hazards, 
as in pyramids, alone count, each person receiving a certain stake 
from the owner of the ball which he pockets; the person pocketed 
also losing what is technically called “ a life,” having three at the com- 
mencement of the game, and losing all chance of the pool, made up of 
contributions from all the players, when he loses every life. A “star,” 
or additional life, is allowed to the unlucky man who first loses the 
original three, on payment of the same stake as that paid at the 
beginning. Each life should be a third of the sum deposited in the 
pool ; thus, a three-shilling pool with shilling lives is very common, 
but of course the game is played for far higher stakes. We have 
heard of some enterprising Australians who, by way of a variation at 
the game, played “bullock pool and sheep hazard.” Pool without a 
pool—that is to say, continuous winning hazards, with a small stake 
for pocketing a ball—is a very good game for a party of friends in a 
country-house. So also is “shell out,” in which a number of people 
play at pyramids, using the same ball alternately, and receiving a 
small stake from all the other players whenever a ball is pocketed. 
It is a popular game in small public-rooms in London. The I’rench 
game consists entirely of cannons, and is played upon tables without 
pockets, with very much larger balls than ours, and very broad- 
pointed cues. Some foreigners acquire a marvellous proficiency in 
it. M. Charles Berger, the French champion, is a wonderful player, 
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possessing perhaps more power of cue than any man living. For the 
Russian game Carline, the German, and other varieties, we must 
refer the reader to any of the manuals on the subject. 

Old billiard-tables were made of various shapes, some being oval 
and others square. When Evelyn visited the Portuguese Ambassador 
in 1679, he saw what he calls a new sort of billiards, with more 
hazards than the game then played in England. The table had posts 
and pins, and he tells us that the ball was struck with “the small end 
of the billiard-stick, which is shod with brass or silver.” This 
“billiard-stick” would probably be the cue, which was in use on the 
Continent for some time before it was known here; players in this country 
using the mace, and “trailing ” at the balls, as children do to this day 
when playing bagatelle. Cues were at first cut in various ways, some 
obliquely and others straight, and the former, for some reason or other, 
was called a “Jeffery.” The leather-tipped cue which we use now 
did not come into use, according to Mr. Kentfield’s authority, until 
1807. The best cues are made of well-seasoned ash or boxwood, 
and the weight of the butt and breadth of the tip may be left to the 
taste and fancy of the player. It is said that a good cue should be of 
such a length as just to stand upright under the chin of the person 
using it; at any rate, care should be taken that it is not too short, as 
in such a case it cramps the player. The balls are of ivory, and the 
regulation diameter is a little over two inches; but they vary very 
much. Care is taken by the best makers that they should be not only 
of the same size, but of the same density and specific gravity, or they 
will not run true. An author called Reuben Roy, who wrote a little 
work called “The Science of Billiards,” gives a good method for 
finding out whether a ball is perfect. Hesays: “If a suspected ball be 
marked with a spot on any part of its circumference, and be carefully 
placed on the surface of a vase of clear water, with the mark exactly 
uppermost, it will descend through the lesser density of the water in 
exactly the same position—that is, with the mark still uppermost.” 
This is a good test, but requires to be carefully applied, and the best 
plan is to get your balls from a maker in whom you have full con- 
fidence. ‘Tables were at first made of wood, and our slate-tables only 
came into fashion about forty years ago. Billiard-tables are also made 
of iron, but the slate-bed is the best. The cushions were at first 
made of list, tightly strapped and hammered together; they are now 
manufactured of indiarubber, and are therefore much faster, although 
some old players,"we believe, still hold that the list-cushions were pre- 
ferable, and that the ball rebounded from them at a truer angle. The 
cushions should be kept as much as possible in an equable temperature, 
requiring the application of heat sometimes in cold and damp weather. 
Indeed, a good billiard-table requires as much looking after as a baby ! 

Every billiard-player in thes days is familiar with the side-stroke— 
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that is to say, the striking of the ball upon one side or other of its 
centre, so as to give it a bias, and make it come back from the cushion 
at an angle different from that it would have taken had it been struck 
in the centre. The maxim to be remembered by all billiard-players 
is, that the angle of reflexion is equal to the angle of incidence, and 
the object of “side” is to alter this angle according to the bias given 
to the ball. Side can be communicated, as it were, or put on one ball 
by another, though it is a popular error to deny this; but the com- 
municated side has no effect until the ball played upon has touched 
another ball or the cushion. Side put directly upon a ball by the cue 
will take effect without its touching either cushion or ball in its progress, 
and a ball can be made to describe a semicircle on a table, or go 
round any object placed upon it, and return to the striker. “Screw” 
may be defined as side put upon the ball perpendicularly, instead of 
horizontally, and will make a ball run out on the table and come back, 
the axis of rotation being reversed by a low stroke, and a certain 
backward jerk of the cue, more easy to explain practically than 
theoretically. The side-stroke is said to have been discovered by a 
billiard proprietor in Bath some years ago, but other people have laid 
claim to this curious way of using the cue, which certainly wrought a 
complete modification in the methods of playing modern billiards. 

It is a great pity that so good a game, requiring both brain-work 
and manual dexterity, should have incurred much odium on account 
of the number of disreputable characters and “legs” who frequent 
public-rooms. Notorious cases of sharpmg have come within the 
knowledge of all men who have played billiards promiscuously, and a 
glaring instance of what the “leg” will do occurred in a billiard-room 
in the North of England some years ago. A casual visitor to the 
room was playing a game at pyramids with one of the habitués, and 
the other frequenters of the room were backing their friend against 
the stranger very heavily. The game was a close one, and went on 
with varying success until there only remained one ball to hole, to 
finish, and to decide the game. In one corner of the room was an 
open lavatory, with soap-dishes, and other appurtenances. The stranger 
had the balls left for him in a position which gave a certain hazard, 
but before making it, he put down his cue for a moment, and turned 
his back upon the table to light a fresh cigar. His opponent rubbed 
a finger on the soap, and passed it over the end of his cue! The 
stranger came back to the table, and resumed the cue, without the 
precaution of chalking it. attempted to make the stroke, when the 
cue slipped, and he missed the ball altogether—greatly to the satis- 
faction of the rascals sitting round, who never said a word in explana- 
tion. The moral of such a pretty piece of swindling is—Don’t play in 
public-rooms with strangers, but confine yourself to your clubs, or 
play with your friends. 
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We may notice, in conclusion, some of the books that have been 
written on billiards. Mr. Kentfield, of Brighton, better known as 
“ Jonathan,” has given us a sumptuous folio with magnificent diagrams, 
which are, for the most part, useful ones. A still better book—the 
best, in fact, for the learner, which has been written on the game—is 
that by Mr. Mardon, a friend and pupil of the great Jonathan, which 
contains much excellent advice, and a number of clever and thoroughly 
practical diagrams. “Captain Crawley ” has also written two books on 
the game—one a small manual published at half-a-crown, and another 
more pretentious work, called “The Billiard Book,” which, however, is 
scarcely more valuable than the smaller volume. Both books are well- 
written, and contain some good diagrams. A book called “ Practical 
Billiards” is eminently unpractical, and although that clever player, 
Mr. Dufton, has given his name to it, we cannot believe he is responsible 
for all the nonsense it contains. The last book out is a practical manual 
by Mr. John Roberts, the champion, which, coming from so great a 
master of the cue, is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
game. It contains much sound practical advice by the champion 
himself, but it has been badly edited by some one else, who has 
crammed it with a great deal of foolish irrelevant matter—stories 
cut from magazines, and the like, which are quite out of place in a 
practical book. 

The glories of cricket and of football have been sung in stirring 
strains, but billiards yet awaits its sacred bard. Here, however, are 
some verses descriptive of our experiences when playing with a young 
lady. We have called them “A Billiard Lesson ”— 


*T was pleasant on the winter nights 

To see, beneath the shaded lights, 
Her golden head bent low; 

To watch her snowy fingers make 

A tiny “bridge”—and count each * break,’ 
Of such a gentle foe. 


: 


And though she said it was a sin 
To beat her—I could always win, 
To bear such pretty blame; 
And still while winning strokes I made, 
It seemed to me as if I played 
A very losing game. 
here’s kudos in the rattling strokes 
You make amid a fire of jokes 
From chafiing fellow-men ; 
And yet when beauty turns away, 
And pouts at your more skilful play, 
You've other feclings then. 
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No “hazard,” that my cunning cue, 

With all my greatest care could do, 
Or lucky “ fluke” might get, 

Could ever equal that I ran 

In playing—miserable man !— 
With such a flirting pet. 


And though I lost such heaps of gloves 
In betting with her—when one loves 
Such losing bets are blest. 
And since she teased me night and day, 
I only get*at billiard-play, 
The chances of a “ rest.” 


3 


The “cannon” on the table green 

Will to a Canon come, I ween, 
Who'll tie me to a wife; 

And she, with backers not a few, 

Will quietly put on the “screw,” 
And “pocket” me for life! 


We confess that we are enthusiasts of the game: there is no other 
game, i our eyes, can compare with it. Now, we are happy to say, 
that a private table takes its place in every well-ordered mansion, and 
the ladies of the family are found to be skilful wielders of the cue, 
much of the stigma that once attached to it has passed away. Other 
games and other pleasures may justly find admirers— 


“Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat ;” 


but be ours the pleasures of a hotly-contested game, a well-played 
pyramid or social pool—the charms of the shaded lamps, the well- 
balanced cue, the smooth green table, and the ivory balls. 
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—remtemeroree: 





René, the Conscript. 


Part I. 


Ir was in a dull garrison town in France. I was utterly weary of the 
place. Business took me there, and business detained me longer than 
suited either my pleasure or my pocket. I had reason to hope that 
the affair I was engaged in would prove lucrative in the end, but that 
end was long in coming, and in the meantime I was not flush of cash, 
and had to economise strictly. 

With this laudable end in view, I generally dined at a small 
restaurant in one of the streets leading from the market-place. It had 
the advantage of being decently kept, and was much frequented by the 
subalterns of the regiment in garrison. 

One of the most regular customers at this restaurant was a sous- 
lieutenant. He was a man of middle-age; his grave countenance was 
tinged with melancholy. His thick moustache was already grizzled, 
and a scar across the cheek added to the general grimness of his 
appearance. There was something about this man that attracted me 
in spite of his grimness. By the medals on his coat, he had evidently 
been distinguished in active service, and by the manner of his brother 
officers, he was as evidently held in respect. What. attracted me so 
much in this man was the singular change that came over his counte- 
nance when he spoke and smiled. It was as if he had two natures, 
one overlaying and keeping back the other, that was only allowed to 
appear on the surface at rare intervals. That man has a history, I 
said to myself, and I watched him with interest. 

The good people who kept the restaurant had one child, a chubby 
round-eyed urchin they called Babot ; what his real name was I never 
heard. The favourite amusement with the boys of the town was 
playing at soldiers. Babot had one day got possession of an old tin 
saucepan; this he had converted yuto a drum—to his own infinite 
satisfaction.—when a party of older boys, marching past, seized the 
mimic drum and made off with it, leaving Babot howling. 

Hearing the outcry, Fabre—that was the name of the sous-lieutenant 
I have been describing—started up from table and strode to the door. 
I followed, fearing the child had met with an accident. Fabre was 
first. Finding what had happened, he took the boy in his arms and 
carried him to the nearest toy-shop; and a smart scarlet and tinsel. 
drum soon turned tcars into crowing laughter. 
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“There!” said the sous-lieutenant, setting the child down; “if any 
of the boys try to take this from you, tell them that Fabre will be after 
them. Poor little fellow! we none of us like to lose our treasures, do 

we, Babot ?” 

As he spoke there came into his face that sudden change I have 
spoken of. He sighed deeply, and as he pronounced the word “treasures” 
his voice faltered. 

This trivial incident led to conversation, and from that time Fabre 
and I became friends. When he was off duty, we frequently strolled 
together along the walls, or the poplar-lined banks of the sleepy river. 
He had been in both the Crimean and Italian wars; was a man of keen 
observation, and excellent company, when once the ice of habitual 
taciturnity and reserve was broken through. 

One evening we were sauntering about the town, when a party of 
conscripts was marched in. They were evidently country lads for the 
most part,—the raw material, slouching and awkward. Each had the 
number he had drawn stuck in his hat. Some were indifferent or 
sullen, others laughed and shouted,—one or two looked dangerous, and 
a few were sunk in the deepest dejection. 

“ Pauvres diables!” Fabre exclaimed, with an emotional ring in his 
voice, regarding them compassionately as they passed. 

I was surprised. Fabre was so completely the soldier, that till that 
moment it had never occurred to me to question his motive for entering 
the army. Then it flashed across me. 

“You were a conscript, perhaps?” The thought seemed to have 
found utterance almost involuntarily. I was vexed with myself; fearful 
he might be offended. He had always maintained a degree of reticence 
as to his personal history. 

“Tf M’sieu has any interest in the matter, he shall hear,” Fabre 
replied. “It is a simple story, scarcely worth the telling.” 

Relieved from the fear of having given offence, I assured him, with 
perfect sincerity, I should feel an interest in all he chose to tell me. 
We were now in a boulevard where there were shady trees, and seats at 
intervals. 

“Let us sit down then,” Fabre said; “it is cool here,” and he lifted 
his military cap. “ M’sieu shall hear all, if he pleases.” 

“We were only peasants,” he began, as we sat down under the 
acacia trees and lizhted our cigars. “ We were born a few miles from 
Foix, in Ariege, I and my father and my father’s father before him. 
My father was a vine-dresser. When my brother Pierre was a mere 
vouth, and I little more than a child, my father met with an accident 
that lamed him; and after that he was unable to work at the vines, and 
was glad to take any odd jobs that came to hand. Pierre did not 
count for much; he was idle, and had a roving disposition. Instead of 
helpine, he was always getting into trouble.” 
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“T was a strong well-grown lad, and had no fear of work, and I was 
ambitious. You will smile, M’sieu. ‘ What has a peasant to do with 
ambition? you will say. Ah well! the hearts of rich and poor 
are much alike, I suppose. 

“T had set my heart on one day being a proprietor; and when I 
went to work‘in the vineyard, I said to myself, I will one day have a 
vineyard of my own. I had to labour hard; not only to keep myself, 
but to help poor old father. By working early and late, and by a 
bit of carpentering I took up at odd hours, I not only kept the pot 
boiling, but week by week contrived to lay a trifle by. Each vintage 
I added to my store, for I had an end in view you see, M’sieu. 

“Tn a few years I expected to have saved enough to buy a horse and 
cart. Father could not do much amongst the vines, but he could 
drive a cart, and earn money as a carrier. This would be a beginning. 
After that we should be able to hire a bit of garden-ground, and when 
father no longer needed my help I would bring Toinette home. She 
would feed poultry and attend to the garden. We could send poultry 
and vegetables to the market at Foix in the cart, and so it would go 
on by degrees, till at last I should find myself master of a vineyard. 
Oh, it was a beautiful plan of life I had laid down! A thing to laugh 
at,—was it not, M’sieu ? 

“Toinette and I had been playfellows when we were children, and 
whenever I pictured a home of my own it was with Toinette there. 
I dare say there were prettier girls in the village; I do not know. I 
only know that I loved her, and love is not critical. 

“Years went on, and I grew from youth to manhood. The little 

store accumulated slowly, for you see it was but a few frances here 
and there that I could save. But I thought when father had the 
carrying business, we should get on rapidly. Toinette listened to all 
my projects, and encouraged me in what I was endeavouring to do. 
{ was now nearly twenty-five, and I had all but a few francs of the 
sum I had been working and saving nine years to gain. Nine long 
years ! 
* “I knew I should be able to earn the rest of the money wanted 
before the winter was over. Toinette was weaving some pretty 
scarlet fringe to trim the harness of the horse I was going to buy. 
She was to meet me on the road home from Foix, and have the first 
ride in the new cart; and when father was fairly started as a carrier 
I was to speak to the Curé about our marriage. We had settled it 
all you see. 

“ Were you ever in our part of the country, M’sieu? ‘No. Ah! 
it is grand and beautiful there! There, instead of this dead level, we 
have the mountains, and the river flushes along in a rapid current, 
foaming and dashing against the rocks when the snows are melting 
from the upper mountains. On the opposite side of the river to where 
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we lived, was an old ruined castle, on the summit of a rounded hill. 
The ascent to the castle was planted with trees, and was a favourite 
walk. Here often in the long summer evenings when work was over, 
or on our rare holidays, Toinette and I used to wander, talking about 
our future that was to be spent together—always together. Or we 
used to sit beneath the old walls overlooking the river, and were as 
happy as the birds that flew in and out of the ivy over our heads.” 

Fabre paused for a while. Then drawing the back of his hand 
across his brow, and clearing his throat, he resumed : 

“ Just for the moment, M’sieu, it almost seemed to me as if I could 
hear the murmur of the river, and Toinette’s voice, that was as sweet 
as the lapse of waters, or the song of birds—at least it was so to my 
ears. 

“When we have fixed in our own minds the way we will go in life, 
it seems that the good God—for our benefit, no doubt—stops us, and 
turns our steps into a different path altogether. The time for drawing 
for the conscription was approaching ; but it gave me no concern; I 
had drawn a lucky number before, and should do so again, I made no 
doubt. I had great faith in my luck, because all had gone so well 
with me hitherto. 

“When the day came, Pierre and I, and the other young men of the 
district, assembled to draw the numbers. M’sieu, I thought the earth 
had given way from beneath my feet when the number I held was 
read out. I have no doubt my cheeks were blanched, for the sergeant 
whispered ‘coward’ as he passed me. I think when we were before 
Sebastopol he recalled his word. 

“T was not a coward in the sense he meant. But it is no light 
thing to have all one’s hopes and all one’s efforts for nine years anni- 
hilated at a blow—brought to nothing, like the ashes of this cigar 
that I knock away. 

“At first I had some hope that Pierre might offer to take my place ; 
for when father was angry with him for his unsteady ways he used to 
talk of going for a soldier. But talking and doing are two different 
things, as I found. Father urged me to pay for a substitute. Buta 
substitute was not easily to be found. It would have taken all my 
money—just all that I had saved. 

“'Toinette, too, begged me to stay ; but to what end? Wecould not 
marry, if I had nothing but my daily work as a vigneron, and father 
and mother to keep. It might have been better to do as they wished ; 
but what would you? We are but human, and I cowd not begin 
again. 

“T determined to go. There would be the money, so that father 
could make his living as a carrier, and Toinette I knew would be true 
to me, and when I came back, we should see. 

“T found it the hardest to part from poor old mother. You see 
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father being lame, and Pierre not good for much, she leaned upon me. 
When she hung crying round my neck, I began to wish I had let the 
money go, and consented to remain at home. But it was too late; 
and we were marched away, just as you saw those poor fellows awhile 
ago. 

“«T did not like a soldier's life : my heart was not in it; it was 
always in our valley, amongst the vines and olive-trees, and I longed 
continually for the time of service to be over. I did myduty. ‘Time 
would have gone no faster for shirking that; and when our regiment 
was ordered to the Crimea, I caught something of the excitement, and 
was glad to go,—glad at the prospect of change, and of active 
service. 

“T was no great hand at letter-writing, I had not had time for 
much learning; but I managed to write home to tell them I was 
going, and to bid them keep up their hearts. 

“ You know all about the war, M’sieu. Our regiment had its share 
in all that was going on. I escaped for a time, but at the taking of 
the Malakoff, I got this ugly sabre cut across my face, and my arm 
was broken by a bullet. I suppose I fainted from loss of blood; they 
told me afterwards I was taken up for dead. I was a long time in 
hospital. I had fever, and it was months before I could crawl about 
again, and was strong enough to be shipped off for France, with other 
invalids like myself. 

“ All the voyage I thought of father and mother and Toinette, and 
how glad they would be to have me back, and how soon I should get 
strong again at home. It was four years since I had left the village; 
and I thought, with my heavy moustache, and the sabre cut across my 
face, and my uniform, no one would recognise René the vigneron ; and 
I would go first to the auberge and hear the news before making 
inyself known. 

“My heart leaped within me as I approached the village and saw the 
old castle upon its rounded hill, and the swift-flowing river. I said to 
myself, perhaps I shall meet father in his cart, or perhaps Toinette 
may be at her door as I pass; but though I met several of the 
villagers, who turned to look with interest at the weather-beaten and 
wounded soldier, I saw neither father nor Toinette, and no one 
recognised me. 

“ T was still weak from illness, and when I reached the auberge I 
was glad to sit down and call for some wine. The landlord brought 
it, lasked him to sit down and partake. First, I had to answer many 
questions about what was going on in the East, and then I asked for 
news of the village. I had my cap drawn down over my forehead, 
and was sitting with my back to the light, but once or twice I saw 
my companion look at me narrowly, as if he suspected I was some one 
he ought to know. 
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“This was the news I heard: ‘Fabre and his wife were both dead. 
The old man had no heart to do anything after his younger son, who 
was the stay of the family,’ the landlord said, ‘had been drawn for 
the army. Had I happened to meet with René Fabre? He was 
killed at the taking of the Malakoff—his name was seen in the list. 
That just broke the hearts of the old people, they never lifted their 
heads again, either of them. The mother went first. Old Fabre 
died only three weeks ago.’ 

“ «Had they never received a letter?’ I asked, making my voice as 
steady as I could; for one of the kind nurses at Scutari had written 
for me. 

““¢No, What letter should they receive when René was dead ?” 

“Tt had been lost then. I could not repress a groan. ‘Was my 
wound paining me?’ the landlord asked. ‘Could he do anything 
for me ?” 

“T shook my head. ‘ Where was Pierre Fabre? I asked. 

“Pierre had got into fresh trouble, and had gone away two years 
before. No one knew anything about him’ 

“Then came the name that had been trembling on my lips all along 
—Toinette Dufour. 

“ Again I observed the landlord look at me inquisitively, ‘ That was 
the girl René was to have married,’ he said. ‘Her mother always 
wanted to marry her to Barbel’s Ambrose, because old Barbel was 
rich, ‘Toinette would not hear of it till the news came that René 
was killed, and then somehow it seemed as if she did not care what 
became of her, and the mother had her way. It had not been a very 
happy marriage hitherto, as, indeed, how should it, with a bride with 
no more heart in her than a ghost.’ 

“This, M’sieu, was my coming home. I did not make myself known. 
Where was the use? I engaged a bed for the night, and then I 
wandered out. I went first to the little cemetery, then I watched for 
one sight of Toinctte. I saw her just at dusk, pale and sad-looking 
at her husband's door. I did not dare to present myself before her; I 
could not trust myself to hear her speak. I turned away and climbed 
the hill to the castle, and there I threw myself down on the spot 
where we had sat so many summer evenings dreaming dreams— 
nothing but dreams, M’sieu. 

“T do not know how long I laid there. It seemed during those 
hours as if there was neither past nor future any more, only one long 
ever-present agony. 

“ At last the glimmering lights in the village were being extinguished 
one by one, and I knew I must return to the auberge. Early the next 
morning I left my old home for ever and returned to Marseilles, where 
I waited till my regiment came back from the East. Both officers and 
men were glad to receive me amongst them again, and I had no wish 
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to leave them any more. Why shouldI? Thisisall. It is quite a 
simple story, you see, M’sieu. 

“This medal was won before the Malakoff, and this at Solferino. 
Allons, vive la gloire! A few broken hearts, more or less—what does 
it matter! Iam a sous-lieutenant, and perhaps may die capitaine. 
That ought to be enough for my ambition, you will say. But people 
are not all alike, and it seems to me that my ambition is over. Tiens! 
Let us go and have a cup of coffve; Iam not accustomed to talk so 
much, my throat isdry.” Pitching away the end of his cigar, Fabre 
rose from the bench where we had been sitting, and led the way to 
the café. 

I followed slowly. We were both silent. What could I say? Where 
would have been the use of commonplace words of pity or consolation ? 
Fubre never again made any reference to his past life in talking to 
me, and I was careful not to allude to so sad a theme. 

Shortly after this a change was made in the garrison, and Fabre’s 
regiment was ordered to Algeria. A crowd followed the troops as they 
marched away to the roll of the drum. Fabre waved his hand to me 
as he passed. Will his weary spirit find rest in a soldier’s grave, under 
the burning sun of Africa, was. my thought, or will he live, a super- 
annuated officer, to potter about some provincial town, shouldering 
‘his crutch, to tell how fields were won? Most probably I shall 
never know. Such was my conclusion as I sighed over the departure 
of my pleasant friend and companion. 


Parr II. 


Tue business that had detained me so long was brought to a successful 
issue, and it was upwards of three years before I had occasion to re- 
visit la belle France. This time my affairs led me to Bordeaux, and 
alterwards to Marseilles. As time was not pressing, I determined to 
take holiday for a few weeks, in order to visit the places most worth 
seeing on my route. 

I had heard nothing of Fabre since we parted; but when I arrived 
at Foix, the place brought him vividly to my recollection, and I de- 
termined to ride over to Varilhes, and thence walk to the village 
Fabre had described to me. I found the castle was connected with 
some interesting historical associations,—it had been an appanage of 
the Counts of Foix, and had suffered in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century,—so I had a double object in my ride. 

It was a lovely day. ‘The vintage had commenced, and the vine- 
yards were alive with busy groups of men, women and children. I 
rode slowly, enjoying to the utmost the gay and animated scene, and 
it was already afternoon when I came in sight of the little town of 


Varilhes. 
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Putting up my horse, I set out for my walk; but after proceeding 
for about half a mile, I began to feel uncertain whether I had taken 
the right direction, and looked about for some one of whom I could 
make the inquiry. ‘There was no one to be seen on the road, but to 
my right was a small country-house, a “ bastide,” as it is called there. 
It stood in the midst of a garden, where fruit and flowers grew together 
in all the luxuriance of the south; and from a vineyard at the back I 
heard the sounds of voices. I opened the gate, thinking I would 
skirt the garden to the vineyard, and there make my inquiry of the 
first person I met. 

I had the gate still in my hand, and was just about to enter, when 
I was held spell-bound in astonishment, as if I had seen a ghost. A 
weather-beaten, military-looking man issued from the house at that 
moment, and at a glance I recognised René Fabre. He perceived me 
at the same instant, and advanced with open arms. 

“Quel bonheur! I am overjoyed! Did M’sieu drop from the 
clouds ¢” 

I returned his hearty greeting, for I was truly rejoiced to see him 
again. 

As for my leaving him that day or the next, it was not to be 
thought of for a moment. Anything I needed could be sent for to 
Foix, but stay I must. 

“Toinette!” he cried. “Come out then, my child. Here is my 
good English friend ; come and bid him welcome.” 

At this summons a pale, dark-eyed, Spanish-looking woman made 
her appearance, who was introduced to me as Madame Fabre. 

“Oh!” cried Fabre, “ M’sieu is surprised; and well he may be. 
But dinner is ready, is it not, ma mie? Afterwards M’sieu shall 
hear.” 

I was altogether surprised at such a turn of events, but at nothing 
more than the change in Fabre himself. The nature that had for- 
merly always been subdued and kept back was now triumphant. He 
was absolutely radiant. 

After an excellent dinner, we strolled into the vineyard to smoke 
our cigars, and then I asked Fabre how it had all come about. 

“ When I last saw you,”. he said, “I never thought to visit my 
native place again. But when I returned from Algeria, something 
seemed to draw me here in spite of myself. On All Soul’s Day I 
said to myself, I will go and hang a wreath of immortelles over father 
and mother’s grave. So I came to the village, thinking just to visit 
the cemetery, and walk up to the old castle once more. 

“There were many people in the cemetery, for it was All Soul’s day, 
you see ; and I saw Toinette there amongst the rest. I did not accost 
her, but when she had hung her wreath and gone away, I went to 
see whose grave it was she had been visiting, and I found it, was 
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Ambrose Cauvin’s—that was the name of the man they had married 
her to. I can’t tell you how I felt at that moment, M’sieu; it seemed 
suddenly as if all the clouds had rolled away from the sky, and the 
sun was shining,—as if life were opening afresh. Toinette was {ree 
then ! and I had only to resign to be free also. I was no longer poor, 
for I had shared in prize-money, and I had saved more from habit, 
and from not having anything I cared to spend money upon, than 
because I had cared to save. But now I was glad—oh, how glad! 
I felt like a boy again. 

Well, M’sieu, to cut my story short, I got the good Curé to break 
the news of my being alive and at home to Toinette, gently ; for she 
had suffered much unhappiness, and her health was not strong. 
When we first met, we wept in each other’s arms,—wept over all 
we had suffered before we could begin to take joy in being together 
once more. 

Toinette had been a widow four years—if I had but known sooner ! 
Her husband was killed by the machinery of the oil-mill where he 
worked. I resigned my commission, and then we were married. I 
looked about and found this little place that happened to be for sale. 
I could not quite compass the purchase-money, but the mortgage will 
be cleared off in a few years, God willing. So you see my dream has 
come true after all, M’sieu. If only poor old father and mother 
could have lived to see the day! But what would you? We cannot 
have everything, and they are in a better place I trust,” and Fabre 
reverently lifted his cap. 

I heartily congratulated him upon the change that had taken place 
in his circumstances, and then we talked about the prospects of the 
vintage, about Alceria and other subjects. 

I spent two pleasant days with Lieutenant Fabre and his gentle 
wife, and then I took leave, but not before I was made to promise to 
pay them a long visit at some future time. 

“Then I hope M’sieu will not come alone,” said Fabre, who is 
disposed to commisserate my bachelor state. 

I shook my head, laughing. His pleasant smile, as he stood on 
the platform of the railway station at Foix, looking after me, as the 
train whirled me away, is the last recollection I have of him. 
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fis Own Detective. 


Count vO was one of the gay sons of Paris. He originally 
possessed a large fortune; but dissolute habits—the vortex of wealth 
and title—had expended the better part of a princely independence. 
He was famous as the wildest, the most daring, and yet most generous 
of profligates. However, repeated losses at écarté had somewhat 
drained his purse. Unlike the better part of the licentious, he had 
the wisdom to dispense with many follies: yet he still kept up a 
small whit of dissipation among a few boon companions, the choicest 
of whom was the Marquis D : 

However, a few days before our tale commences, a rich relation 
dying, left him a considerable sum of money, and once more he was 
reinstated in his pleasures, while his boon companions, like vultures 
scenting their prey, began flocking round his open purse. 

One evening Count d’0 and the Marquis D were sitting 
in a richly-adorned apartment belonging to the former, when the con- 
versation turned upon his late good fortune. The Marquis D 
listened to the Count’s remarks with a seeming nonchalance. He was 
whiffing a finely-scented cigar, and deeply employed in the philosophy of 
smoke. He was a tall, exactly built man, and a thorough gentleman in 
manners and conversation, ,yet there was something in the glitter of a 
calm dark eye, something in the proudly curled smile, which spoke of 
the man of emergency aud talent. He was dissolute, had squandered 
a fortune; but was more renowned for his skill in duelling, quiet 
recklessness, than as a debauchee. 

“Yes, the old buck did it well, and—sacré !—deserves my thanks. 
I mustn’t be an utter villain. Rather wild; but I would not care for 
tout le monde to call me mauvais. Le diable! even he is not an 
utter rake,’’ and the Count threw himself at length on his beautiful 
sofa, while his countenance beamed a generous good humour. 

“Yes, most decidedly ; but you are not going to be a confirmed 
grandam ?” and the Marquis laughed slightly. It was a clear laugh, 
but pregnant with sneer, which the Count could not bear. 

Springing up from the sofa, rather indignant, and seating himself 
on a chair: 

“A grandam! There you cut and hack again. My dear fellow, 
I was reasonable, surely, not to ruin myself; but I’ve something now.” 

“Are you certain. Monsieur ?” said the Marquis; and he smiled 
very foolishly—almost pityingly. 

“Do you mean to doubt it ?” eried the Count, in astonishment. 
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“ Well—dreams are dreams, but—substance is substance,” drawled 
the Marquis. 

“Well, then, there’s substance,” said the Count, producing from 
his pocket-book a 50,000f. note. 

A basilisk could not have darted a keener, fascinating look than the 
Marquis at the note. It vanished—the dream was momentary. 

“Ah! now you are a prince, indeed. Well, come that’s better 
than I expected,” exclaimed the Marquis with generous ardour. 

“ Yes, don’t you imagine ’tis a dream. That’s one, and I’ve more 
of the little fairies,” the Count said with great satisfaction, replacing 
it in his pocket-book, alongside of what seemed to be another one. 

The conversation thus went on, but a keen observer might have 
noticed that the Marquis now and then overstepped the bounds of his 
nonchalance. In fact, he became unusually pleasing and charming in 
his talk. Cigar after cigar was smoked, glass after glass emptied, 
and the Count grew more open and noisy, the Marquis more fascinating 
and sparkling—a continuous stream of quiet accomplished question 
and answer. The Count was delighted, and praised the Marquis for 
a talent which he knew before was radiant with charms. When 
D had wrought dO up to the fire of enthusiasm, he 
adroitly asked him to play écarté. He accepted, and they sat down 
to play. The winnings were nearly equal, Count d’O having 
the advantage. Hour after hour sped by, and the lonely hour of 
midnight saw those two men earnestly playing, but with what 
different thoughts ! 

Next morning, the Marquis dressed in the most brilliant manner, 
came rather hurriedly to the Count’s hotel. When he entered the 
room, he expressed surprise to see the Count speaking rather 
anxiously with a gendarme. The Count was angry and restless. 
The Marquis, after a good stare at the officer, turned to the Count 
saying, “ Excuse me, Monsieur, but I’m sorry to disturb you, and 
really you must put it down to my impatience. I have called for you 
to accompany me to the reception of the Russian Prince. They say 
it will be brilliant, and the Emperor expects a first-class levee,” and 
the Marquis looked the most unconcerned and happiest of men. The 
Count was regarding him with almost a rude fixeduess. The Marquis 
returned it without the least show of anger or jealousy. 

The Count turned away muttering, “ No, it cannot be!” 

“Can I have your answer, Monsieur ?” continued the Marquis. 

“Really, my dear Marquis, you must excuse me,” said the Count. 

“ Monsieur, I hope you will not consider me impertinent, but 
continued the Marquis with a bland smile. 

“ Pardon, Marquis, but a misfortune has happened 

“Ah! Monsieur, hasten to tell me,” said the Marquis with an air of 
sympathy. 
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“ Well, then, I have been robbed! Robbed!” continued the Count 
with a fiercer voice, “ by some villain—some devil! Basely robbed— 
and but last night!” 

“ Robbed !” echoed the Marquis. 

“ Do you know the thief?” the Count said, fiercely peering in his 
face. 

“Me! how should I, dear Count?” said the Marquis, not taking 
the rudeness of the Count’s manner. 

“No!” muttered the Count, turning away. 

“T hope it is no great loss,” chimed the Marquis. 

“No great loss!” thundered the Count. “Is 100,000 franes 
nothing ?” 

‘Good heavens! what’s that—what do you say—what ?” 

“Yes, Marquis, 100,000 francs. I know they’ve been stolen. 
Villain !—hell-born rascal, whoever he be!” shouted the Count, 
striding irregularly over the apartment. 

“Why, you thunder-strike me!” said the Marquis, dropping into 
a seat. 

“ Officer, away, and obey my orders!” said the Count authoritatively. 

The detective bowed and retired, casting a suspicious look at the 
Marquis, who was sitting “ thunder-struck,” as he said, in the chair. 

“ Now, Marquis, do you know anything about this?” said the 
Count, standing with his arms folded. 

“Me!” and the Marquis sprang from his chair, while indignation 
flashed from his eye. “Count, what do you mean? That is the 
second time you've asked me that!” 

“Yes, it is,” and the Count looked narrowly at the Marquis. 

“Good heavens! you don’t Why, Count, surely My dear 
sir, you've got a better respect for me—than—than to imagine that I 
would .” cried the Marquis incredulously. 

“Steal 100,000 francs,” coolly said the Count. 

The Marquis gave him a dignified, haughty look, and casting his 
body into a martial attitude: “Sir Count, you throw opprobium on my 
name—for what reason I know not ; but there are certain justifications 
to be made in such cases, and I hope you will give me those same 
said satisfactions.” With this he caught up his hat and stick and was 
stalking from the room, when the Count threw himself in his path: 

“ Forgive me, Marquis—forgive me!—vexation has angered—I know 
not what I do; and really I am sorry I said so to you; but—but— 
passion overcame me,” said the generous Count. 

“Sir, allow me to pass. ‘To-morrow your anger may be quenched, 
and you will know how to treat a friend.” 

The Marquis opened the door and went out. The Count was 
really sorry to cast aspersions on his friend, but he—he—— 

The news spread rapidly through Paris that Count d’?0—— had 
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been robbed of two bank-notes of 50,000 francs each. Like all stories 
floating about large cities, they grow into terrific dimensions; certain 
sundry adjectives and facts are affixed by the glowing eloquence of a 
narrator, and before the next night had fallen over the city it was the 
topic of conversation. Who the daring thief had been of course 
puzzled all, when even the police, with all their active agency, were 
baffled. Of course the notes would be of no advantage to the delin- 
quent, for the banks had received sufficient preliminary warning. 
If he had dared to show them at the counter, there would have been 
but too many hands to seize him. 

Those who were suspected first belonged to the Count’s hotel, but 
search, threat, bribe, produced not a vestige of a note. The Count, 
in his fierce anger, vowed death to the villain who had dared to rob 
him of his legacy ; for no loss grieves the spirit so as that which was 
already in our grasp—that which we had tasted with exultation. 
Again and again the Prefect of Police had a private interview with 
the Count. 

“Who was the last person with you on that unfortunate night ?” 
said the Prefect. 

“The Marquis D . But ” replied the Count. 

“Ah!” echoed the cunningest of men. 

“You start! What is it?” interrogated the Count. 

“Ts he rich—well off ?” 

“ No, he’s rather down.” 

The Prefect took his hat. ‘Good morning, Monsieur.” 

“ Sir—sir—what are you going to do ?” 

“A little business. Au revoir, Monsieur le Count.” 

“Mind you do not—stay—stay !” 

But the detective was gone. He thought he had seized the silken clue 
which led from the labyrinths of Minos. Alas! he was no Theseus. 

When the Marquis D—— came home at night he was seized and 
searched. Nothing was found on him. ‘To the oaths and curses he 
uttered the Prefect only replied, 

“ Excuse me, Monsieur, but law is imperative.” 

“You villain! Ill see the Emperor about this. Have I to be 
ruthlessly handled—cuffed—gagged——” 

In short the Marquis displayed an astonishing amount of indignation 
and words. 

His house was probed and ransacked with that particular care and 
acuteness which Parisian detectives exhibit in a remarkable degree. 
They searched the walls and floors. They entered cabinets, escritoires, 
and drawers; they probed beds and chairs; they examined furni- 
ture with the microscope: in fact, so complete was their art, that 
nothing could escape their extreme care, not even a line. But all to 
no avail, the Marquis had thus proved himself guiltless, 
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When they had all departed, the Marquis restored his equanimity 
of countenance, and, smiling, cast his eyes upon a large retriever dog 
of glossy blackness, of raven beauty. 

“Come, Fidéle !—come, good dog!” 

The dog came up wagging his tail, looking very wise ; a brass chain 
was round his neck, to which hung a large lock, or seemed one. His 
master opened this lock, and smiled again in his ironical manner. 

Next morning the Marquis might be seen going to the Count’s 
hotel, and there was anger on his face. Now his physiognomy was 
suited to that expression. It was easier for him to adopt passion than 
pleasure. The stern lines of his countenance reposed well in rigid 
anger: they appeared distorted when he assumed masked laughter, 
and the lacqueys at the door bowed before that keen eye and com- 
manding presence, and acknowledged that he was a magnificent noble. 
Servants are in awe of those who display a calm fixedness of haughtincss 
instead of a smoking fume. 

“Good morning, Marquis. I hope ” said the Count, generously 
holding out his hand. 

“Sir, preserve the purity of your hand, for you are going to touch 
one convicted of felony,—one condemned by his friend,—one whose 
house is made the sport of police!” exclaimed the Marquis, in his 
most sarcastic manner. 

“You don’t mean to say that ” shouted the astonished Count. 

“Sir, Count, don’t add a lie to my catalogue of crimes,” said the 
Marquis, bowing. 

“ Come—come—Marquis, let us drop this! It is all a blunder—a 
confounded mistake.” 

“Tam much obliged to hear so; but how about my honour ?” 

“Oh, wait till we catch the villain; then we shall be all right.” 

“Till then I am a felon.” 

“Come, dear Marquis, drop that sarcasm. Let us have a little 
friendly talk—as before this devilish business commenced ; let us see 
how we have to get back this money ? I know you're a sharp fellow; 
let me hear what you have to say about it ?” 

“Willingly.” 

Hereupon they sat down, rolled their chairs near the fire, lighted 
their cigars, and began to think and talk. There is something i in the 
Virginian weed which seems to stimulate thought and bind friendship, 
for, to all appearance, these two sketched out keen plans of detection, 
and were the very best friends possible. 

The conversation lasted a long time, at the end of which the 
Marquis rose, extremely thoughtful, and bade the Count a most sweet 
good-night. 

As he was driving home he buried his head in his hands, thinking 
over what the Count had told him—that detectives were abroad, the 
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bank was on the alert, that the bills were useless to the thief, and 
that a reward had been offered to be paid by the Count’s banker. 

A few days after, as the Marquis was walking near this particular 
bank he accidentally met the banker. 

“ Well, sir, anything more about that affair of Count d’ 0.’s ?” asked 
the Marquis. 

“No, sir; it is quitea mystery. But the thief appears to be a 
foolish fellow, for the robbery can bring him no return.” 

“Indeed ! a—a—foolish fellow. 

“ Yes, he must be, for 2 

“ What is the reward you offer ?” 

“Ten thousand francs.” 

“Well, now, I shouldn’t care to get that,” said the Marquis, 
laughingly. 

“Oh, a pretty good sum—pretty large.” 

“Well, I'll think seriously about it—TIll try. The affair seems to 
be difficult because of its simplicity. I doubt we are bafiled by the 
openness-of the thing.” 

After a few more words they parted. 

The Marquis was in frequent company with the Count, and ap- 
peared to be extremely diligent in the search. He also met the 
banker, to whom he reported his ill-success. So passed a few days. 

Finally, one morning he met the banker with a smiling face : 

“Success at last, Monsieur !” said the Marquis, smiling. 

“What? Success!” echoed the banker. 

“Yes ; come, sign the cheque, and I’ll give you the notes.” And 
the Marquis hurried him towards the bank. 

The banker was impatient to know the daring thief. 

“T can get them and deliver them only on conditions of secrecy. 
The fellow has made me swear this, and I’m bound by oath. He 
wants to evade the law—poor rascal !—so I promised him faithfully. 
He has to receive 5000 francs.” 

The banker regarded him with an incredulous look, but the 
Marquis flinched not in his honest mask. 

The cheque was sealed. He got his 10,000 francs. Being a 
nobleman, no further search was made. The unsuspecting Count 
continued his friendship, till one night, in an inebriated state, the 
Marquis divulged his secret. When tasked in his sober mood, he 
replied in his laughing manner : 

“ What’s a fellow to do when he’s hard up ?” 





Germany under War. 


Amanvillers, August 21, 1870. 

(On the battle-field of the great battle near Metz, on the 18th.) 
Tuis is the first moment I have found an opportunity to write at all, 
sitting in the carriage of an officer of the commissariat. Since writing 
last I have been moving with the troops, and in bivouac with them. 
Their movements were so rapid, and their bivouacs or quarters offered 
so very little accommodation, that writing a sensible letter was quite 
out of the question. 

I saw that a horse would be utterly necessary for me, and therefore 
bought the only one which was to be had in Saarbriicken. It was 
a colt of scarcely five years, and had never served as a saddle-horse, 
you may therefore imagine what trouble I had on the roads, which 
were all crammed with troops, artillery, and provision trains. I 
arrived, however, safely at I’orbach, where, to my great regret, I heard 
that the news of the capture of General Frossard was not true. It was 
said in Saarbriicken that he had been discovered concealed in a box. 

T left the Princess Salm in Saarbriicken with the celebrated Professor, 
Dr. Busch, of Bonn, general surgeon of the second army. He is 
much satisfied with her services; for she assists him in his operations, 
even in amputations. I dined with her and the doctor. When she 
arrived she was pleasantly excited. She had tried to procure some 
broth from the royal kitchen, and impatient to wait for some 
assistance, she went across the street holding in each hand a pail 
full of soup. The King, who passed her in his carriage at this 
moment, stopped, descended, shook hands with her, and said many 
friendly words to her, at which she was quite charmed. 

Leaving Forbach next morning I proceeded to St. Avold, a most 
pleasantly situated town, to which the Kinz had removed his head- 
quarters. The inhabitants were very much alarmed, but the Prussian 
troops, with rare exceptions, behaved extremely well. People in 
these parts speak German very well, but it is not taught in schools, 
aud the children usually deny their knowledge of it. 

On the road I met a battery, which carried with them a he-goat, 
that had behaved wonderfully in 1866. This animal reminds me of a 
soldier’s joke. ‘I'wo soldiers, who had to escort a drove of oxen through 
Saarbriicken, had ornamented the fattest with a French cap and other 
decorations, and called him Maréchal le Boeuf. 

Departing on the 16th for Faulkemont, or Falkenberg, I joined a 
light battery, and made the acquaintance of the officers. They belonged 
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to the 2nd (Pomeranian) army corps of Prince Frederick Charles’s 
army, and were very agreeable gentlemen. I therefore resolved to 
remain with them. 

We stopped at Mainvillers, at a farm, where the lady proprietor 
had utterly lost her head from fear. No male inhabitants were to be 
seen, and all the shutters were closed. When I spoke to the women 
and ridiculed their fear, they became much relieved, and blamed the 
German-French who had arrived in their village, crying, “ Save gui 
peut! les Prussiens sont la, et ia tuent tout le monde!” There 
seemed to be an apprehension among the inhabitants that the 
Prussians would enlist in their army all young men, and that they 
even took children of ten yearsand less. Our hostess had sent her boy 
to Metz! Relieved from her fears, she did all in her power to please us. 

This fear and even hatred showed itself stronger the more we 
advanced. Passing through Ligny, we encountered a very gay- 
looking procession of carriages, ornamented with the red cross on 
white, in which we saw elegant Parisians and very fat discontented 
Catholic priests. This procession was composed of the members of 
the Sanitary Society de la Presse. With true Parisian carelessness, 
they had crossed the line of the Prussian outposts, and when captured 
by the Prussians demanded with true Parisian assurance to be per- 
mitted to return to the French camp, pretending that they had a 
right to this by the Geneva Convention. M.Stiebes, the Chief of the 
Field Police, had however a different opinion. He had already 
captured many persons who put on the protecting badge unprovided 
with the legalising stamp; and though these voluntary nurses were 
entitled to be respected so far as not to be fired upon, it would have 
been foolish to permit them to return after they had seen the Prussian 
camps, &c. They, therefore, were sent to Saarbriick, where they have 
plenty of opportunity to do good to their many wounded countrymen. 

We directed our march towards Pout-a-Mousson, a town of about 
10,000 inhabitants, situated between Metz and Nancy, on the river 
Moselle. When we arrived in Cheminot, we took up our quarters at 
a fine farm. Though its possessor wore a blouse, no stockings, and 
hob-nailed shoes, his house was extremely well furnished. He had a 
number of very well carved walnut wardrobes and chests of drawers, - 
and his stables and barns were in an excellent state. The former had 
been filled with more than a dozen fine Perchow horses, of which the 
Prussians bad taken six. He was a sensible man, and a philosopher, 
and resolved to make bonne mine au mauvais jeu. On our arrival we 
saw him in the court-yard brandishing an immense knife, to kill a 
quantity of hens and pigeons for us, in which he was assisted by three 
witch-like females, whose limbs trembled with fear, whilst their eyes 
were lighted up with the most deadly hatred. I have never seen the 
like: it was indeed a very rare but uncomfortable sight. The philo- 
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sophical husband frequently shook his fist at them, and whispered, 
*“ Vous imbeciles, venez de nous fair malhewreuax tous!” In one of the 
houses, where two soldiers were quartered, a number of women had 
armed themselves with long knives, probably to cut the throats of the 
soldiers. When some more came, however, they concealed the knives 
under their petticoats. It may be that they were afraid of personal 
outrages. 


Rezonville, August 21, 1870. 

On our march to Pont-i-Mousson we encountered many carriages 
filled with wounded. We heard from them that a fight had taken 
place on the 14th, near Metz, which city we could see dimly in the 
distance. The fight took place at the villages Colombey, Montoy, and 
Peltre, and finished with a defeat of the French. The Prussian 
artillery, however, had suffered great losses. One battery was nearly 
annihilated, because it was placed about 600 paces from the infantry 
of the enemy, who were behind breastworks. This seems to be rather 
sharp practice, and injudicious too, for the chassepot guns fire best at 
this distance, and artillery is more effective from 1000 paces than from 
600. The details of that fight you will have read in the papers. 
I do not know much of it, not having seen a paper since I left 
Saarbriicken. It is not here as it was in America, in the war, 
where papers were considered an almost more urgent necessity than 
bread. Moreover, the postal arrangements are extremely imperfect, 
because Prussia is a very economical state, and not very sentimental 
either. They care comparatively little for home affections, and the 
soldiers complain much in this respect. 

Pont-a-Mousson was crowded with wounded, which came from the 
battle on the 16th, between Gorze and Vionville, near the road from 
Metz to Paris. The French saw with dismay that the Prussians 
moved in such a manner as to suggest the idea that they intended to 
cut off the French army from Paris, on which the Crown Prince of 
Prussia is marching with the South army, without finding much of a 
French army to oppose him. 

The fight was extremely bloody, for the Prussians were rather weak. 
There was only one army corps (the 3rd) engaged, and they might 
have been overpowered had: not one regiment of the 9th army corps, 
which was in the neighbourhood, hastened to the spot, to which they 
were attracted by the thunder of the cannon. This 11th regiment 
did most glorious service, and kept the enemy at bay until the brigade 
Rex, of the 8th army corps, arrived; but it lost enormously. Of its 
3000 men only 1000 remained. They had forty-four disabled com- 
missioned officers, amongst them eleven killed on the spot. The 
colonel of the regiment, Von Schoening, was severely wounded ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Von Klein was wounded in his head, and Major Von 
Ising was shot through his breast. ‘The two regiments of the guard- 
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dragoons were so fearfully decimated that one regiment has been 
made of the two. Prince Reuss, of the dragoons, was killed also. 
Wounds from the mitrailleuse occurred but rarely. Count Von 
Schlippenbach had one shot from a mitrailleuse through his thigh. 

The battle lasted from noon until nearly eleven o'clock at night, 
but the Prussians won a glorious victory. They captured seven guns, 
two generals, and more than 3000 men. I would have hastened at 
once to the battle-field, but unfortunately I had a very disagreeable 
accident with my horse. The saddle which I bought with the horse 
was not his own, as I supposed, and in consequence of this and care- 
less saddling in the night, its back became not only sore, but swollen 
in such a manner that I could not even think of using it. It is not 
much better even now, and a dead loss and vexation. I would have 
bought another horse at once, but since I left Frankfort I have not 
received any letters or money, and I dare not spend too much of what 
Ihave. A war correspondent, who will advance with the Prussians, 
must be well provided with everything, for sometimes even money 
will not avail him much. 

Though the French had received such a severe lesson on the 16th, 
it was too important for them to check the progress of the army of the 
Crown Prince, they therefore tried once more to break the iron wall 
which the Prussians opposed to them, and the tremendous battle of 
the 18th of August took place,—a battle against which that of Konigs- 
gratz was child’s play. It commenced also about noon, and lasted 
until late in the night, and is considered by many competent men to 
be the decisive battle of the war. Six army corps of the Germans 
were engaged, and two corps were in reserve. The battle-field ex- 
tended on both sides of the Metz-Paris turnpike-road, but farther on 
its north side, about half way between Metz and Bridy, close to the 
triangle (Thionville, Metz, Sarrlouis), in which I at the commence- 
ment imagined it would take place. It will be called the battle 
of Metz, for at least half-a-dozen villages might claim the honour to 
give their names to this battle; for instance, Rezonville, Gravelotte, 
Warneville, Amanvillers, &e. 

It is impossible to give a really correct military description of 
this most bloody battle, for the Prussians keep their movements very 
secret, and change them with great rapidity. It is said that the 
French fought very bravely, but the Prussians surpassed them in 
every respect, for the retreating French took most formidable positions, 
which had to be stormed under the greatest disadvantages. The 
whole country thereabout is speckled not only with villages but also 
with many farms, which are all built of solid stone and surrounded by 
stone walls. These latter surround every yard or orchard, and the 
French broke loopholes in them everywhere, from which they fired 
with great security. The Prussian artillery, however, did wonders, 
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and many of these citadels were fired by their grenades and the French 
driven out. One little village, on the road leading from the great 
turnpike road to Briey, offers a most curious aspect. It is one heap 
of ruins, though only one house was fired. 

Besides these forts, the ground itself offered enormous difficulties. 
Between broadsided hills extend more or less deep valleys, which are 
sometimes extremely deep. One ravine, behind the considerable 
village of Gravelotte towards Metz, extends to both sides of the turn- 
pike road. Its slopes are very steep, nearly as steep as the celebrated 
projecting hill of the Spichern heights, near Saarbriicken. Not far 
from its summit stands a farm, St. Hubert, which in itself is a strong 
fortress. From all these strongholds the French were driven by these 
lion-hearted soldiers, each of whom understands what he is fighting for. 
Their triumphal procession through Germany has inspired them with 
a moral courage which is irresistible. The French were horrified by 
such resolution, admiring at the same time the recklessness with which 
their brave enemies exposed their lives. Just at the moment when 
the King (about 4 o’clock p.m.) appeared on the battle-field near 
Rezonville, the Germans were giving way before an overwhelming 
force ; but when the reinforcements advanced and passed the King 
they cheered him most exultingly, and rushed against the mitrailleuses 
and the more formidable chassepots, about which the Prussians have 
a very good opinion, as they reach much farther than the needle-gun. 
They frequently got a fire, without having the slightest idea where the 
enemy that assailed them might be. 

Where the turnpike road makes a turn a broad-sided hill falls off 
towards Gravelotte, here skirmishers had placed themselves in the ditch, 
and fired at wide distances; and on the plateau behind the road six 
mitrailleuses had been placed behind slight fortifications. When the 
Prussian battalions ascended that hill these mitrailleuses came into 
play, and did fearful execution. One of those who made the dangerous 
ascent told me that the first ranks fell as if mown down. The brave 
artillery, however, watched its opportunity, took position behind the 
troops on a height, and what was not dismounted of the mitrailleuses 
fled in haste. The whole field is covered with pieces of iron. 

Just as hard, and perhaps still harder and hotter, raged the battle 
on the left wing of the German army, where the 12th army corps, 
mostly Saxons, and the Prussian guards fought. 

The French had to retire towards Metz, leaving behind an immense 
number of dead, wounded and prisoners. I cannot give you exact 
numbers. It was believed that the loss on the German side, in dead 
and wounded, amounted, at least, to 20,000. According to the dead 
I saw on the field, the French have lost even more than the Prussians, 
notwithstanding their fortified positions. In all history we do not 
find on record a more glorious battle. 
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The King remained all night on the battle-field, and rested in a 
corn-loft in Rezonville, opposite some burning houses. ll the 
princes who were with him remained in a barn below. I slept the 
next night, with other officers, in the same loft. The houses were still 
burning next morning, and the soldiers cooked their coffee at the fire. 

On my way to the battle-field I passed near that of the 16th, 
where the column which I had joined stopped. Some officer was kind 
enough to lend me a horse, and I explored the battle-field. It was 
the same kind of ground as in the battle of the 18th, and intersected 
with wood. They had commenced to bury the dead and to collect the 
many thousands of chassepots, needle-guns, &ec. ; but higher up towards 
Gorze they were still lying on the field, Prussians and French together. 

Near Bouxiéres, where the column stopped, stands a quite new, 
elegantly built, and extensive farm, called Ferme St. Marie des Baraques, 
which name is on a plate let into the wall of one of the ornamental 
entrance towers, whilst the other indicates the name of the architects 
and constructors. In the centre of the main building stands a statue 
of the Immaculate Virgin, and underneath it is written, “ Ave Stella 
Matutina.” The owner of this farm was a fanatic. On the roof of 
his house the flag of peace was placed, which protected the farm ; but 
he misused it for giving signals to the French. Probably in con- 
sequence of this he had a dispute with a Prussian major, whom he 
shot. The soldiers were furious; the man was hanged, and every- 
thing inside the house demolished. It was dark when we arrived in 
Rezonville, and we were all of us glad to find an abode in that corn- 
loft, which had given shelter to the victorious old hero-king. 

When I rose early in the morning, and had warmed myself at the 
big fire burning still in the houses opposite, I went on the battle-field, 
which had not yet been touched. Close behind the house I discovered 
a group of dead Frenchmen, one of whom presented the most dreadful 
sight I ever saw on any battle-field. A canon-shot had torn away his 
right side, and his leg was lying twenty paces apart. 

The battle-field offered the usual aspect—something similar to a 
rag-fair. Horses in great number were lying there, with their legs 
stiffly sticking out.’ Frenchmen in the most extraordinary positions, and 
looking picturesque on account of their red trousers and blue cloaks. 
The whole field was strewn with guns, destroyed mitrailleuses, Prussian 
helmets, &c. Awful looked those French whose skulls were laid open 
by pieces of grenades. I saw, also, some touching sights. Some lay 
there stone dead, their folded hands stretched towards heaven, either 
recommending their souls to their Maker, or accusing that ambitious 
bad man who had caused them to die in such a manner. One had 
tenderly encircled with his arms a comrade, also dead, at his side.* 

At about eight o’clock I rode over the whole battle-field from 
Rezonville beyond Grayelotte, and where the turnpike road turns to 
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the right, and where stood the six mitrailleuses. The caissons were 
still filled with cartridges, and I took some for a keepsake. For the 
same purpose many chassepots and their bayonets were collected by 
soldiers and others. A few hundred paces in advance of the bend in 
the road stood the Prussian outposts behind slight breastworks. One 
of the upper field gendarmes, whose acquaintance I had made the 
day before, accompanied me beyond these outposts, and we ascended 
a far advanced hill, from which we inspected two high forts of Metz, 
and saw plainly the houses of the city. Some of them seemed in 
flames, if I was not deceived by the bivouac fire of the troops lying 
everywhere. As the helmet of the gendarme shone rather too bright, 
and we were afraid of falling in with some ambush and of being taken 
prisoners, we retired. 

Immense masses of troops bivouacked on the battle-field. The 
want of water was felt very much: to water my horse I had to ride 
about three miles with some horses of the artillery. Victuals and 
wine were also rather rare, and I should have fared very badly if my 
gendarme had not presented me to his major, who treated me with a 
beefsteak, most delicious peas cooked with bacon, a goblet full of wine, 
and a cigar—very great luxuries in a place where nothing was to be 
had for ever so much money. The only food I had had the day before 
was a piece of black bread, but fortunately I had procured some wine. 

All the villages, farms and single houses were crowded with 
wounded; but I did not see any of the “lobsters of St. John,” who 
swarm in the towns, taking away the best quarters, and idling away 
their time in restaurants and coffee-houses, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the royal headquarters, for all they require is to be 
noticed by the King. All sensible people agree that these snobbish 
“lobsters” are not one of the minor calamities of this war. 

Late in the afternoon I marched with a provision column to 
Amanvillers, where we arrived after dark. We traversed on our way 
the left wing of the battle-field, where the dead lay extremely thick, 
and met many ruined loopholed houses and walls. 

The village of Amanvillers was crowded with severely wounded, 
and there was little accommodation or comfort for them. The 
foraging in the village in the dark night, the scenes at the bivouac- 
fires, &c., were very interesting ; but the night al fresco in that very 
cold weather and rain in the morning was not very pleasant, especially 
as that pleasure was coupled with hunger and thirst. Not until the 
morning could we procure a large round French tent, in which I wrote 
part of my letter after being driven out of the intendant’s carriage by 
his requiring it. 

The French and the Prussians met each other in the desire to 
exchange wounded, that is the wounded Frenchmen were permitted 
to go to Metz. The negotiations going on about this affair caused 
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the report that the French had proposed surrender under the con- 
dition of free egress without arms. 

From one of the generals I heard that the French were now per- 
fectly surrounded, and would have to surrender in a few days for 
want of provisions, or to risk a new battle, which would be their 
utter destruction. Nobody seems to apprehend this latter alternative. 
Rather cut up by the fatigues of the last week, I made up my mind to 
return with a convoy to Pont-a-Mousson, for which we started at about 
2 pm. to-day. On our way we took about eighty not severely 
wounded with us. I profit by a longer halt to continue my letter. 


Pont-i-Mousson, Monday, August 22, 1870. 


We passed Gorze yesterday, and the battle-field of the 16th. 
People were occupied with burying the dead and collecting the arms. 
The number of the dead was extremely great, and I particularly 
observed many of the brave 11th regiment. Their faces were already 
black, and the smell was awful. Gorze is situated in a charming 
country, but difficult for military operations ; deep valleys, and very 
steep hills covered partly with woods. The roads crossed one of the 
woods in which the dead crowded together. 

On my way I met many wounded, and from them I collected news 
about some of my friends amongst the officers. One man of the 
4th regiment of grenadier guards told me that Prince Felix Salm- 
Salm had been wounded when he first commanded a charge; but a 
man of his own regiment told me that both he and his nephew, aged 
seventeen, were dead. I have not yet ascertained the truth of this. 

We arrived here late last night. The headquarters of the king is 
still here, but going to-morrow to Commercy, a town beyond Toul, on 
the road to Chalons-sur-Marne. 

The railroad leading around Metz—from Remigny to Pont-a- 
Mousson, built by the Prussians—is finished, and trains will go to- 
morrow. Mr. Edward Legge, special correspondent of the Irish 
Times, whom I reported wounded at Saarbriicken, and dead, is alive, 
and was much astonished when I told him at dinner to-day that I had 
killed him. 

I intend to go from here, as soon as possible, to Chalons, or at 
least as near to it as possible. 

In my next letter I will complete my news about the great battle 
near Metz. 

It is said that Napoleon is sueing for peace. In vain; Prussia will 
only make peace in Paris. It is thought that Lorraine and Alsace 
will be reunited to Germany, and that a German army will occupy 
certain places in France for one or two years. 
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A Bivouac outside Briey, Sept. 5, 1870. 


The gipsy life which I was compelled to lead since I wrote to you 
last was exceedingly unfavourable to my correspondence. Correspon- 
dents are, moreover, not very much liked at headquarters, and I do 
not like to be a patented headquarters correspondent, because I love 
my independence, and must not be influenced in reference to my 
letters. I am everywhere received with the utmost kindness and 
cordiality. The plans of the campaign—the strategical arrange- 
ments of a battle—are very rarely to be understood by an eye-witness, 
and we must leave the exact reports to the officers of the great 
general staff, which will be made public later. The public appear to 
me more interested in details and incidents, and satisfied with a general 
outline of events. I am writing on the open field. Around me is 
all the noise of a bivouac: troops are drilling; cans are rattling, 
and the field-smith is hammering close behind me; while the wind is 
endeavouring to carry away my leaves. I try my best to give you a 
tolerable account of the events occurring in the time since I wrote 
you last. 

I had to return to Saarbriicken to dispose of my disabled horse, and 
to look out for my letters, and have an interview with my bankers. 
By the kindness of the Commandant of Pont-a-Mousson, an oppor- 
tunity was presented to me of travelling to Remigny with the horses 
of some officers of guard-dragoons who had been killed in the battle 
of the 18th. Remilly is a very fine place, where rich people of Metz 
have very pleasant country houses. It was crowded now with troops, 
and vehicles of all kinds, and with wounded. By most particular 
kindness of the commanding field-officer my horse was placed in a 
waggon, and I found a corner on the straw amongst a number of 
wounded who were going to St. Avold. It was late in the evening 
when we arrived in Saarbriicken, and it was raining very hard. I was, 
therefore, extremely glad when I (after an exertion of more than an 
hour, wet with rain and perspiration) at last reached the hospitable 
roof of Messrs. Simon Brothers, my bankers. A very severe cold 
compelled me to remain a few days quiet. Princess Salm was not 
there ; she had gone, with the eldest brother of her late husband and 
General-Surgeon Dr. Busch, to the battle-field, to bring away the 
bodies of the two brave princes. I employed my leisure equipping 
myself afresh for the field, and with visiting some hospitals. The 
wounded (for the most part wounded at the glorious battle of Spichern, 
on the 6th of August) were extremely well-provided, and all to whom 
I spoke were in the most excellent spirits. 

As soon as I felt a little better, I went with a military train to 
Remilly. We started at 11 a.m, but at 9 p.m. we arrived in a pelting 
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rain at the station of St. Avold, which might have been reached in 
a single hour. There we received the most disagreeable order to 
dismount, as the train was to stop, and the waggons return to Saar- 
briicken. I very resqlutely took my traps, and footed the three miles 
to the town of St. Avold, where I arrived very damp and hungry. 
They knew me very favourably in the Hotel de Paris, for I had left 
many silver thalers there, and endeavoured to make myself otherwise 
agreeable. I found there, at supper, the Commandant and other officers. 
In conversation we discovered that I had known the Commandant, 
Baron von Schimmelmann, some forty years ago, which circumstance 
established at once a very pleasant intimacy between us. One of the 
captains, Baron von Behr, in command of an ammunition-train, was 
also very amiable; and, hearing that he had to return to the second 
army corps outside Metz, I resolved at once to accompany him, 
to which he agreed with pleasure, promising me one of his 
horses. We had, however, to wait two days before the am- 
munition arrived. Though the delay was very much regretted, 
we made the best of it, and comforted ourselves with good dinners 
and champagne, shudderingly thinking of the howling wilderness of 
Amanvillers and St. Privat, where we could not even expect sufficient 
water and bread. We had a most pleasant march over Faulquemont 
and Flerny, and stopped for the night in a little village, Flan sur 
Nied, where I was quartered in the house of the schoolmaster, a very 
well-educated but, to all appearances, very poor man. Though I 
offered plenty of money, I could get only a cup of milk and a few eggs 
for dinner, and not one drop of wine was to be had in the whole 
village, for the Darmstadt soldiers had behaved there most shamefully. 
They had destroyed wantonly whatever they could lay hands on, and 
had done the same at Remilly, where they had plundered a house. 
Single Prussian regiments (but they were rare exceptions) did the 
same. The schoolmaster did not yet believe in the victory of the 
Germans. He acknowledged the superiority of the Prussian generals, 
but said that the Prussians had only gained their victories because 
the whole French army numbered not more than 100,000 men! The 
idea that Metz could be taken seemed to him quite ridiculous; and 
when I told him to learn German, as France would have to part with 
Lothringen and Alsace, he became quite pale with anger, and said 
such a thing would never happen, for if only one inch of ground should 
be taken from France every man would rush to arms. The French 
cannot become accustomed yet to play the second fiddle in Europe. They 
always deceive themselves in regard to their power and their superiority 
as soldiers. The Germans have now taught them a lesson which will 
produce a very deep impression when it is made known to the people 
of France, who are still kept in ignorance. 

The country through which we marched is really splendid, and it is 
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only right to acknowledge that the government has taken the utmost 
care for the comfort of the inhabitants. The roads are, in every 
direction, as good as possible; wells and water-troughs are numerous 
on the roadside, and in all larger villages ther are public washing- 
houses. The mairie or town-hall is always a respectable building, to 
which is generally joined at one wing a school for boys, and at the 
other one for girls. ‘The Germans might learn a good deal here. 

We found Pont-i-Mousson still crowded with wounded officers and 
Johannites, who had there a very nice time. We enjoyed once more 
a good bed and a fine dinner, and marched next morning to Gorze, 
where the battle on the 16th of August took place. This picturesque 
little town was also crammed with wounded and Johannites, and we 
had the pleasure of dining with the celebrated Dr. Langenbeck, one of 
the greatest surgeons living. 

We crossed the battle-fields of the 16th and 18th, passed Rezon- 
ville, Gravelotte, Verneville, and St. Privat, where the guards fought, 
and poor Salm-Salm was killed ; and again admired the strong posi- 
tions of the French, and still more the courage and pluck of the brave 
Germans who drove them out of them. We bivouacked on the battle- 
field, and though it commenced raining we slept very well, and the 
spirits of the slain did not disturb us. 

The 2nd army corps had meanwhile received orders to follow the 
army of the Crown Prince of Prussia, but had again been counter- 
ordered and returned to its old encampment. This movement was the 
result of the events which had taken place meanwhile before Metz on 
August 31 and September 1. Though the 4th, 12th, and army 
corps of guards had left to join the Crown Prince, the five or six 
remaining army corps were still perfectly sufficient to prevent the 
army of bazaine from breaking through, for they had thrown up breast- 
works, and the French were placed, in their turn, in the position of 
attacking fortifications. Though they employed a very clever ruse de 
guerre, they were most awfully peppered. Their buglers sounded the 
Prussian signal of halt for the whole army, and thus they succeeded 
in occupying several villages, and even in entering some of the Prussian 
breastworks; but there they met the Prussian Landwehr guards. 
Without thinking it worth while to fire a single shot, these brave 
veterans tumbled them out in double-quick time, using only their 
bayonets and clubbed guns. It was a most fearful slaughter. The 
French sustained enormous losses. Some forty-four guns and 2000 
prisoners. The garrison of Metz offered to surrender the fortress, but 
very coolly demanded to leave with arms, and colours flying, and music. 
Of course the Prussiay general said, “Is nich,” and it is expected that 
the garrison will make an attempt to force their way through once 
more, if the news which they will have now received does not alter 
their resolution. 
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We left our bivouac on the battle-field the day before yesterday, 
and started for Aboné, where we met the commanding general of the 
2nd army corps, Von Franseiky, and received orders to march to the 
town of Briey, which is situated at the western angle of a triangle 
formed by Briey, Thionville, and Metz. It is a most picturesquely 
situated little town, built against a hill, in the most wonderfully un- 
reasonable manner. We bivouac here on the hill south of the town. 
Meanwhile, most important things have occurred, which are so won- 
derful, that the whole world will be amazed. 

You will have heard that the Crown Prince of Prussia marched on 
Paris. After the battle of Rezonville and Gravelotte, the 12th, 4th, 
and guard corps, under the command of the Crown Prince of Saxony, 
marched over Briey towards the army of the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Meanwhile, the remainder of the armies of McMahon, Frossard, and 
Canrobert, had assembled and tried to march towards Metz, probably 
to co-operate with Bazaine. The Crown Prince of Saxony met them 
not far from the Luxembourg frontier, near Longvy (we have not the 
exact details here), defeated McMahon, and captured 36 guns, and 
3000 prisoners. On the first news of McMahon’s army, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia stopped and turned north-eastward. We heard gun- 
fire the day before yesterday, some miles off, which lasted from 6 
o'clock a.m. until 10, and in the evening we received the most stunning 
news, that the Emperor Napoleon, with 80,000 men, had surrendered 
between Sedan and Mezieres, and yesterday morning we expected the 
ex-emperor here on his way to Cassel. Every day 10,000 prisoners 
will pass here, in troops of 2000. ‘Thirty thousand are going by 
another route. Napoleon has communicated his disasters and shame 
to Bazaine in Metz; but we are by no means sure whether he will 
not try, for the honour of France, wn coup de desperation or surrender. 
I am inclined to believe the latter, for a bladder has been fished out of 
the Moselle, which contained a letter stating that typhus is raging in 
Metz. 

Half an hour ago we heard a most lively cannonade in the direction 
of Thionville, which has ceased now however. I suppose a small 
number of French troops have made a show of resistance. 

I have no time to comment on this shameful end of Napoleon. 
He may still entertain the hope of remaining. What next? Will the 
French depose Napoleon, proclaim the republic, and commence a 
guerilla war ?—or will they submit quietly to their fate? I must say 
I pity the French ; but for the rest of the world it is necessary that 
they should be kept in order, and prevented from disturbing further- 
more the peace of the world. The other powers of Europe will now 
put in their word ; but Germany will have its own way. Who will 
dare attack her after 1866 and 1870? ‘The world may quietly give 
her the first rank, and depend on the just and peaceable character of 
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that industrious, reasonable, and most valiant nation. What Count 
Moltke once said will come true, “No gunshot must be fired ‘in 
Europe without the consent of Germany.” The last six weeks have 
turned the whole political world topsy-turvy. We shall require some 
time to realise this new state of things. 


Corvin. 
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His Brother's Keeper. 


Carter I. 
**TUCKY HARRY NORTON.” 


Tue following paragraph, in the Greenshire Gazette of August 15, 
1863, afforded great pleasure to a large circle of its readers :— 


“We are in a position to contradict a statement published by one of our 
contemporaries to the effect that Mr. Norton, of Climbury, is about to 
resign his horn as Master of the P.V. Fox-hounds. It isa fact that he has 
lately disposed of a portion of his stud, but only in order to replace it by 
hunters more up to his weight.” 


Time was when Harry Norton, student at law, of Churchyard Court, 
in the Temple, marked with a white stone those days when he could 
hire a riding-school screw and have a run with the Queen’s or the 
Surrey ; for to the third son of a poor vicar such expensive pleasures 
must be like angels’ visits, if he be an honest man, and Harry Norton 
was honest to the backbone. Mr. Norton, of Climbury, J.P., D.L., 
lord of a fine estate—hunting his own pack, or presiding at the hunt 
dinner—would recall with delight those stolen joys of his youth; and 
of the many trophies of the chase preserved at “Climbury Hall,” a 
brush won not a thousand miles from Luton, on an animal associated 
with the late Mr. Oldacre’s gig, was the most honoured. “There's 
not much credit,” he would say, “in riding straight with three hun- 
dred guineas’ worth under the pigskin, and a fellow who knows the 
country on a-head with your second horse. I won that brush, sir, on 
a beast that my earth-stopper would turn up his nose at. I take 
credit for that.” Good fortune, you see, had not spoiled Harry 
Norton. 

Being too poor a man to marry for love in those old days, he, of 
course, fell in love with a girl as poor as himself, and being, as I have 
said, an honest man, he did not stand in her way, as there was another 
suitor in the field. There was no romance or nonsense about it. The 
girl knew he loved her, and he knew that his wits would never win 
her a home. Had he been born a stable-boy he would have risen, 
without doubt, to be the first jockey or huntsman in England; but 
being only a gentleman, and intended for a lawyer, he had little hope 
of rising in the world. He was not a genius. With a heavy heart 
he determined not to see Rose Halpin again; and thus she was 
enabled to do with a better grace what, in any event, she must have 
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done, z.c., marry the other suitor—a respectable, but not wealthy, 
civil engineer, nearly old enough to be her father. 

Harry Norton’s rise in the world was a piece of pure good luck. He 
picked up an old gentleman who had fallen on a slide, somewhere in 
Camberwell, one frosty day, and boxed the ears of the boy (of course a 
doctor’s boy) who appeared chiefly responsible for making it. For thus 
taking the law into his own hands he was summoned by the father of 
the outraged juvenile, who stoutly denied ever having slided in his life, 
and the old gentleman not being forthcoming to contradict this story 
Norton was fined five shillings, and had the pleasure of seeing the case 
reported in the penny newspapers under the heading of “ Wanton 
Assauut BY A Barrister.” He thought himself a much ill-used man, 
and was never tired of recounting his grievance as a warning against 
the indulgence of knight-errantry in these degenerate days, until, some 
six years afterwards, he heard that the old gentleman was dead, leaving 
him a third share in a gold mine in New Granada, the Climbury 
estate, and eighty thousand pounds—interest, as the eccentric testator 
stated in his will, on that five shillings fine. 

The will was disputed, of course. A brother of the testator, who 
had given him the cold shoulder when he was poor, tried his best and 
worst to prove that the old gentleman was mad when he made it ; and 
certainly his conduct, in some respects, had been peculiar. The usual 
mad doctors had a grand field day at the trial, but common sense pre- 
vailed, and the jury came to the conclusion that a man who had 
brains enough to make a large fortune, and to manage it single- 
handed up to the day of his death, might be allowed to dispose of it 
as he pleased. 

So poor Harry Norton, of Churchyard Court, became rich Mr. 
Norton, of Climbury. Strong, hearty, passionately fond of field 
sports, he took kindly to his new life as a country gentleman, and, 
you may be sure, was made a good deal of in the county. It was all 
yery well for a yellow, liverless old fellow like Mr. Hasleton—the hero 
of the slide—who had spent forty years of his life in the West Indies 
and South American Republics, to live a bachelor in Climbury Hall; 
“ Lucky Harry Norton,” as his associates on the northern circuit called 
him—handsome, full of life, and on the sunny side of thirty—must 
give it a mistress, and every opportunity was afforded him to decide 
who the lady should be. ‘To use his own horsey expression, “all the 
two-year-olds in the county were trotted out.” But all in vain. The 
copers and chaunters of the matrimonial market had almost come to 
the mortifying conclusion that he would never marry, when, after a 
short absence in London, he came back with a wife—his old love, 
then a widow—and a ready-made son, aged four! 

The marriage was in all respects a happy one, and the hall became 
so pleasant a house that the county soon forgave Mrs. Norton her sin 
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of becoming its mistress. ‘ You see, my dears,” said old Lady Tow- 
cester, who ruled the roast in that part of the island, “if he had 
married any one of the Pollthorpe or Crosby set he would have 
offended the Dobysons ; and if that Dolby girl had got him, we should 
not have called ; so I think it is just as well as it is.” 

Everything went well with “ Lucky Harry Norton.” The ready- 
made son in due course made the acquaintance of a half-sister and a 
brother. Coal was discovered on the estate, and worked to great profit. 
Justice of the peace, deputy lieutenant, colonel of volunteers (cavalry), 
master of the hounds, member for the county, and the most popular 
man in it, “ Lucky Harry Norton” never changed; no good fortune 
could spoil him, and it seemed as though trouble and sorrow were 
never to come near his dwelling. 

They came at last. Bickerings broke out between the half-brothers. 
As long as they were children together the difference in their sur- 
names could suggest no difference in their position, but when Master 
George, aged thirteen, came home from school, and, school-boy like, 
began to apply the discipline of the play-ground to Master Harry, 
aged nine, it entered the wise heads of some of the servants to put the 
latter up to what they called “ his rights.” Master George, they said, 
was nobody. Master George had no business to order him, Master 
Harry, about. He would some day own Climbury—not Master 
George; he would wear a beautiful red coat, and have horses and 
hounds—not Master George; he would go to illchester, and be 
drawn round the town by people shouting, “ Norton for ever!” as his 
pa’ had been—not Master George. Master George was not a Norton. 
His papa was only a man like Hodder, who came about the mine. 
He would have to work for his living, and dear little Harry would be 
a gentleman, so he would! 

The evil seed thus sown lay dormant for a time in the child’s 
mind. He could not understand it. Besides, were there not practical 
proofs to the contrary of what he had been told? If Master George 
was nobody how came he to have a watch, and later on, a gun, and 
be allowed to sit up when there was a party? Still, he repeated 
parrot-like what he had heard, and one day told George that he had 
no business to order him about, because he was the heir; but George 
had just come from a place where heirs are fagged like other mortals, 
and only laughed at him. The four years difference in their ages was 
a great oulf then, but by the time the one was sixteen and the other 
twenty it was well-nigh bridged over. Harry knew his advantage, 
and’ George’could feel it. 

George had evinced a taste for’his father’s profession, and declining 
his step-father’s offer to give him a university education, was articled 
as soon as he left school to a famous firm of engineers, and fell to— 
literally—hammer and tongs, as any man who wants to work with 
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certainty in after life must do. Harry went to Christ Church, and 
the breath of toadies soon warmed the tares sown by his nursery 
maids into luxuriant growth. It was with difficulty that he could be 
induced to be barely civil to his half-brother when vacation time brought 
them together at Climbury. 

This was one source of trouble to “ Lucky Harry Norton.” Another, 
but minor grievance, was, that neither of the boys cared for his pur- 
suits. George was far happier at the mine or the mill, pulling ma- 
chinery to pieces, and putting it together again, than in the hunting- 
field ; and Harry was too indolent to care for sport, unless when, 
now and then, it gave him an easy opportunity for showing off. His 
sister Rosey (christened Rosalind), a year his junior, was pronounced 
by their father to be a better man than he, for she would ride to the 
meet with her father and take interest in the run, to his great 
delight. 

He did his best to keep the peace between the boys, and was strictly 
just to his step-son; perhaps more than just—at least so his wife 
thought—and this sent her influence into the other scale. Harry was 
her darling, the son of the man she loved. Nothing but what was 
easy, and pleasant, and beautiful, was associated with him. George 
represented her first marriage, a husband she never loved, a stuffy 
lonely house, in a back street off Russell Square. He was growing up 
very like his father, hard, and practical, and silent. She had often 
reproached herself for that first marriage. If she had only waited a 
few years! If she could only forget it! But there was George to 
keep it in her remembrance. Brooding in this wise, as she often did, 
the fact that Harry’s father made no difference between their son and 
hers, seemed to her disturbed mind to show a want of love towards 
her, and for this she held George to blame. A sensible woman would 
have come to an exactly opposite conclusion, but Mrs. Norton was not 
a sensible woman on these points. It seemed to her that her second 
husband ought to hate the idea of her first marriage as much, nay 
more, than she did; and, consequently, ought to regard George as the 
impersonation of a falsity and a wrong. Honest Harry Norton had 
no such qualms. If his first love had had six husbands, he would 
have made the seventh, and thought himself a lucky fellow. He loved 
both the boys, but unfortunately he could respect only one of them. 

When George had been at work about two years, and Harry had 
slipped through his “smalls,” a terrible accident happened at the 
Climbury coal mine, involving an immediate loss of many thousand 
pounds and serious permanent depreciation of the property. Fortu- 
nately the explosion took place when the pit was all but empty, and 
so the sacrifice of life was not so great as it might have been. For 
thirty-two days the pit blazed in spite of every effort to smother the 
fire, and it was only put outat last by diverting a neighbouring stream 
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and flooding it. This operation brought “ lucky Harry Norton” into 
trouble with the millers and calico-printers who had marked those 
waters for their own, and half a dozen actions were commenced against 
him before the year was out, some for taking pure water from the 
stream, and others for returning dirty. 

With a flourishing coal mine at your back you may hunt three 
days a week ; but when the mine, instead of providing coals for other 
people to burn, takes to burning them itself, in defiance of material 
protests costing some two hundred pounds a day, the case is changed. 
It cost no trifle to settle with the angry millers and their lawyers; 
and as vexations of this kind never come alone, a pretentious railway, 
in which Mr. Norton had been induced to take shares, went utterly to 
the bad. 

The contemporary of the Greenshire Gazette was not so entirely 
misinformed after all. Mr. Norton had contemplated giving up the 
hounds. He had called together the principal members of the hunt, 
and told them that he was not so young as he was. He did not feel 
up to hunting three days a week. If any one would like to take the 
pack, he would resign with pleasure; but if gentlemen would be 
satisfied with two days, why Here some one jumped up, and 
mindful of what had happened, proposed an increase of the subscrip- 
tion ; but Mr. Norton would not hear of it. No, he would go on as 
he began in that respect, or not at all. They told him unanimously 
that they would rather hunt twice a week with him than six times 
with anyone else, and so the matter ended. 

During the six months that followed a doom seemed to have 
descended on once happy Climbury. The only son of the vicar of 
Long Welsby—a special favourite of Mr. Norton, and a splendid 
rider—broke his neck over a trumpery stile at which his horse did 
not take the trouble to rise. A friend of his daughter Rosey, who 
was staying on a visit at the Hall, set fire to the sleeve of her flimsy 
dress whilst sealing a note, and before nightfall the best prayer that 
those who loved her could make was that God would take her out of 
her agony. Then came a miserable poaching affray, in which the 
head keeper, who had been twenty years in the service, was killed ; 
and the trial of a dairy-maid for child murder. Nothing but violent 
death, and tears and burials. Mrs. Norton, at the best of times an 
excitable, nervous woman, was nearly adding herself through fear to 
the already long list of victims. She could not bear to have her 
hushand, or Harry, or Rosey out of her sight. A strange footfall on 
the stair threw her into a violent state of palpitation or hysterics. 
George was sent for, and came, and it was due to his long head and 
business ways that many of those worrying money questions were 
settled. This done, he had a serious talk with his step-father respect- 
ing the hounds. “You're quite right, my boy,” said the latter— 
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“quite right. They're an awful drain; but hang it! let’s give that 
infernal mine another chance. And with your mother in her present 
state it would never do to retrench. She'd fancy we were all going 
into the workhouse. It’s not so bad as that, George.” 

“What about that other mine, sir?” asked George, perceiving that 
he had gone as far as he could on the retrenchment subject. 

“The gold mine is New Granada ?” 

“They call the country Columbia now. Yes, I mean that.” 

“Oh, I have not had a shilling from it for a long time. On the 
contrary, I had to pay 3002. odd last year for new machinery.” 

“Would you mind letting me see the papers and returns, sir? I 
have some crotchets about gold mining,” asked George. 

“With all my heart. Only they’re in Spanish. Hang me, if I 
can make head or tail of them, or Walker’s explanations either. And 
look here, George, I should be much obliged if you could find timé to 
go over them with Walker, and let me know, without any confounded 
mercantile slang, what they are all about. Old Hasleton, who left me 
my fortune, thought a great deal of this gold mine. He wrote in 
pencil on the margin of his will, where it was mentioned, ‘ Look sharp 
after this.” It brought me in 10000. a year once. Many a time I’ve 
thought of going out, and looking after it myself, but something has 
always turned up to prevent me. Ivea good mind to send Harry 
when his mother gets better. I must give Rosey a slice out of the 
estate, you know, when she marries, God bless her! and if that in- 
fernal coal-pit won’t be pumped out, why —— how is it going on, 
George? ‘Tell me candidly.” 

At the end of the long conversation which ensued, Mr. Norton went 
to the drawing-room, and there found his heir lolling on a sofa, with 
a French novel. Harry had shown some pluck at the time of the 
explosion ; had gone down into the blazing mine with two volunteers, 
and had brought up as many bodies as they could reach. It was his 
system to do some one thing well, and then to leave well alone. That 
strange combination which, for want of a better name, we call Luck, 
befriended him to an amazing degree. He would go to an archery 
meeting, make the best gold in a careless, off-hard way, and then 
lose his turn to shoot again, flirting in the marquees. He would drive 
his mother and Rosey out with the shooting luncheon when the part- 
ridges and pheasants were having a bad time of it, would borrow some 
one’s gun, and stroll idly into the next field, where he would bag his 
brace, twice running, right and left, and stroll back again with,the 
air of “ See what I could do, if I cared to take the trouble!” 

Mr. Norton left George deeply impressed with the sound, common 
sense of his remarks, and the clear manner in which he had given his 
opinion about the pit. The pit had served Harry’s purpose. It had 
got him praised in the local papers, made him a hero for three miles 
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round, and nothing more was to be got out of it, for him. He had 
arrived at a most interesting part of his French novel when his father 
disturbed him. The lady—of course a married lady—was being up- 
braided by her lover for the injury she had done him by consenting 
to appear in public with her husband in the “ Bois,” and expectation 
was on tip-toe as to what reparation she might be urged to make for 
so serious an error. It was too bad to interrupt him about coal mines. 
His father got no help from him, and left the room disgusted. 

“Tye a great mind to put the whole thing into George’s hands, and 
let him do his best. He will do his best,” he mused. Next day he 
went down to the mine with his step-son, and the upshot was that in 
two months George had the pit as dry as an old bone. 

The troubles through which he had passed shook the hale Squire a 
little. It vexed him that his heir should be so helpless and idle ; that 
his wife should so pertinaciously ignore the merits of her firstborn son. 
He was not handsome, like Harry. He did not win ordinary people, 
like Harry; but what of that? At a pinch, his little finger was 
worth Harry’s head. Why was not his mother proud of him? Why 
would not Harry be brotherly ? He thought over these things, and 
fretted his honest, loving heart over them. 

One day in the winter, when the Squire had been obliged to go up 
to town on business, he dined with George at his chambers, and when 
they were smoking their cigars afterwards, he stretched out his hand 
over the table to George, and, apropos of nothing, said— 

“Tf anything should happen to me, George, you'd stand by your 
mother and Rosey, won’t you ?” 

“T will, sir.” 

“And you'd stand by Harry too, he—he— 

“Ts my mother’s son, and yours, sir; I shall never forget that.” 

And he never did. 


Cuaprer II. 
PRESENTIMENT. 


Wett, brighter days dawned on Climbury. Mrs. Norton recovered 
her bodily health, though still painfully nervous. Harry came back 
from Oxford triumphant with a third class. ‘The pit began to behave 
itself properly ; and there were plenty of foxes. Lucky Harry Norton, 
for whom a little outside sunshine went a great way, as he had always 
a large stock of it concentrated under his waistcoat, had forgotten all 
his troubles; under the spur of Christ Church rivalry, his son Harry 
had taken, of late, to hunting. He would make a man of him yet. 

_ “Is Harry coming out to-day ?” he asked one bright,October morn- 
mi as he sat in pink and booted, at breakfast with his wife and 
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“No, dear; not to-day, I think,” replied the former. 

“The muff! Why, it’s one of our best meets.” 

“TI wish, for my sake, dear, you would not goad him into going 
out,” said Mrs. Norton, her voice trembling a little as she spoke. 

“Goad him !” 

“Yes; you call him a “ muff,” and so on, before people, and a high 
spirit like his cannot bear that. You do not allow for difference of 
tastes. The world was not made for fox-hunting.” 

“T don’t know what the deuce a good slice of it would do with- 
out it.” 

“ And I dare say there are people who think you just as foolish for 
giving up your life to it, as you think poor Harry for not caring about 
it. Besides,” continued Mrs. Norton, with a shudder, “ it is so fear- 
fully dangerous.” 

“Dangerous! Bosh! Lookatme. What harm has twenty years’ 
fox-hunting done me ?” 

“Ah, my dear, ‘the pitcher that goes to the well ’—— 

“Brings water,” interrupted lucky Harry Norton, with a laugh. 
“Tf the pitcher did not go, what would the pitcher’s people have to 
drink ?” 

“The pitcher goes on a work of necessity, as you admit, and yet it 
gets broken sometimes. Fox-hunting is not a work of necessity,” 
argued his wife. 


“T don’t admit that,” replied the Squire, attacking the devilled 
kidneys, “‘ Look at the lot of people it employs! Look how it keeps 
the county together. Look at the foxes! What else are they made 
for ?” 

“You forget that you breed them for no other purpose than to kill 
them. If there were no fox-hunting, there would very soon be no 


? 


foxes. It’s a cruel sport-—— 

“Cruel, be hanged! Look at other sports. One fox, that-is not 
swre to be killed, gives a day’s delight to some thirty-two dogs, eighty 
horses, and a hundred men. A fellow who goes out shooting is not 
content unless he kills at least twenty birds and beasts !” 

“The idea of a hundred men taking delight in tormenting a poor 
little creature like a fox! With a pack of dogs, too, any one of which 
could master it. Oh, it is a noble sport!” Mrs. Norton was becoming 
sarcastic. 

“T’ve heard it put it that way before, my love,” said the Squire, 
nothing daunted ; “ but it won’t do. We don’t hunt a fox to get his 
body. If we did, we should do as the French do—shoot: him. We 
are glad—at least I am—when a fox, who has given us a good run, 
gets safe off. The run’s the thing. Time was when I thought a 
good deal about killing, and, certainly, it won’t do to disappoint the 
hounds too often. After all, the run’s the thing; and I repeat that 
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you cannot name a field sport which gives more pleasure and profit to 
so many people, with so little absolute cruelty, as fox-hunting. What 
do you say, Rosey? You were out rabbit-shooting with Harry and 
his friends the other day ?” 

“ Rabbits are a nuisance to the tenants when alive, and useful when 
dead,” broke in Mrs. Norton. 

“Oh, if you refer to the larder, I admit I cannot help you there,” 
said her husband, rising, and flicking the crumbs off his cords. “Come 
along, Rosey.” 

Rosey was in her habit, ready to ride to the meet, and “came 
along.” She was with the master, and, therefore, sure to be in time, 
otherwise she would have been in a fidget for the last half-hour. 

“You won't let Rosey follow when you—when you throw off, will 
you, Harry? Promise me you will not,” said the anxious mother, 
taking her husband’s arm, and detaining him. 

Rosey cast a supplicating glance at both. 

“We're sure to find at the Beeches, and the fox is sure to head 
across Hilstead Common,” answered the master. “ Why shouldn’t she 
have a gallop over Hilstead Common ?” 

“Oh, mamma! I’ve galloped over it twenty times,” pleaded Rosey. 

“Not hunting, dear—not hunting.” 

“What does that matter? Is there more danger in riding over the 
common when there is a fox in front than when there is not ?” 

“But the excitement, dear, and the crowd of horses. Some one 
might ride too near, and hurt her.” 

“There’s not a man in the hunt,” said the master, throwing his 
fatherly arms round his darling, “ who would hustle little Rosey ; and 
if a stranger did it, there’s not a man who would not double thong 
him for his trouble. Besides, shall not I be there ?” 

The young girl’s bright eyes looked up full of love and confidence 
in her father’s face, and the mother could say no more. Harry—her 
darling—was safe at any rate—breakfasting in bed. 

Rosey returned about two o'clock beaming with delight. The fox 
had not only been good enough to head over the common (a distance 
of two miles), as had been predicted of him, but to double back again 
just as Rosey had wished her father good-bye and gained her breath ; 
thus giving her double enjoyment. It was a great run for her. The 
great run for the hunt came afterwards, with another fox, who went 
away straight, and gave man and horse and hound a five-and-forty 
minutes’ burst, which they did not forget in a hurry. 

The master came in about dinner-time, thoroughly tired out, and 
in great spirits. “By Jove!” he said, “ Watson was right, that new 
grey horse is a wonder. I wouldn’t take five hundred for him. Rosey 


might ride him, or the Irish Giant. It wouldn’t make any difference 
to him.” 
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“You were dripping when you came in, Harry,” said his wife; 
“you've been in the brook !” 

“Of course I have,” laughed her lord, who was at that moment 
seated with his feet in hot water and a blanket over his knees; “you 
don’t expect a horse to jump thirty feet of water! What pleased me 
with the Caliph was, that he did not try. He just walked down 
one bank and up the other. Lord Towers, on his crack, made a dash 
at it, and stuck. He’s there now for aught I know. Caliph is just 
the horse for me at my age and weight. Fast over the open; sure, 
but slow, at his fences. I’m not a bey to go charging five-bar gates 
when there is a weak place in the fence within a hundred yards, 
Don’t look so glum, old lady ; I shan’t be brought home on a hurdle ; 
make up your mind to that.” 

He never was. The dangers his wife so dreaded touched him not. 
He went out to a dinner party with her the next day, and as he 
descended the stairs with the lady of the house on his arm, he fell : 
a loose stair-rod did what all the perils of the hunting-field would, 
perhaps, never have done. It killed “ Lucky Harry Norton.” Not on 
the spot. He thought little of the accident, and sat out the dinner. 
He made a joke of it at the time, but he never mounted the Caliph 
again—the hounds never again burst upon him with loving simpers 
to gain for one or two a pat from his hand. The clear “ twang-twang ” 
of his horn never again woke the echoes of the coverts he knew so 
well. A loose stair-rod!—Well, the man who braved a thousand 
dangers up to the head of the mystic Nile died of the charge prepared 
for a partridge. The end must come. Before the new year dawned 
Harry Norton was no more; and what gave most peace to his ending 
was the remembrance of those words with George : 

“Tf anything happens to me, you will stand by your mother and 
Rosey ?” 

. “I will” 

“And you will stand by Harry too; he—he——” 

“He is my mother’s son, and yours, sir. I shall never forget 
that.” 


Carter III. 
LEADING STRINGS. 


Tue widow, Harry, and George were appointed joint executors of the 
dead man’s will; but in a private paper addressed to the two former 
he begged that they would be guided by George in everything. The 
heir took this much better than his half-brother expected. “TI really 
know so little of business,” he said (as though it was a bad job for 
business) ; “and George is quite a business man.” This with a shrug 
which seemed to say, “ Poor devil! he can’t help it.” 
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Mrs. Norton was too ill, and her second son too idle, to encumber 
the working executor with help, and before the grass began to sprout 
on the good squire’s grave most things were settled. Then the day 
came when Harry had to pass several hours at George’s chambers, and 
heard a good many disagreeable things. His father had never saved a 
shilling; and what with the accident at the pit, the lawsuits, and 
railway speculations, a big hole had been eaten into the estate. When 
the widow's annuity was paid, and the fortune left Rosey, “come of 
age or marry,” had been provided for, there was not much left to keep 
up Climbury. 

“That is exactly what you may count upon to a few shillings,” said 
George, as he ran down the heads of a carefully prepared statement. 
“Now touching that gold mine.” 

“ Which you have forgotten.” 

“On the contrary, I have been working up the subject ever since 
your father spoke to me on it, nearly two years ago. It seems to me 
that he has been cheated for a long time.” 

“ What does it bring now ?” 

“ Nothing—worse than nothing. Here is a demand for five hundred 
and seven pounds eight, for freight, transport, and fixing of some new 
machinery, and which must be paid.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to abandon the thing altogether ?” 

“Hum—no. It might have to come to that, but—do you know 
what I would do, Harry, if that mine were my propeity, and I were 
an idle man like you? I'd go out and judge for myself.” 

“Oh, I dare say you would.” 

“ And I think you will be a great fool if you don’t,” said George, a 
little nettled at the sneer. 

“My dear fellow! what do I know about gold-mining ?” 

“What did I know before your father spoke to me about it? You 
could pick up enough during the voyage out to enable you to see 
if you are dealt fairly with by your partners, and to decide whether it 
be worth while going on with the work.” 

“T could employ some one to do that.” 

“ Harry,” said his half-brother, seriously, “go yourself. Your father 
wished it. He deeply regretted not having gone himself. Why, 
bless my soul, there’s many a man who would be glad of an excuse for 
such a trip. Six weeks to go out, six to return, and six to stay—say 
six months in all. Take my advice and go, Harry. The thing was 
worth two thousand a year when the country was far less settled than 
it seems to be now. If the mine must be abandoned you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the loss was inevitable. If, on the other 
hand—as I suspect—you are charged with all the outlay, and get 
none of the profit, you can bring your associates to book once for all, 
and secure fair dealing for the future.” 
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“T will think it over. I—I it requires a good deal of con- 
sideration,” replied Harry, fidgeting in his chair. 

“ By all means think it over and consider it,” said his brother. 
“Don’t let your father’s name down for want of a little exertion. 
You'd be for marrying, I dare say, some of these days, Harry, and your 
mother’s annuity will barely suffice for her comfort, if she should wish 
to leave Climbury. Think of her—when you think it over—and of 
Rosey 4 

“ Rosey is very well provided for,” said Harry, rising. 

The twenty thousand pounds charge on the estate, in favour of his 
sister, was a sore subject with him. He was proud and fond of power, 
and his training hitherto associated pride and power with money—and 
nothing but money. It would, certainly, be a very nice thing if that 
gold mine could be made to bring in its two thousand a year again, 
or if his interest in it could be sold for a lump sum, with which some of 
the mortgages on the estate could be paid off. He was not such an 
innocent in business matters as he tried to make out. 

* * * * * * * 

“You look tired and jaded, my boy,” said his mother, when he 
returned to Climbury. 

“ And well I may. George says I ought to go out and look after 
that gold mine.” 

“Ts that all?” replied Mrs. Norton, with a sigh of relief. She had 
heard a good deal of late years about going out to look after that gold 
mine. Her late husband had cried, “ Wolf, wolf,” first as to going out 
himself, and then as to sending Harry, that the idea had no ‘dread for 
her now. 

“TI have reason to know,” she continued, “that George worried 
your poor father on this subject last year, and he, like the sensible 
man he was, paid no attention to him. If George be sincere in 
thinking that something can be made of the property (which I do not 
believe) let him prove his sincerity by going out himself. It is his 
duty.” 

“T never thought of that,” mused Harry. 

“Of course you would have to pay his expenses, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Oh, of course, of course. I might have known he was looking 
after a job, but I shall never understand these sort of things and 
people. ‘They are so completely out of my line,” said Mr. Norton of 
Climbury, with that easy grace which he employed when taking credit 
for his ignorance. 

Although Mrs. Norton did not love her elder son, she could not 
help respecting him, and Master Harry was told pretty sharply that 
he had no right to attribute sordid motives to his half-brother. He 
might be self-opinionated and wrong, but was not such a paltry 
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schemer as that. No, no, if Harry put it to him properly he would 
go, and they would make it worth his while. 

They concocted a letter between them, in which they “ put it,” as 
they thought, with much diplomacy, and got an answer—short and 
not particularly sweet. “It did not suit him (George) to leave 
England at present. It was no part of his duty as executor to 
manage Harry’s property. His real object in wishing him to go out 
was to rouse him from the dreamy, useless life he was leading. If he 
would take no interest in his own affairs the best thing he could do 
would be to sell his estates, buy an annuity, and idle away his days 
in some foreign city. There was an undercurrent of assumed superi- 
ority in the diplomatic note which vexed George, and he let them 
know it. 

Little Rosey did not make matters better when her brother— 
wanting her to beg him not to go—told her he was going; she 
clapped her hands, and begged to be taken too—it would be such fun! 
Fun? Harry groaned. 

There was something more than mere idleness, as the astute reader 
may guess, to make the proposed voyage so distasteful to him. The 
reason lived about a mile and a half off, at the vicarage. She (reasons 
are generally feminine with a young man of two and twenty) was the 
sister of the poor young fellow whose death in the hunting-field was 
the first of the long series of accidents which had made Mrs. Norton 
so nervous, and her name was Adelaide. 

The Reverend Cyrus Woodburn began life on an exhibition of 
seventy pounds a year, married well, and went through life without a 
trouble, a pleasant, worldly, dull, and thoroughly reliable man. One 
of the first and best friends that “ Lucky Harry Norton” made on his 
accession of fortune was the vicar. The vicar and old Lady Towcester 
between them could have made a chimney-sweep popular. “ Lucky 
Harry Norton” never got over a certain awe of the vicar. He was so 
very wise and proper, but their wives were on easier terms, and the 
children as much at home in the one house as in the other. For 
more easy communication a path was laid out through a copse which 
divided the park from the vicarage shrubbery. They called it the 
Wilderness, and there they dug gardens, tore their frocks, ate green 
fruit, quarrelled, and made it up again, and otherwise enjoyed them- 
themselves as children should. There Mr. George Sutcliffe (aged 
nine) proposed for Miss Adelaide Woodburn (aged seven), and being 
accepted, proceeded to build a house—with two clothes-horses clan- 
destinely obtained from the laundry—for the reception of his bride. 
Mr. Harry Norton (aged five) accepted with delight the position of 
their butler. Poor Charley was at school in those happy days. 

The time came when George was forbidden to speak of Addy as 
“his little wife,” and Harry thought of becoming something better 
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than her butler. A cold, caught playing in that very Wilderness, set 
the cleverest doctors shaking their heads over Addy. She never 
quite recovered. She had been so near Heaven that some of the 
ethereal beauty of its angels seemed to have fallen upon her. Strangers 
thought her affected. She was no such thing. The same soft sad 
smile which they thought “ put on” at eighteen was natural to her at 
eight. Her great brown eyes languished as meltingly on her nursery 
bed of sickness as they did afterwards in the county ball-room. She 
was very beautiful—of a beauty purely feminine—a beauty which 
seemed to say, “Cherish me, I am so fragile; protect me, I am so 
weak; honour me, I am so womanly; silence in your heart every 
passionate throb, I am so pure, so innocent.” God forbid that I should 
say of her or of any English girl that she knew why that sad sweet 
smile of hers made strong men’s voices sink and falter; that she knew 
why the slightest or most unreasonable wish, accompanied by a glance 
of those witching eyes, was law. She learned the effect, at any rate, 
and I am bound to admit that a more dangerous coquette than Addy 
Woodburn at the age of nineteen never tormented the sons of men. 

She drove young Harry Norton wild by insisting upon treating 
him asa boy. Imagine coming home from Oxford with that much- 
treasured slip of paper in your pocket, determined to overawe all the 
world with your greatness, and for the girl whom you expected to bow 
down and worship you simply to pass her pretty jewelled hand through 
your hair, as your grandmother might do, and call you a good child! 
George Sutcliffe was present when that sisterly caress was bestowed. 
He set his teeth hard, turned away, and wandered alorfe in the 
Wilderness all the rest of the afternoon. Other and wiser folk looked 
on more satisfied. Poor Charley being gone, Addy was not a bad 
match even for a lord of Climbury. “I shall not lose my child if she 
marries Harry,” thought the vicar, by this time a widower. 


“Tf Harry would marry Addy and settle, how nice it would be !” 
mused Mrs. Norton. 


“My son’s my son till he gets him a wife ; 
My daughter’s my daughter all the days of her life,” 


says the proverb. Knowing and liking Addy as she did, Harry’s 
mother thought that her son would be more her son with her than 
perhaps with any other woman for a wife. Besides, it would be a 
plume in Harry’s cap to win the belle of the county who had already 
refused at least two good offers; and that he would win her appeared 
certain to the fond mother. 

Harry tried, and to his great chagrin was still treated as a boy. 
No one but a woman could tell you how Addy put him off, affected to 
misunderstand him, laughed at his heroics, and pelted him out of his 
sulks. He never doubted but that he should triumph at last, and 
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thought it would be a grand coup to go to her with a long face, and 
say that her unkindness was driving him from his home ; that he was 
going to brave privations, dangers (as he was pleased to say) out at 
the gold mines. She had no more heart than Rosey. She was 
pleased at the news, and said, “ Why, Harry, it’s the thing of all 
others— will make a man of you.” 


Cuarter LY. 
HARRY NORTON MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


In the second year of George Sutcliffe’s apprenticeship to Messrs. 
Bell & Wainwright, the engineers, he became aware that his position 
at Climbury had undergone a change. About the same time he 
found out that he was not so welcome as he once had been at the 
vicarage. The good vicar had little fear that the heart of his beauti- 
fal daughter was in any danger from the attentions of the rough- 
handed young engineer; but still he thought it just as well not to 
encourage his visits. It was no secret, then, that the half-brothers 
did not get on well together, and to have George hanging about the 
place was to exclude Harry, which was by no means desirable. The 
vicar never threw away a chance. He owed all he had in the world— 
his good living and his rich wife—to a systematic worship of Mammon 
and an all-absorbing respect for Mrs.Grundy. He began to speak of 
the objectionable one as “ poor George,” and to allude to the success 
he was making in his profession in a patronising tone which seemed 
kind enough, but left a nasty after-taste of depreciation behind it. 
George was very busy, and could only spare time to run down and 
see his family at Christmas and Easter when the house was full of 
guests—latterly Master Harry’s Oxford friends—to whom he was a 
strange animal to be wondered at, but not be known. And certainly 
“poor George” was not of those elegants. His hair would not be 
plastered into any shape. The toes of his boots would curl up, and 
the knees of his trousers bag out. His hands were large and horny, 
and there was always a sad incompleteness about his attire. If he 
wore a good coat he damaged the effect with a bad hat. He could not 
tie his cravat, and there was always a button missing somewhere on 
his shirt. He was not a tidy man, and had nothing to say about 
burlesques, actresses, and French novels. 

The good Squire was so kind to him—took such pains to set him 
and keep him at his ease—that it was some time before he could 
_ Tealise the change. He did realise it at last, and then, looking back, 
saw in the new light which had dawned many a slight which had 
passed without notice. It cost him a good deal to come to the con- 
clusion that between the world of a working-man, such as he was, and 
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that of a man of fortune, like his brother, there was a bridgeless gulf. 
It cost him more to feel that his “little wife,” of a few years ago, 
belonged to that other world, and that it would be dishonourable to 
try even to drag her down to his. 

His visits to Climbury, therefore, became short and rare, and we 
have seen that when his step-father needed his advice he had to seek 
him in London. Nevertheless, when that earnest question “ You will 
stand by Harry” was put, not one shade of resentment for past slights — 
qualified the force of his reply ; and now that the time had come to 
carry out his promise, he allowed no feeling of pride, or wounded self- 
esteem to stand in his way. He was doing his duty. As a guest at 
Climbury in its happy days he was at a disadvantage—a poor, homely 
jay in the middle of a flock of peacocks. As the executor of Mr. 
Norton’s will—practically the head of the family—he held a position 
worthy of respect, and he took good care to have it respected. 

When, shortly after his reply to Mrs. Norton’s diplomatic note, he 
went down to Climbury on business connected with the estate, satisfied 
that his advice respecting the Columbian gold mine had been finally 
rejected, and determined not to renew the subject, he was surprised at 
the unusual coldness of his mother’s reception. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I suppose you are content now? God knows I 
am lonely and miserable enough as it is; and what I shall do when he 
is gone. Oh, George, how could you?” 

He took in the grievance in an instant. “What! has Harry made 
up his mind to go after all?” he asked, quickly. 

“Of course he has! Your confederate played her part too well to 
leave him in doubt.” 

“T have not the faintest idea, mother, what you mean by ‘my 
confedere+s.’” 

“Do ya, ‘ond to say you did not instigate Addy Woodburn to 
act as she has aone ?” 

“TJ have not spoken a dozen words to Addy since—since the funeral. 
Tf she has advised him to go, it was because she thought he ought. 
She is a sensible girl.” 

“She is a heartless little flirt.” 

“Then,” said George, with a grim smile,“ it will not be a bad thing 
for Harry to leave Climbury for a while. My dear mother, pray don’t 
be vexed with me; be just. What have I possibly to gain one way or 
the other? And, as for making you unhappy, surely you cannot 
really suppose I would do so.” : 

“You have refused to go out for Harry, when you know you could 
do everything that is required.” 

“Tam not my own master. Ido not think the firm could spare 
me just now,” said George. 

“Oh, you have become a very important person, I daresay. 
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Interest—self interest!“ You are like the rest of the world. Your 
mother’s feelings are nothing when compared to your interests !” 

George bit his lip. “ Don’t you think, mother, that, as Harry has 
determined to go, you might spare me further discussion on this 
head ?” 

“Harry shall not go out alone,” replied Mrs. Norton, becoming 
violently agitated. “ You are responsible for putting the scheme into 
his mind; for goading him to adopt it. He cannot give it up now 
without making himself ridiculous. Your fault again. It is your 
duty to go with, him, George; I insist upon it—nay, I command 
it. You are no son of mine, George, if you do not stand by your 
brother !” 

“ Stand by your brother!” The good old Squire’s very words. If 
she had left them out, practical, hard-headed George might have dis- 
regarded the rest. As it was he wavered. She saw her advantage, 
and struck again with a different weapon. 

“Qh, George!” she pleaded, “ you cannot tell what a horror I have 
of his undertaking this journey alone! I have a presentiment of evil, 
just as I had that day his poor father rode out last with Rosey.” 

“But they both came home safe.” 

“That day, yes’; but the next! The evil was hanging over us, and 
I felt it—as I feel it now. The worst of all fears is the fear of a 
danger you know is impending, and cannot tell from what direction it 
may come. Qh, George, I will make up to you any loss you may 
sustain. Surely your employers would not be so cruel as to deny you 
that short leave. Oh, try and get leave, George; do, do, do, and 
protect my poor inexperienced boy.” 

“ There is a difficulty which you have not foreseen,” mused George, 
after a pause. “If I am to be responsible for the success of this 
business, Harry must put himself entirely under my directions. 
Perhaps he would not like to do this ?” 

“Oh, George! with your tact you could lead him like a child.” 

“Children are very wilful sometimes, mother; especially spoilt 
children.” 

“Harry is not a spoilt child.” 

“Well, you must give me time to think the matter over, and to 
communicate with the firm.” 

“Would it be any use my writing to Mr. Bell? He was a great 
friend of your poor father, and 

“T think you had better leave it all to me.” 

Then you will go, if you get permission ?” 

“T will tell you to-morrow,” said George, rising. He felt that if he 
remained there much longer he should say yes at once. 

Mrs. Norton smiled;a smile of satisfaction. It is a stupid woman, 
indeed, who does not know when a man yields. George, she saw, had 
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half given his own consent. Notwithstanding what she had said, she 
would write to Bell & Wainwright, the great engineers, in whose em- 
ployment he was, and get theirs. Then when everything was arranged 
for their departure something might happen to stop Harry. That also 
she would lay in train. 

* * * * * * * 

“So Master Harry has not cut his leading strings after all,” said 
Addy Woodburn to George, as they walked home together from 
church, slightly in advance of the rest of the party. 

“He is not going to Columbia alone, if that is what you mean,” 
said he. 

“Shall you take anyone to look after you ?” 

“My dear Addy! what a foolish question ?” 

“TI beg pardon. People seem to have become so very careful 
that Oh, there’s a violet—the first I have seen this year; do, 
please, pick it for me. Why, there, blind eyes, on the bank, under 
the dead beech.—Thanks. Do you remember,” she asked, as she 
fastened the little flower in her belt, “the house we were going to have 
over on that bank ?” 

“Well? We were to begin housekeeping, if I remember, on two 
raspberry tarts and half a bottle of ginger-beer.” 

“No; it was a whole bottle at first; but we gave some to Sarah, the 
laundry-maid, as a bribe, to say nothing about your stealing the 
clothes-horses. Fancy your remembering !” 

“Why not? Those were very happy days, Addy,” he replied in a 
low voice. 

“Ah! by-the-bye,” she said, affecting not to notice his remark, 
“tell me about that spring which broke out in the middle of the Llan- 
beglis tunnel.” 

“How on earth have you heard of springs in the Llanbeglis ?” 

“T read about it in the newspaper, and of the skill and energy 
evinced by a certain George Sutcliffe to keep the water under, and 
repair the mischief.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you take interest in that sort of 
thing ?” asked George, brightening up. 

“T do, indeed. I suppose it is because I am such a weak, helpless 
piece of mortality myself, that I do admire energy in others. Besides, 
I have been reading Smiles lately, and my hours are engineers’. 
When are you going to be an engineer, George? I mean an engineer 
all alone by yourself.” 

“Not for some time. Mr. Bell is very liberal and kind. I gain 
more experience under him in a month than I should in five years by 
myself. When I say under him, I mean in his service. I have that 
Llanbeglis section as much on my own hands as though I were, as 
you say, an engineer alone by myself.” 
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“Will not your going to Columbia throw you back ?” 

“A little. Isee you think mea goose for yielding, Addy; but I 
promised the dear old Squire to stand by Harry, and I will keep my 
word.” 

“What are you two talking about so intently, eh ?” asked the vicar, 
bustling up. “ Picking holes in my sermon, I dare say.” 

“We were talking about Harry, papa,” replied Addy, demurely. 

“ Ah, Harry—we must make a great deal of Harry, as we are 
going to lose him so soon. When do you go back to town, George ?” 

“Monday week is Black Monday, but I must go up to-morrow and 
put things in order.” 

“Right, quite right,” said the vicar; “a man who has his way to 
make in the world must not let the grass grow under his feet—eh, 
Addy? Why you're getting on quite nicely, according to what we 
hear. I shall have you asking me to marry you to some nice little 
girl—master’s daughter or niece—another case of Whittington, without 
the cat. Ha! ha! yes, without any cat. Only, take my advice, my 
dear boy. Don’t be in too great a hurry to get into housekeeping. 
Getting too soon into housekeeping has ruined many a fine young 
fellow. I am rather in favour of early marriages, but no housekeeping. 
Take a nice lodging in some cheap neighbourhood—-Clapham, or Is- 
lington, or somewhere—and save up until you have a little capital to 
start with. Rough it, George—rough it at first—eh, Addy ?” 

All of which sage advice, though offered to George, was directed at 
Addy, and, in plain English, meant, “ You little fool to waste your 
time with a mere working drudge like that!” 

The vicar was a portly man, with a soft voice, and highly pastoral 
manner. He had one of those round beardless faces, with large, but 
not marked features, which give their owner the credit of being a middle 
aged man at any period of his life from twenty-two to sixty. This, 
and a trick of rubbing his chin with his hand, and softly saying 
“ Yes—s” during pauses in the conversation, made Edward Woodburn’s 
fortune. A better clerical diplomatist never lived. His leading maxim 
was not to do anything he could possibly help, but to stand by, look- 
ing on, while others acted or disputed, smiling his pastoral smile, rub- 
bing his warm round chin, and saying “ Yes—s.” His bishop and 
the dean of the cathedral of which he was a canon were at daggers 
drawn. That mattered little to him. The bishop only waited for an 
opportunity to make him archdeacon—he was godfather to Mr. Dean’s 
eldest son, and the intimate friend of all his family! As for George 
Sutcliffe, he had been accustomed, since he was four years old, to be 
talked to and at by the portly vicar, and had got to consider him as a 
being privileged to say disagreeable things. Generally speaking, 
what he said did not sound disagreeable at first. This time, however, 
George grew hot and cold, and winced as her father prated about 
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“lodgings,” and roughing it, before Addy. He took heart of grace, 
and answered, “ You know very little of lodgings, sir, or you would 
not give such advice. I shall not ask any girl to marry me until I 
can give her a house of her own, and as many comforts as her mother 
had when she became a wife. She is entitled to that, and if she loves 
me she will not seek for more.” 

Then suddenly he remembered that Addy’s mother was an heiress, 
and he saw what a mess he had made. 

“T don’t think George has improved,” remarked the vicar, as he 
walked home alone with his daughter. “I suppose the young men 
who work with him in the shop have spoiled him.” 

“Work in the shop, papa ?” 

“Yes; they call the place where they hammer iron and things th 
‘shop.’ ” : 

“George does not hammer iron, papa. He has passed that. His 
work is brain work now, and he has a hundred and sixty men under 
him,” said Addy. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offices : 
Royal Insurance Buildings, North John St., Liverpool ; 


Lombard Street, London. 





INDEPENDENT VALUATION OF LIFE LIABILITIES. 

The Directors have obtained an INDEPENDENT REPORT from 
Mr. Samvzet Brown, on the results of the Life Business for the Five 
Years ending 3lst December, 1869, as follows :— 
































LIFE LIABILITIES and ASSETS on 3lst December, 1869. 
Womber, | oe | life, | uri 
General Life Assurances, less Re- ~ 
PRIOR rs cxscncsssaccancecnasne 14,292 | £835,568 | £1,085,524) £249,956 
Children’s Endowments ............ 222 795 25,589 2,794 
Annuities (Immediate & Deferred) 463 147,314 161,230) 13,916 
TIE cc onccssincssancaeban 14,977 |£1,005.677 '£1,272,343| £266,666 











NOTE.—The Valuation of the Life Policies has been made at 3 per cent. 
interest, and the Net PREMIUMS ONLY HAVE BEEN TAKEN, 80 that. the 
loadings for future profits and expenses are entirely held in reserve, and not 
brought into the valuation. 

The amount now dealt with is the Profit during the last Five Years on 
Life Policies, being £249,956. The proportion of Profit which falls to the 
Assured will provide a Reversionary Bonus of £7 10s. per cent. to be 
added to the original sum assured of every Participating Policy existing on 
1st January, 1870, which had then been in force five entire years; and also 
to Participating Policies of shorter duration, a proportional Reversionary 
Addition for each entire year of their existence, provided they were effected 
previously to lst January, 1868, and existing on lst January, 1870. 

The profits accrued on’ Annuities and Endowments are still kept in 
reserve, and allowed to accumulate. 





FUNDS IN HAND. 





BT IIITIID: -nissceinicsiennaistinnentshionsenistebiseloerntasseadindatell peactane £289,005 O O 
Reserve Fund, and Profit and Loss Account ..........csssse . 280,363 14 5 
Wit0O) POMUTEMIOS FOGG . « .06osccccacsecdecssackecccsectos Lisestesepaten 4,173,401 9 1 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manacer. : 
CHAS. G. FOTHERGILL, Sus-Manacer. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offices: 
Royal Insurance Buildings, North John St., Liverpool ; 
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Lombard Street, London. 





INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 
AT 8lsr DECEMBER, 1869. 





Freehold Property owned by the Company and pee 
on Frochold ET snntdasrnetbcapainintensinntnaninnts aneseo © 


£30,000 Reduced 3 per cent. Annuities..............0.sesee00 28,012 17 
India Government 5 per cent. Debentures ...............++ 100,000 O 


First-Class English Railway Preference and — 
UI sistensaniehenanisinsenennbanimuniantnebagtebenahieniaiinn 


Loans to Local Authorities of various towns in Great 
Britain who have obtained the sanction of the} 141,888 18 
Secretary of State to borrow the amounts ............ 


Bonds of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board ......... 62,272 


Bonds of the British and Irish Magnetic — 10,000 
IT .cicnsinths sinsiinbnennnnrneiaintinenatnionssmmannnnnpe ‘ 


Bonds of the Liverpool Corporation .............scsssseeseeees 5,160 
Bonds of London and St. Katherine’s Docks Company... 40,000 
English Railway Debenture Bonds ............sccscsesecessseees 55,455 
United States Government Stocks ...........cccccececesecsscees 106,008 
Canadian Consolidated Stock and Canada Dominion Stock $1,244 


Short Loanson First-class English Dividend Paying Stocks 
with margins from 20 to 50 per cent. on market} 604,058 
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Cash in hand, in various Banks and in hands of Agents... 86,092 
Total - - - -£1,850,869 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


I I as caiiencdlensinhenitaiincsscmubiisintiiimibiasheiiniai seveeee 485,180 





Being the Largest Amount ever received by the Company 
for Fire Premiums in any One Year. 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manaaer. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in Lonpon. 
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S4 ‘THE BEST REMEDY for Diserders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 
‘4 of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in incipient ConsuMPTION (ot 
¢t/ which CouGu is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
‘4 In AstHma and in WinrER CovuGH they have never been known to fail. 
‘a KEatina’s Cougu Lozences are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child ; while the PuBLic SPEAKER and the ProressioNaL SINGER 
will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary i: the 
» | production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION ; having been in use for more than 
. | Har a Century, and the numerous testimonials received fully bear out | 
4 
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P the above statement. 


i DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
s | One or two, taken at bed-time, will allay the irritation in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
from disturbing the patient during the night, and one also eight or ten times in the day, when the 
Cough is troublesome, will afford great relief. 

Being made from the Prescription of an eminent Physician, they are confidently recommended 
to persons subject to the above complaints. 








Allow the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth gradually. 


> | Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d., and Ting, 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d, each, 
+ by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
' §8o0ld Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. To some 






parts of the World, such as China and the East Indies, the Lozenges are put 
up in Bottles. 
CAUTION. —1 prevent spurious imitation, please to observe that the words ** KEATING'’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of ; 
each Box, and notice the Trade Mark as above, without which ncne are genuine. 





















These Lozenges are put up with directions in every Language. 





SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
BARCLAY & SONS; EDWARDS; NEWBERRY; SUTTON & Co,, 
SANGER & SONS. 




















READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 








Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., 3rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 

7 Ter. Mab. Ellis, Ponty-Pridd, Glamorgan, May, 1866. 
DgAR Sin,—I was attacked with a severe cougn, which your LOZENGEs removed in a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your LOZENGES, were soon cured. [I feel it a duty to the public to offer my 
testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truly, 

To Mr. THOMAS KEATING, W. HEWETY. 





RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
August 23, 1868. 
DEAR SIR,—Having tried your CougH LOZENGES in India I have much pleasure in testifying to 
their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Censumption, Asthma, and Bronchia' affections ; so good a 
medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it lurgely with the best results. 


W. B. G. 
To Mr. THoMas KEATING. Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 





London, 91, Cannon Street. 
SiR,—From the great.benefit I have derived in using your CoucH LozenGss, I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you my belief that they possess most wonderful curative properties, and I sincerely hop: 
you will derive every advantage from them, to which I consider you are justly entitled. 
Ian, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. THOS, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. JOHN COLEMAN, 





Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
‘“@UNS AND SHOOTING.”) 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 
Srr—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few 
of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me, 
and yet [ got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
To Mr, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. I am, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER. 





Important Testimonial from a CLERGYMAN in Essex. : 
August 25th, 18€6. 


DEAR Stn,—I have derived so much benefit from using your Coucd LOZENGES, that I write to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced 
by a winter cough. For mauy years [ have been more or less troubled with a cough, but during last 
winter it became so bad that [ could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remidies, some of them 
very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your LOZENGES, which are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this communication. I remain, faithfully yours, E. L. D. 





From 8. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

DEAR 1° :ATING,—It affords me much pleasure to learn that the sale of your CoUGH LOZENGES is s0 
extensiv: seing acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle ex: :toration, and allaying pulmonary irritation. Im cases of Catarrhal diserder, it is most 
desirable to combine a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum is, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your CoUGH LOZENGES. I well remember 
the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
preparation ; he frequently told me that it was the only medicine which afforded relief to his wife, who 
had suffered for many years from Asthma, 

If you consider the testimony ofa Practitioner (of thirty-six years of extensive practice) of any advan- 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself of this recommendation. With best wishes, 

Believe me, dear KEATING, faithfully yours, 8S. H. MURLEY. 

To Mr. KEATING, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 





i St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
S1r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
Hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effects 
of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergyrhen, Barristers and Public Orators. ‘ 
I an, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
To Mr. KEATING, Vicar Choral. 


Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY. 
Agiari Lane, Native Town, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1883. 
DEAR Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent COUvGII | 
Lozences do in Pulm nary diseases. I am a Medical Practitioner in Bombay, and am satisfied wit! 
their good effects, and feel obliged by your would sending me the wholesale price for a quantity. 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
 COWASJI RUTTONJI KHARADI. 





T. KEATING, Esq. 
































Bonus Year 1870. 





-" INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


Encorporated by Roval Charter and Special Acts of Parliament, 


—~-0a——__— 


FFAHE NEXT INVESTIGATION, with 
fe the view to a Division or Prorits 
for the period between 1865 and 1870, 
will be made on the Crosz or tue Booxs 
on 31st DercemBer. 





Aut Poticies on the Participating Scale 
opened in 1870 will share in the Division, 
and, at future Investigations, will rank for a 
higher Bonus compared with later entrants. 


During the first four years of the current Quinquennial 
Period 3688 NEW POLICIES were issued, INSURING 
the sum of £3,321,509. 


Inrenpinc AssurERS 
are particularly requested to consider the 
Jollowing important points on which the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 


Company claims the confidence of the public. 
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North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 





I. Security. 


THE Funds accumulated in the Life and Annuity Departments, 
specially invested to meet the obligations in these Departments, 
amounted, as at 31st December 1869, to . £2,203,659 12 10 


The Funds are invested as follows, viz.— 


1. Loans on Real Security : ‘ . £1,684,515 8 8 
2. Loans secured over Public Rates . . 33,606 3 5 
3. Loans on Personal Security, with Policies 163,345 18 2 
4. Loans on Policies within the Surrender 

Values . , : : : 87,244 15 7 
5. Purchase of Life Interests, Post-Obits, 

and Reversions ; ; ; ; 37,662 17 3 
6. Real Estate : : : : ‘ 11,039 8 10 
7. East Indian Railway Debentures, guaran- 

teed by Council of State for India. 100,412 10 O 
8. Canadian Government Securities , 30,580 18 3 
9. Premiums in course of Collection, Cash 

at Branches, and Credit Premiums, etc. 53,797 I 9 
10. Government Life Annuities . . ; 1,472 © 3 
11. Teachers’ Society Account, etc. . ‘ 634. 2 1 





£2,204,401 4 3 
Less Credit Balances , ; 741 11 5 





£2,203,659 12 10 








In addition, there is the Paid-up Capital of £250,000 0 o 
And of the subscribed, but unpaid Capitalof 1,750,000 o 





£2,000,000 0 0 





The Life Revenue for the Year (1869) consisted of— 
1. Life Premiums . : ; A . g6200;387 1 «4 
2. Interest on Funds, etc. : , . 94,217 OI! 


II. Profits. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE WHOLE PROFITS IN THE LIFE BUSINESS 
ARE ALLOCATED TO THE POLICYHOLDERS ON THE PARTICI- 
PATING SCALE. 








£363,604 2 3 





In addition to the payment of the vested Bonuses, the Com- 
pany has hitherto allowed a Prospective Bonus on such Policies 
as had become claims during the currency of Investigation 
periods. 


Assurers are referred to the Prospectus of the Company for 
full particulars as to the various modes in which the Profits may 
be applied. 






































North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 





Example of Annual Premiums payable during Whole of Life 
Jor the Assurance of £100, to be paid at Death, 


WITH PARTICIPATION IN THE PROFITS. 





























| ANNUAL PREMIUMS. | ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
BY UNIFORM SCALE. } BY HALF PREMIUM SCALE. 

| Age. Premium. Age. Premium. || Age. —— aa 7 a of 
| 20 | £1 18 2 36 | £218 6 | 20 | £1 2 © | f2 1 10 
| 21 rt9 1 37 300] 22 r 3 2 a2 a « 

22 201 || 88 3 20 | 24 r 4 6 26 9% 

23 2 1 2 | 89 3 4 1 || 26 I 6 o 2 9 5 

24 22 3 40 3 6 1 || 28 1 7 6 212 4 
| 25 3 2 5 41 2 27 a8 Tt 36 . 9 «£ 275 3 
| 26 24 8 42 3 911 || 82 I 10 8 26: «4 
| a 2 6 0 43 3 12 0 |] 34 112 6 3 1 9 
| 28 a 7 « | 44 5 f°“ 36 iia ¥ 3 ¢ ¥ 
| 29 28 7 || 46 250 ¥ | 38 I 16 10 3 10 © 
| 30 2 910 | 46 319 I | 40 119 4 314 8 
| 31 21: £. | & 4 21 42 2 2 10 319 6 
| 82 212 5 || 48 4 410 || 44 24 F 4 49 
| 33 2 13 10 | 50 41111 || 46 279 410 9 
| 34 215 5 | 55 5 11 2 | 48 211 6 417 11 
| $85 217 Oo 60 | 616 2 || 50 216 2 5 6 9 

















Tables of Premium have been framed to suit all contingencies 
connected with life. : 

Special and advantageous Tables of Rates for Assurances in 
India, China, Ceylon, etc., have been introduced. 

Policies are Indisputable after Five Years. 


ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Annuities of all kinds are granted, and the rates fixed on the . 


most favourable terms. 


FIRE BUSINESS. 


Property of nearly every description, at home or abroad, may be 
insured at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Nett Premiums for 1869 were . - £505,429 3 4 
Being an increase over the Premiums of 
1868 of . ; : 89,884 18 2 


The Reserve Fund and Premium Suspense 
Account, after deducting all Losses, 
Charges, and Dividend for the year, 
amounted, as at 31st December 1869, to 598,251 3 Oo 





Every information, Tables of Rates, etc., may be had at any of the Company’s 
Offices or Agents in the Kingdom, Colonies, ete. 
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ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1870. 


All of whom, including the President 


and Vice-Presidents, are Shareholders. 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


His Grace THE DuK 


E OF ABERCORN, K.G. 


RicHT Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B. anD K.S.I. 


Extraovdina 


Srr Matruew White RIptey, Bart. 
Str WALTER JAMEs, Bart. 

Srr GrorGcE CAMPBELL of Succoth, Bart. 
Sir Rospert Hay of Haystoun, Bart. 
Davip Mauony, Esq., Dublin. 

Right Hon. the EARL oF STRATHMORE. 


Ordinary 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir A. C. R. Gisson-MaitTLano, Bart., M.P. 
Joun Craicie Hackett, Esq., yr. of Cramond. 
Evan ALLAN Hunter, Esq., W.S. 
GeorGE AuLpjo JAmizson, Esq., C.A. 
J. F. W. Drummonp, Esq. 
James CAMPBELL Tait, Esq., W.S. 
D. B. Waucuope, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
FREDERICK Pirman, Esq., W.S. 
ALEXANDER Howeg, Esq., W.S. 
Rospert Biark Maconocuig, Esq. of Gattonside. 
Sir James GARDINER Bairp, Bart. 
Davip Davipson, Esq., Treasurer of the Bank of 
Scotland. 


ty Directors, 


Right Hon. Viscount MELVILLE, K.C.B. 

Right Hon. Sir Jas. Fercusson of Kilkerran, Bart. 

RosBert BALFour WarDLAW Ramsay, Esq. of 
Whitehill. 

Str Davip Dunpas of Dunira, Bart. 

Right Hon. the EArt oF AIRLIE. 


Directors, 

LONDON. 
| Joun Wuire Carter, Esq., Merchant. 
CHARLES Morrison, Esq. 
GrorGE Youna, Esq., Merchant. 
P. pu PRE GRENFELL, Esq., Merchant. 
Apo.trpHus KLockMANN, Esq. 
EpwArD CoHEN, Esq., Merchant. 
GeorGE GARDEN Nico, Esq., Banker. 
Puitip CHARLES CAVAN, Esq. 
RIcHARD Branpt, Esq., Merchant. 
Junius S. MorGan, Esq., Merchant. 
Baron Joun H. W. De Scuroéper. 
Joun FLeminG, Esq., Merchant. 





Secretary.—JOHN OGILVIE. H 
Actuary.—Davip CHISHOLM. 


Solicitors, 
MAcKENnzIE, INNEs, & LoGcan, W.S. 
Medical Officer. 
Joun Morr, M.D., Vice-President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
Auditor.—GEORG 


Fire Manager.—Grorce H. WuytTinac. 

Foreign Superintendent.—G, H. Burnett. 
Life Manager.—J. OwEN. 
Secretary.—F. W. Lance. 
Surveyor.—THOMAS PIPER. 

Solicitor.—Sir W. R. Drake. 
Medical Officers. 
A. H. Hassatt, M.D. R. C: Cream, M.D. 
E Murray, C.A. 


General Manager.—DAVID SMITH. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


EDINBURGH 
LONDON 


64 PRINCES STREET. 
. 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 


London (West-end Office), 8 W 
Glasgow, 102 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
Newcastle, 25 MOSLEY STREET. 
Liverpool, HIGH STREET, EXCHANGE. 
Manchester, St. ANN SQUARE. 
Birmingham, 32 TEMPLE Row. | 


ATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
Bristol, 1 CORN STREET, 
Dublin, 28 COLLEGE GREEN, ' 
Belfast, 67 HiGH STREET. 
Leeds, 20 PARK Row. 
Aberdeen, 103 UNION STREET, 





Printed by R. CLARK, Edinburgh, 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE. 





PIANETTES. 





























Rosewood or Walnut, 28 Guineas. 
Ash Case, 23 Gs. Black Walnut, 25 Gs. 
On the Three Years’ System, £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter. 





PIANETTES. 






































Insolid Mahogany. For extreme climates. 
40 Guineas. 
On the Three Years’ System, £4 4s. per Quarter. 





UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 











In Rosewood, 70Gs. In Walnut, 75 Gs. 


On the Three Years’ System, 6 and 7 Gs. per Quarter. | 









































; ) 
Rosewood or Walnut, 34 Guineas. 
On the Three Years’ System, £3 8s. per Quarter. 





PIANETTES. 























In Rosewood or Walnut (Brackets), 42 Gs. 
On the Three Years’ System, £4 4s. per Quarter. 





COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
at “ 














In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble 
50 Guineas. 
On the Three Years’ System, £4 14s. 6d. per Quarter. 





London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64, West Street. 
May be had of Cramer, Woon, & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, Dublin, 


and High Street, Belfast. 


Also of Woop & Oo., Edinburgh. J.Murn Woop & Co., Glasgowe 


Minsom & Son, Bath. Surrn & Son, anp Hume, Liverpool. 














CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Finger- 
ing, Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major 
and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

2. Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c., from CRAMER, 
BERTINI, CZERNY, LOGIER, Sacred and Oper- 
atic Airs, calculated to form and develope the Taste. 

8. Little Fantasias, Preludes, and Exercises from 
CLEMENTI, CRAMER, KALKBRENNER, &c., 
Lessons with a special view to the left hand. 

4, “Recreations” in Fantasia Form, Secular and 
Sacred ; and Shoit Exercises with Special Objects, 

5. Studies introductory to the Sixth Book, 





6. Selections from the Simpler Works of HAYDN, 
MOZART, BEETHOVEN, and MENDELSSOHN. 


7. Celebrated Studies, by J. B. CRAMER, M0. 
SCHELES, BERTINI, CZERNY, and NOLLET, 


8, Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued); Half 
Hours with MENDELSSOHN, STEIBELT, DUS. 
SEK, and CRAMER. 

9, Advanced Studies by CRAMER, HENRI HERZ, 
BERTINI, and TH. DOEHLER. 

10, The Modern School: Fantasias, &c., from tha 
most Popular Compositions of CHOPIN, THAL 
BERG, and GOUNOD. 

11, Sacred Music, by BACH, GLUCK, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, MEHUL, HAYDN, SPOHR, 
HANDEL, ROSSINI, and WALLACE. 

12. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued), 
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CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Vocal Tutor, containing Rudiments of 
Music, Instructions for Cattivation of the Voice, 
with Exercises, Lessons, Sc feggi, Simple Songs, &c. 

R. Exercises, Solfeggi, Sonjs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Illustrations rcom BENNETT, MAY- 
NARD, CRESCENTINI, PAER & PELEGRINIL 

3. Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from Rossini, Rubini, 
SCHIRA, GARCIA; Part Songs, &e. 

4, The Italian School of Sing:ng, by Crivelli, Garcia, 
ROSSINI, RUBINI, SChERA, and other Masters; 
Part-Songs by MACFARZ°2N and others. 

6, Exercises and Sungs by kubini, Crivelli, Gounod, 
SCHUBERT, SCHIRA, BALFE, WALLACE, 
MACFARREN, HATTC.3, 








6. Duets, Trios, and Part-Songs, by celebrated 
Composers, 

7. Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel 
GAKCIA, Solfeggi from celebrated works, Ac. 

8, Observations on the Art of Singing (continued), 
Solfeggi from the works of CRESCENTIN], «ce. 

9. Observations on the Art of Singing (concluded), 
by MANUEL GARCIA. 

10. Advanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works 
of CRESCENTINI, PAER, PELIGRINI, &c. 

11, Celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 

12, Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfi, 
SULLIVAN, DAVID, ARDITI, LEVEY. 
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THE 


‘GRAMER ’ 


HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manu{ecture, and are so toned as to be the most agrecable Drawing-room 
Instruments. It may Le particularly noticed that the various stops of the ‘Cramer’ Harmo- 


1 Stop, 


” 


8 oo» 
10» 
13 


3 Stops, 
5 


niums are so distinctive in their effects as to preserve 
their individuality when used in the grand ensemble, 
approaching more nearly the effect of an Orchestra 
than has hitherto been attained. 


1 Stop, 4 Octaves, Oak, £1 15 0 per quarter for 4 qrs. 
- _- © 115 0 ” ” 6 
” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 7 ” 
” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 8 ” 
” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 10 ” 
” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 12 ” 
3 0 0 me ~ 42» 
410 0 12 
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Cramer’s Chamber Organs, 














CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to Gs. In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 1} 
Octaves of German Pedals. 


£7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to Gs. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition 
Pedals. General Swell. 
£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 3. 
TWO MANUALS. 
OC to G3, In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 
to E, 29 pipes. Couplers—Swell to Great; Great 
to Pedal. Sixteen Stops. Three Composition 
Pedals. 24 Octaves German Pedals, 
£25 per Quarter for Three Years. 








CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 1, 
ONE MANUAL. 
CO to G8. In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. 


£6 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. General 
Swell. Two Octaves German Pedals. Two 
Composition Pedals. 


£10 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 8. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. 23% 
Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition 
Pedals. General Swell. 


£12 per Quarter for Three Years. 


DIAPERING FRONT PIPES EXTRA. 





London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64, West Street. 
May be had of Cramer, Woop, & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, 

Dublin ; and High Street, Belfast. Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. Mum 

Woon & Oo., Glasgow. Munsom & Sox, Bath. Surra & Son, anv Himz, Liverpool. 





CRAMER’S GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No. 

1. Bethiehem (S.8.1.B.) ....00.00000+.GOUNOD 
2. O Salutaris. Hostia (T.T.B.B, ih . ++ +eGOUNOD 
8. Ave Verum (S.S.T. B. i .Gounop 
4. The Faded Rose (S.A. TB. ., “J. @. Cantcorr 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn (S.A.T.B.) _..H. Smarr 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree 
AEB) osccs nedonel G. A. MAcFARREN 
¥. Lullaby (S. A. pa ae .J. BARNBY 
8. Merrily Wake Music’s * Measure— Madrigal 
i A BARNET? 
9. Cradle Song (S.A.T.B.) ..........H. SMART 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funcral Hymn) 
(S.A.T.B.).. . .. +. WILLING 
11. Harvest Home ( (S.8.T.B. ny ‘@. “A. MAcFARREN 
2. The Miller (S. N T.B.) ....G. A. Macrarren 
. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning (S.C.B.B.) .. 
M. W. Batrr 
. Allis Still (S.A.T.B.) ....G. A. Macrarren 
. By Babylon’s Wave (S.A.T.B.) ......Gounop 
. Cheer up,Companions (L.T.B.B.).V.E. Becker 
- Be Peace on Earth (S.A. T. B.) ..Dr. Crotcr 
. Blessed be the Home (C. "T.B.B.) J. Benepict 
. Crocuses and Snowdrops (S.A.T.B.) IL. Smart 
. Lo, Star-Led Chiefs (S.A.T.B.) .. Da. Crorcr 
The Joys of Spring (S.A.T.B.) ....H. Smart 
. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee, 
(Round) (S.T.B.B.) ....G. A. Macrarren 
. Wine, wine, the Magician thou art! (Trio) 
T.B.B. W. Batra 
Thoughts of Home. (Trio) (s. ‘8.6. ) J. Benepicr 

25. O, hear ye not, Maidens. (Trio) = S. 
MART 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high (T. . B B. Jeo 
G. A. Macrarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia (S.A.T.B.)......H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne (Villanelle) (S.S.T.T.B.) 
NIEDERMEYER 
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29. “Though the World with nue (S.C.8.B.) 
WALLACE 
, F foot can fall es 8. ri sk 
Light as Fairy foot can A Set A ot 
. Fill the Shining Goblet (A. t. B. " ere en 
JouNn “PARRY 
The Merry Gipsies (S.S.B.) ......T. WELSH 
. Mild Star of Eve (A.T.T.B.) ....-.T. WELSH 
. While Shepherds (S.A.T.B.) ..J. "FR. Srvpson 
. Glory to the Caliph ......C. M. Von WEBER 
6. Land of Wonders (S. A. TB. ) ......H. SMart 
Shepherd’s Uot 6. A.B.) . T. WELSH 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep (A. T ‘7. ‘B. ) 
Joun PARRY 
89. The Meeting of Ships (Three Voices) 
T. Moorg 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne (S.A.T.B.) 
BIANcHI TAYLOR 
41, I know a Maiden (S.A.T.B.) ......Joun Oup 
42, I wish to tune my Quiv’ring ( ‘AT-T.B.) cece 
T. F. WALMSLEY 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing (S.A.T.b.) 
Hi. Smart 
44, At First the Mountain Rill, (Jessy Lea) 
S.A.T.B.) ere A. MACFARREN 
45. —- that, around us, (The Angels us) 
BER) caiecienon's . V. WALLACE 
46. The ‘Wood, the Wood, “the Gay Greenwood 
T.T.B.B. room FY a 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song (8. A.T.B )..F. Mort 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave, Soli (T.B.) 
and Chorus (S.8.T.B.) ..W. V. _ fe 
49, Over the Dark Blue Waters "7 S23). 
M. Von WEBER 
50. Trumpet Blow (GSTLTBE. ) .....Gouxop 


Other Numbers are in the Press. 
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CRAMER’S GLEE 





SINGER’S LIBRARY. 





4. The Bee (Glee for four voices)....J. Exuiorr 
2. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), 
T. Moors ; Forgive blest shade 
DR. Cattcorr 
8. ’Twas ~ nee Gay Day (Glee for three 
voice: . Bannan Livivs 
4. By Celia’ 3 Arbour (Glee for four voices) .. 
W. Horstry 
§. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Su1zup ; 
Breathe soft, ye Winds (Glee for three 
IR a iics gicoe on uavaaine ee W. Paxton 
6. Charity (Trio for equal berg eee. ROSSINI 
7. Discord (Glee for four voices), S. Wensz, Sen.; 
She who lies here (Round) ws 
8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) ........RossInr 


0 
0 


0 
0 


9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), 
R. SporrortH; Drink to Me only with 
thine Eyes (Glee for three voices). Mozart 0 

10. When shalt we three meet again (Ballad), 
W. Horstzy; Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed 
ground (Glee for three voices) J. Scortanp 0 

ws 3 Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), 
. 8. Stevens; A beauteous fair has 
} my heart (Catch) . ‘ 

12. See our oars with feather’d ‘spray, “Sik Joun 
Srrvexson ; Ah! how, Sophia (Catch).. 

13. Gallant and gaily on the waves riding (Glee 
for three voices); Sweet “—— (Glee for 
three voices) .. ... Dr. CaLicorr 

14, See the conquering hero comes ++ ee HANDEL 





Other Numbers are in the Press. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price Sixpence each Number, Post Free for Seven Stamps. , 





No. 1.—Fifteen English Songs. 
No. 2.—Fifteen Chris sty Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 3.—Six Duets. 


No, 4.—Twelve Songs by Balfe and Wallace, 


No. 5.—Twelve Sacred Songs. 

No. 6.—Twelve Old English Songs. 
No. 7.—Twelve Songs by Schubert. 
No. 8.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 9.—Twelve Opera Songs. 

No. 10.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—lst Set. 
No. 11.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—2nd Set. 
No. 12.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 13.—Selection of Irish Melodies, 
No. 14.—Six Sacred Duets. 

No. 15.—Twelve Songs by Dibdin. 


No. 16.—Twelve Songs by H. Russell and J. P. Knight. 


No. 17.—Twelve Ballads by Linley. 
No. 18.—Five Songs by Bishop. 
No. 19.—V¥ifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 


No. 20.—Sixteen Scottish Songs. 
No. 21.—Six Sea Songs. 
No. 22.—Ten Italian Opera Songs, 
No. 23.—Twelve Songs of the Rhineland. 
No. 24.—¥ifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 25.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 26.—Twelve — by G. A. Macfarren and 
ry Smart. 
No, 27.—Six Two- Part Songs by Mendelssohn. 
No, 28.—Eleven Humorous Songs. 
No. 29.—Nine Songs for Bass and Baritone Voices. 
No. 30.—Twelve Comic Songs. 
No. 31.—Eleven National Songs. 
No. 32.—Ten Songs for Contralto Voices, 
No. 33.—Nine Songs by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
and Mozart. 
No. 34.—Nine Songs by Charles Gounod. 
No. 35.—Ten Songs for Tenor Voices, 
No. 36.—Nine Popular Ballads and Cavatina, 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. w.- 
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‘This Preearation NEVER FAILS To RESTORE oy oR 
pfADEOH HAIR to irs ORIGINAL COLOR aw BEAUTY. 


AUSES R106 RO é AT STGPSH HATE ROMS at 
THICK AND” STRONG: s GOFF 
veld by all Cheemels ond Firfw intone belides ¢ o~ 
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PATENT 


Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 

From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. . 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Shekesy of Great Britain, &e. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-fiour, 
and other forms of starch which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. packets, and 3s. tins; 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors, 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Manufacturers of LONDON. 


Rice Starch. 











DIGESTION RESTORED. 


“PANCREATIN E asa Remedy for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which can only digest 
one kind of Food.’— The Lancet. It enables persons to take Cod Liver Oil and fat without nausea or indigestion. 


PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 128, 6d., and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 





CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION decide lly fii digestion and as the Body. Tn cases of 


Debility, Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most vainable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
Liver Oil’ See Reports of Medical Men with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s. and 6s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable cf all Chemists. Note.—‘SAVORY & MOORE’ on the labels, 














HALF A MILLION. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, | 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, &.) 


A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AFTER 1871. 





OFFICES: 
64, CORNHILL & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Ready for Immediate Use» 
MOCK TURTLE, OX TAIL, HARE, 
JULLIENNE, REAL TURTLE, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY Pronounced ; Be careful 


IGROSSER BLACKWELL] |) osnnm dy eat 
pz Ww THE ONLY . 


“ Es 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, GOOD SAUCE, 














SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


RETAIL OF ALL stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, } 
and by all dealers in Sauces, H 
Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. } 


LEA & PERRINS, 


eee 












































LONDON; PRINTED BI W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STHEET AND CHARISG CkuUSs, 





